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LETTER XXXIL 



POBfPEU— HERCULANEUM-A8CENT TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 

VESUVIUS. 



I HAVE made two long visits to Pompeii, and am at length 
enabled to reduce my ideas respecting the place to some de- 
gree of order. It Ues twelve miles from Naples, and about 
four beyond the base of Vesuvius. It is well known that 
this city was formerly one of the most populous and com- 
mercial in all Campania, that it was ruined by the shock of 
an earthquake, A. D. 63, and covered with a shower of cin- 
ders in the year 79. Dion affirms that the inhabitants were 
at the theatre at the time of the eruption, and were most of 
them buried there. This, however, would appear not to 
have been the case, as only one skeleton was found there, 
and scarcely sixty in the whole city. These were, perhaps, 
wounded or killed in their flight by the stones ejected from 
the mountain ; the rest it is probable were able to escape. 
Besides, this city was not, Uke Herculaneum, overwhelmed 
by a rolling tide of lava, which would have been more sud- 
den and less easily avoided. The cinders, as they are called, 
by which it was covered, are for the most part very small 
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square ; but then they open on a sheltered court : the floors, 
it is true, are of mosaic ; but this is an advantage in so 
warm a climate. The same reply will serve, if the very 
small quantity of window glass in use be made an objection. 
One circumstance deserves notice in illustration of the morals 
of the ancients. The most shockingly indecent pictures are 
found both in the pubUc and private apartments of the best 
houses, betrajong a very slight regard to female modesty 
and virtue, and leading us to infer from this fact, a general 
corruption and depravity of manners. 

After visiting Pompeii, Herculaneum is scarcely worthy of 
attention. But two excavations have been made. By one, 
a private house, resembling those of Pompeii, has been com- 
pletely opened. The material which buried it was not the 
solid lava that covered a part of the town, but merely cinders 
caked with boiling water. The other excavation leads 
along passages cut through lava, soUd and hard as stone, 
into various parts of the theatre. You cannot enter these 
subterranean passages, nor indeed any part of the biuied 
cities, without being oppressed with a sense of the almighty 
power and mysterious providence of God. Here were two 
cities ruined in a few short hours, almost Uke Sodom and 
Gomorrah, by fire out of heaven. Here were multitudes 
deprived of all their substance, and driven from their houses by 
an approaching flood of Uquid fire, amid a cloud of sulphur- 
ous smoke, and more destructive cinders, the earth quaking 
beneath their feet, the mountain roaring in their rear, the 
sea itself retiring as if affrighted, calling, as they fled, for 
friends or kindred lost or perished, and deeming themselves 
fortunate to escape with the loss of all but life. Perhaps it was 
their peculiar crimes which thus devoted them to the ven- 
geance of heaven ; perhaps some other cause operated in the 
Almighty mind, and led to this tremendous visitation. Without 
judging them, however, I could not, with these monuments 
before my eyes, but stand in awe of that almighty sway. 
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which holds us, and all men, and all things, in heaven and 
eartli, at its sovereign and irresistible disposal. 

From these ruined cities of the plain, the transition is 
natural to the tremendous cause of their disasters. At Besi- 
na, which is about five miles from Naples, and is built upon 
the lava that covered Herculaneum, you leave your car- 
riage to mount mules or asses for the ascent of the moun- 
tain. The scene in the court-yard of Salvatore (the princi- 
pal guide to Vesuvius) is ludicrous enough. You have been 
attended about half a mile back, by a multitude of muleteerS| 
cantering their poor jaded beasts, to show their paces, and 
oflering them from time to time to your acceptance. When 
you arrive in the yard, unless you are very alert in descending, 
you will probably be blockaded in your carriage by heads 
and tails jammed close around it, with only room enough for 
the noisy masters to stand, offering the rope, bridle, and 
club, and bawling in your ears, " buono muloP Perhaps 
one or two, more lucky than the rest, have caught from 
travellers a few words of English, which they are careful to 
display to the best advantage, by vociferating '^ good mool," 
" new sad," as long as their breath allows them. At length, 
however, you are mounted, with a guide in your rear, armed 
with a substantial club. No sooner is the signal for departure 
given, than the club falls first on one flank, and then upon 
the other, of the much enduring animal, who does his best, 
for a short distance, to imitate a gallop. But, alas ! a distance 
of ten rods convinces you of the futility of his efforts. For 
the remainder of the journey, you are fortunate if, once in a 
while, he can be induced, even by the most forcible argu- 
ments, to trot The nature of the ground, in fiict, soon 
becomes such as to render even this impracticable ; winding 
up steep ascents, and over uneven layers of lava, the product 
of various eruptions, the path admits of no pace faster tlian 
a walk. 

The appearance of the mountain even here is awful. The 
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pieces of pumice stone, or a substance resemUing black sand. 
About the middle of the last century, a villa without the 
walls was discovered in making a plantation of vines. From 
that time to this the excavations have been continued, and 
yet the greater part of the city remains beneath the soil. 

Enough, however, is exposed to give one a complete idea 
of its appearance. Whole streets are excavated, shops and 
houses, theatres and temples, porticos and forums, are open- 
ed to view and examination ; unroofed and ruined, it b true, 
yet standing in their original coimexion, and displaying 
their ancient forms. The houses are generally of one story, 
built around a quadrangular court, paved with mosaic, and 
surrounded with columns. On three sides of this court are 
arranged bed-rooms, in general very small, and receiving air 
and light only from the door. Their walls are covered with 
a hard plaster, painted red, green, or white, and frequently 
ornamented with beasts, birds, landsciq)es, and figures of 
dancers, bacchanals, heroes, goddesses and gods, single or in 
groups. The fourth side of the quadrangle opposite the 
door of entrance, is occupied by a single large apartment, 
raised on a platform elevated a foot or two above the surfrice 
of the court, and destined for the reception of company. Its 
walls are adcnned with greater care and richness. All the 
apartments are paved with mosaic, composed of pieces of 
marble and colored glass about a quarter of an inch square, 
arranged in figures resembling those of our ordinary oil- 
cloths. Issuing from the rear of the reception room, you find 
what may be called a garden, though very narrow in dimen- 
sions, surrounded with plastered and painted walls, and in 
part paved with mosaic. It is ornamented fi:equently by a 
fountain, in Uie form of a niche, covered with mosaic 
and shell-work, its basin surrounded with small bronze 
statues. In one instance, the garden was frirnished with 
a triclinium built of stone, somewhat in the horse-shoe 
form, broad as the ordinary length of a man, shelving to- 
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wards the exterior and endodDg a short {Hilar used no doubt 
to suppcHt a small table. 

Such is a brief outline of the houses of Pompeii. Some 
are much larger,containing two and even three courts. Many 
of course are smaller. But one has been found which has 
a second story. This is the villa of M. Arrius Diomedes, 
the first house discovered. It stands without the city, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile from the gate. It is built around 
two courts, one covered and the other open, enclosing a gar- 
den surrounded by a covered portico, supported by pilasters. 
Below this portico is a winding subterraneous passage, in 
which, besides jars used to contain wine, were found anum- 
ber of skeletons, probably of persons whom their panic did 
not permit to escape. Above, in the garden, was found the 
skeleton of a man carrying keys in one hand, and money 
and gold ornaments in the other, and behind him another 
loaded with bronze and silver vases. Striking memorials 
these of the awful calamity which overwhelmed this devoted 
city ! Of the second story of this house, acccnrding to the 
guide book, only one side remains. I am inclined to think 
that it never occupied more than a part of the front To 
this belief I am induced, not only by the present appearance 
of the buikliiig, but by a landscape found on the garden 
wall of one of the houses in the city, which represents a 
villa of the form I have supposed. Near this house, on the 
summit of a rising ground, is supposed to have been a villa 
of Cicero, which among all that belonged to the magnificent 
orator, seems, from Ids letter to Atticus, to have been one of 
his frivorites. On both sides of the Consular Way, which 
leads from hence to the gate of the city, are found tombs of 
various ferms and sizes, but generally exhibiting a simple 
and chaste beauty. The two most remarkable are on the 
right hand of the road. They are built of white marble, in 
the form of an altar, raised upon a lofty and massive pedes- 
tal The pedestal of one is hoUoWi and may be entered 
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from the rear. It contains, arranged in niches, the urns 
which hold the ashes of the dead. One of them is broken, 
and exhibits fragments of bones now fiedling from their last 
receptacle. Not far from it, within an enclosure, is a tricli- 
nium, whither the relations of deceased persons came to par- 
take of a frmeral repast. 

The entrance into the city is by three arched gateways, 
the central one corresponding with the middle of the street, 
and the others with the side-walks. Before entering the 
gate, you perceive the ruins of the guard-house, in which 
was found the skeleton of a soldier, lance in hand, accord- 
ing to the story of my cicerone. On entering the city, you 
perceive extended before you the street, paved with large 
and irregular, though flat and admirably joined stones, and 
bordered on both sides with lines of shops and houses. Upon 
the walls are still to be seen their rude inscriptions, in paint 
of various colors. The traces worn by the carriage wheeb 
are plainly visible — nay even the stains of their tires remain 
upon the stones. You feel as if the silence which surrounds 
you, and the awfril solitude, were something uimatural and 
strange — as if some Arabian enchantment had arrested in 
a moment the activity of life — as if by some new exertion 
of magic power, it must return as suddenly as it departed. 
But in vain you await the dissolution of the spell. It is the 
silence and the solitude of death. Pursuing your way, you find 
shops where hot liquors were sold, and where the marks made 
by the goblets are still seen upon the marble counters ; oil 
shops, whose huge earthem jars are still fixed in their sur- 
rounding brick ; work-mills, whose stones still rest in their 
original position ; houses, whose apartments are still entire 
with the exception of their roofe. The most remarkable 
objects in this part of the town are, the house of Sallust, in 
which is a fine painting of the story of Diana and Action ; 
what is called the Pantheon, containing a remarkably ex- 
pressive representation of Theseus showing the sword of 
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JEgeuB to his mother, which he has just taken from beneath 
an enormous rock ; and another of Ulysses, seated as a 
beggar and regarded with earnest astonishment by Penelope ; 
and the house called of Castor and Pollux, from paintings 
of these deities on the walls of the passage near the door 
of entrance. This last house is among the most recent 
excavations, and its paintings are the freshest and most 
beautifriL In its drawing-room are found, on each of the 
side walls, five paintings, the two principal of figures about 
two and a half feet long. The subjects are chiefly taken 
from Homer ; and are represented with great spirit of design, 
though not with much truth of coloring, or regard to per- 
spective. In this last point, however, they are less deficient 
than I had previously supposed. The drapery of some of 
the figures, particularly of two small groups of Bacchana- 
lians, is exquisite. In a cross street are to be found the 
public baths, interesting from their fine preservation, and a 
house called the house of the tragic poet, from some manu- 
scripts which were found there. This is remarkable for a 
fine pavement of mosaic, just within the door, representing 
a huge dog chained up, and bearing, instead of the usual 
hospitable inscription " Salve," the rude motto " Cave Canem." 
It contains also a number of paintings on the walls, one of 
which claims the honor of being the most obscene among 
the numerous indecent ones still left at Pompeii. 

Near the centre of the town, on an eminence, is the 
forum, about one eighth of a mile in length, and one six- 
teenth in breadth. It is surrounded by a colonnade, before 
which are placed pedestals apparently for statues. The 
columns are of tufri and marble, and are fluted. Around 
the forum are situated a multitude of Temples, of Jupiter, 
of Yenus; of Fortune, of Mercury, &c. a Basilica, a Chal- 
cidicum, and other public buildings, all adorned with columns 
of marble, and tufri stuccoed. They are, however, in a 
state singularly ruinous : some of the shafts are manifestly 
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old — oihen, H is friain, are yet unfinished ; nay many are 
lying on the ground, only lough hewn. This ts to be 
accounted for by the fad before mentioned, that the city 
had been ruined by an earthquake, A. D. 63, and that 
repairs had been conunenced previous to the erupticm of 79. 
Thus every thing betrays the sudden interruption of human 
enterprise, by an irresistible and overpowering cause. Not 
fen from the forum on the same ridge, is anocher extensive 
portico surrotmding the dd Doric tem{de of Hercules, the 
fotmder of the city, and commanding a fine prospect of the 
sea. Immediaidy below this is the tragic theatre, with its 
white marble seats, sufficiently preserved to exhibit its whde 
arrangement ; and still further down another extensive 
portico, called the portico of the sokhers, whose fluted columns 
are of brick, covered with stucca Not &r from this is a 
smaller theatre admirably preserved. From hence passing 
the temples of Isis and iESsculajHus, you enter on a path 
leading for about (me third of a mile through cultivated 
fields, that still rest upon the buried houses, to the amphi- 
theatre which is within a few feet of the wall of the city. 
This edifice is also well preserved. Its longest diameter is 
about four hundred feet ; it contains three ranges of seats, 
<Nr meniana, and is said to be large enough to accommodate 
thirty-five thousand spectators. The course of the ancient 
wall may frran hence be plainly seen ; one of its ruined 
towers is near at hand. 

The feelings and the reflections excited in the mind by a 
visit to Pompeii, are essentially distinct from those suggested 
by the ruins of the mistress of the world. Here are no proud 
associations to swell the bosom, no reverence for the ^ unfor- 
gotten dead." But on the other hand, here is an ancient 
city in almost perfect preservation. Not a few columns 
merely, or a ruined amphitheatre, survive ; but the temple, 
with iu altars and iu shrine ; the theatre, with its seats, its 
orchestra, and its stage; houses almost habitable, and shops 
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ampled misery of the inhabitants of the kingdom of Naples. 
A wTCtched dirty population is hero crowded into houses, 
Ai hose stone floors are covered an inch deep witli hardened 
mud, whose walls seem scarcely to have experienced the 
touch of lime, whose dark and close precincts refuse admis- 
sion to the light and ah' of heaven, and emit a sickly and 
intolerable stench. Beggars swarm around the stranger at 
every step, whose greasy hands, and polluted garments, and 
varied miseries, not only make the heart ache, but almost 
turn the stomach. 

Having slept at Salerno, in a wretched inn, we set out 
early in the morning for Pfiestum, and rode along the new 
Oalabrian road, amid incessant showers of rain. We could 
observe, however, that the country, as we approached Paes- 
tum,was level and uncultivated: its low thickets principally 
employed as shelters for whole herds of buffaloes, that feed 
here in multitudes, apparently without the superintendence 
of a keeper. SoUtude and silence pervade the precincts of 
the ancient city. You are not aware of its vicinity, until 
your carriage passes through its ruined gateway. In a 
straight line from the gate, on the right hand side of what is 
supposed to have been the main street of the city, are seen 
the three surviving temples of Paestum, the melancholy 
monuments of its former grandeur. Having ridden, how- 
ever, twenty-five miles without breakfast, and our physical 
nature requiring support, notwithstanding the feast offered 
to our minds, we hastened to a group of two or three farm 
houses, the only human habitations within the extended 
walls. On inquiring of its proprietor, whether he had an 
apartment for the accommodation of strangers, he replied, 
with self-satisfied alacrity, '^ Gia, Gia, ma brava stanza." I 
do beUeve the poor fellow thought he was telling the truth ; 
for his apartment was at least ten feet square, the walls had 
once been white, the windows were actually furnished with 
shutters much stronger than glass, and there was a fine pan 
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square ; but then they open on a sheltered court : the floors, 
it is true, are of mosaic ; but this is an advantage in so 
warm a climate. The same reply will serve, if the very 
small quantity of window glass in use be made an objection. 
One circumstance deserves notice in illustration of the morals 
of the ancients. The most shockingly indecent pictures are 
found both in the public and private apartments of the best 
houses, betraying a very slight regard to female modesty 
and virtue, and leading us to infer from this fact, a general 
corruption and depravity of manners. 

After visiting Pompeii, Herculaneum is scarcely worthy of 
attention. But two excavations have been made. By one, 
a private house, resembling those of Pompeii, has been com- 
pletely opened. The material which buried it was not the 
solid lava that covered a part of the town, but merely cinders 
caked with boiling water. The other excavation leads 
along passages cut through lava, soUd and hard as stone, 
into various parts of the theatre. You cannot enter these 
' subterranean passages, nor indeed any part of the buried 
cities, without being oppressed with a sense of the almighty 
power and mysterious providence of God. Here were two 
cities ruined in a few short hours, almost like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, by fire out of heaven. Here were multitudes 
deprived of all their substance, and driven from their houses by 
an approaching flood of liquid fire, amid a cloud of sulphur- 
ous smoke, and more destructive cinders, the earth quaking 
beneath their feet, the mountain roaring in their rear, the 
sea itself retiring as if affirighted, calling, as they fled, for 
friends or kindred lost or perished, and deeming themselves 
fortunate to escape with the loss of all but life. Perhaps it was 
their peculiar crimes which thus devoted them to the ven- 
geance of heaven ; perhaps some other cause operated in the 
Almighty mind, and led to this tremendous visitation. Without 
judging them, however, I could not, with these monuments 
before my eyes, but stand in awe of that ahnighty sway. 
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upon the platform of three high steps, on which the whole 
temple is elevated, and swmounted by flat and projecting 
capitals. On entering within the colonnade, are seen the 
ruins of a double portico, constructed before the cella. To 
the remains of this you ascend by four steps, which still 
exist The temple of Neptune, resembling that just de- 
scribed in its general plan, is still larger, more massive, an^ 
more entire. It is no less than one hundred and sixty-nine 
feet in length, by seventy-five in breadth. It has one more 
column on each side, but the same number in front and 
rear. The architrave and pediments are still entire. The 
portico of the cella was composed of two pilasters placed 
against the termination of the walls, with two columns in 
the intervals. This is mined, as are also the walls of the 
cella, whose foundations only are visible. The interior co- 
Imnns of the cella still survive, seven on each side, support- 
ing an architrave, on which rested a second story of smaller 
jnllars, intended to sustain the roof. Of these are still left, 
five on one side and three upon the other. The massiveness 
of this edifice is astonishing. It is built of a grayish stone, 
and even the blocks that rest upon its cdumns and compose 
its architrave, are more than six feet long. The dimensiims 
of its columns I could not ascertain, but I should suppose 
them to be at least one half thicker than those of the temple 
of Ceres. It is asserted that the columns of Psestum are 
covered with stucco, which has assumed the hardness and 
appearance of stone. Of this I saw evidences, but only on a 
single column. To parts of it a thin coat still adhered, of 
which, however, no traces were to be seen on the remainder, 
and by &r the greater portion of its surface. I cannot, how- 
ever, venture directly to contradict an assertion, with which 
I became acquainted only after my return from Psestum. I 
would only ask how it happens, if the columns remain co- 
vered with stucco, that the joints of the pieces of which they 
are composed are so distinctly visible ? The third building 
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black masses which lie beneath your feet, you cannot but re- 
member were once sheets of gUding Uquid fire. This stream, 
your guide will tell you, ruined Torre del Greco ; that bu- 
ried Herculancum ; and this bed of ashes is of the same 
species with those which covered Pompeii. Far above you 
rises the conic crater, apparently too steep for any human 
foot to mount, crowned with its light cloud of smoke waving 
in the sun with treacherous beauty. Look downward, how- 
ever, and what a contrast is presented in the glorious pros- 
pect which bursts upon the view. Northward Ue the deli- 
cious plains of Campania Felice, rich with verdure and with 
foUage, and crowded with the habitations of men. West- 
ward beneath your feet, a line of villages, Torre del Greco, 
Resina, and Portici, is stretched along the coast Opposite 
lies Naples, on a gentle ascent crowned with the conic emi- 
nence and castle of St. Elmo, terminated on the bay by its 
projecting moles, and leading the eye westward still along 
the lofty promontory of Posilippo. Further on, in the same 
direction, Cape Miseno juts into the sea, sheltering the classic 
gulf of Baise. Procida comes next, a Uttle to the south ; and 
closing the semi-circular sweep, Ischia lifts towards heaven 
its volcanic summit Turning to the south, you behold a 
long and mountainous promontory, beautifully diversified by 
the varied outUne of its highlands, by its retreating bays, 
and lofty capes, edged with delightfully situated villages, 
Castel a Mare, Yico, and Sorrento, and others scarcely less 
remarkable, and at its descending point separated by a nar- 
row strait from the island of Capri, whose vdldly graceful 
outline appropriately terminates on this side the most en- 
chanting bay in all the world. 

Near the base of the cone Uves a hermit, in the habit of a 
Capuchin friar, who furnishes travellers with the refi-eshment 
of bread and cheese, and the deUcious wine produced on the 
mountain, and known under the name of Lachrym© Christi. 
He lives here witliout apprehension, being confident in his 
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ted by the Romans, with whom that order was little in use; 
nor by the rude and warlike Samnites ; nor by the luxurious 
Sybarites, who all in turn inhabited the city : but by the 
primitive colony of Phoenicians, who first settled Psestum. 
These were from the city of Dora, and belonged to the same 
people with the Dorians who settled in Greece, and there 
preserved their paternal appellation. Thus the ruins of 
Paestum may be supposed to ascend even to the heroic age, 
deriving firom that £ax:t an additional charm to affect the 
imagination. 

After remaining about three hours at Psestum, we return- 
ed to Salerno, where we again passed the night In the 
morning we rose early in order to ascend the hill in the rear 
of the city, upon whose summit we had before had frequent 
occasion to admire the picturesque ruins of an ancient and 
extensive castle. On our way we visited the cathedral, 
whose cloistered court is supported by a great number of 
granite columns, brought fromjPaestum in the eleventh cen- 
tury, by the orders of the celebrated Guiscard. Continuing 
our joiu'ney by a very steep and difficult path, we shortly 
arrived on the summit, and wandered through the deserted 
halls, and broken staircases, and ruined terraces, of this old 
abode of Norman chivalry. Here, thought I, Guiscard me- 
ditated his great designs ; here, perhaps, his grand nephew 
Tancred, the true hero of Tasso, determined on his adven- 
turous enterprise — here, at least, the victorious Normans 
dwelt in high and proud supremacy. How different are the 
fieeUngs with which such associations are entertained, from 
those with which we revive our classic recollections. Ap- 
pealing less to our admiration of learning and genius ; less 
to our sensibiUtics to the arts and the blessings of civiliza- 
tion ; less to the veneration which we cherish for national 
as distinguished from individual glory ; the heroes of chi- 
valry do, notwithstanding, assert a stronger claim on the 
imagmatiou than even the ancient masters of the world. 
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by a tliousand IDragments of shivered rocks. The loud 
breathing of the fire is borne across the crater, seeming the 
fierce pantings of some chained monster ; the sharp sound 
of the crackUng flames pierces the ear, as if, assuming ano- 
ther form, sound had become material ; while the tremendous 
roar of explosions succeeding each other at every instant, 
fills the organs and almost confounds the souL Forcibly 
abstracting my attention fi:om this fearful gulf, and turning 
once more towards a world which I almost seemed to have 
left forever behind me, a scene burst upon my view which I 
could not deem less than elysian. Far in the' west, the 
setting sun yet shed a parting smile upon the landscape, 
commimicating a still softer, still more tranquil beauty. 
That golden atmosphere, those purple mountains richer far 
in hue than northern cUmes can furnish, or their inhabi- 
tants imagine, those glorious islands, those lofty promonto- 
ries, that ample bay, that beautiful city, those long lines of 
villages,! never shall forget, as they appeared at sunset from 
the summit of Vesuvius. 

It was now time to descend into the crater, an experiment 
without danger, though attended with great fatigue. There 
was still light enough to guide us, and at the same time, 
the approach of evening of course increased the apparent 
brightness of the flames. When arrived at the bottom of 
the crater, we found ourselves treading on a black uneven 
Bur&ce, yet warm beneath our feet It was broken into 
blocks, like ice on the surface of a river, and in the intervals 
was to be seen, three or four feet below the surface, instead 
of water, lava still red hot. Fortunately the mountain had 
poured out on the very morning of our ascent a fresh stream 
of lava, which now surrounded about one half of the cir- 
cumference of the crater. On approaching it, the heat both 
of the air and of the surface under our feet, was greatly 
increased. In some places we could see the lava still in a 
state of fusion, and boiling like molten glaes. In others, it 
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had b^un to grow black on the exterior crust. It would 
have been easier in some respects to obtain specimens by 
thrusting a stick into the boilmg liquid. But it was actually 
too hot to be approached. We were therefore content to strike 
off with our canes, by a strong effort, pieces from a part 
which was much cooler, though still red hot. I did not 
attempt to ascend the cone containing the actually operative 
crater, as stones were constantly falling around it, and I was 
feur from wishing to court the feite of Pliny. As t\nlight 
began to fell thickly around us, we hastened our ascent to 
the edge of the great crater, each conscious I believe df 
something Uke a wish not to be the liindmost When 
arrived once more at the top, we lay down in our cloaks 
upon the brink, again to enjoy the terrible sublimity of the 
scene, which is in fact witnessed best from hence. In the 
crater you are occupied with parts — here the grand whole 
not only occupies — ^it absorbs you. But my powers of de- 
scription, when compared with the mighty subject, are, I 
confess, exhausted, utterly inadequate ; and though I remain- 
ed three hours longer on the spot, to observe the increased 
magnificence both of sight and sound, in the darkness and 
stillness of night,! must not dare to add another word. Our 
descent, which would have been dangerous on any other 
animal than a mule, was performed by torch-light ; and as 
there was a number of parties at the same tune upon the 
mountain, some above and some below us, and others wind- 
ing along on either side, our march was exceedingly pictur- 
esque. I must confess, however, that I hailed with great 
jdeasure the carriage that awaited me at Resina, and with 
still increased satisfieu^Uon, even the NeapoUtan bed that 
finally received me. 
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LETTER XXXffl. 



EXCURSION TO P.fiSTUM-VIETRI— SALERNO-RUINS OF PiBCTUM-NORBIAN 
* REMAINS NEAR SALERNO. 



The road to Psestuiu passes through Portici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, and Torre del Annunziata, whence, leaving 
the bay of Naples, it skirts the ruins of Pompeii, and runs 
eastward to Nocera. From hence taking a southerly direc- 
tion, we shortly arrived at Cava, beautifiilly situated among 
the mountains. Descending hence through a region the 
most picturesque, in the course of two or three miles, we 
came suddenly in view of the village of Yietri, and the noble 
bay of Salerno. From Yietri the road leads along the heights 
which here border the sea, and affords a delightful view of 
the magnificent scenery of the bay. Before us lay Salemoi 
white as the evening sim, reclining Uke Naples, on an emi- 
nence descending to the sea. Southward stretched a long 
extent of coast, bordered at a distance by varied highlands, 
and terminating in the plain and adjoining mountains of 
Paestum. Behind us rose the last cape of the long promon- 
tory of Sorrento, and beneath us rolled the sea, chafed into 
fury by a recent storm, whose effects had not yet subsided. 
Salerno was the ancient capital of the Picentines, and in the 
middle ages the seat of one of the Norman principaUties. 
It is exceedingly picturesque in situation, but badly built, 
except along the quai. In wandering through its narrow 
iiltliy streets, I had renewed occasion to observe the uuex- 
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ampled misery of the inhabitants of the kingdom of Naples. 
A wretched dirty population is here crowded into houses, 
whose stone floors are covered an inch deep with hardened 
mud, whose walls seem scarcely to have experienced the 
touch of lime, whose dark and close precincts refuse admis- 
sion to the Ught and air of heaven, and emit a sickly and 
intolerable stench. Beggars swarm around the stranger at 
every step, whose greasy hands, and polluted garments, and 
varied miseries, not only make the heart ache, but almost 
turn the stomach. 

Having slept at Salerno, in a wretched inn, we set out 
early in the morning for Pfiestum, and rode along the new 
Oalabrian road, amid incessant showers of rain. We could 
observe, however, that the country, as we approached Paes- 
tum,wa8 level and uncultivated: its low thickets principally 
employed as shelters for whole herds of buffaloes, that feed 
here in multitudes, apparently without the superintendence 
of a keeper. Solitude and silence pervade the precincts of 
the ancient city. You are not aware of its vicinity, until 
your carriage passes through its ruined gateway. In a 
straight line from the gate, on the right hand side of what is 
supposed to have been the main street of the city, are seen 
the three surviving temples of Paestum, the melancholy 
monuments of its former grandeur. Having ridden, how- 
ever, twenty-five miles without breakfast, and our physical 
nature requiring support, notwithstandii^ the feast offered 
to our minds, we hastened to a group of two or three farm 
houses, the only human habitations within the extended 
walls. On inquiring of its proprietor, whether he had an 
i^paitment for the accommodation of strangers, he repUed, 
with self-«atisfied alacrity, ^ Gia, Gia, ma brava stanza." I 
do beUeve the poor fellow thought he was telling the truth ; 
for his apartment was at least ten feet square, the walls had 
(mce been white, the v^dows were actually furnished with 
shutters much stronger than glass, and there was a fine pan 
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of coals in the middle of the floor. The only thing of which 
I was disposed to complain, was the wont of room ; for, as 
three carriages hod arrived before us, filled with ladies and 
gentlemen, it was difficult to find a seat We ate our egg 
and bread, tlierefore, (whether leavened or not, I am not sure) 
standing. Even this simple operation was constantly inter- 
rupted by the intrusion of some shaggy head, ofiering, under 
the general title of " ontichita," well rusted pieces of cqiper, 
and bruised fragments of earthenware. Perhaps some of 
them were genuine, as many antiquities have really been 
found in the construction of the new road, which runs now 
to the centre of Paestum, and is destined for Calabria ; but, 
as the manu&cture of these articles is quite a trade in Italy, 
it becomes the traveller to be upon his guard. He may buy a 
few of them, however, if it be only to relieve the misery of the 
wretches who surround him, and whom poverty and femine 
have sometimes driven to robbery upon the highway. I do 
not say that they are all deserving of compassion ; on the 
contrary, many a countenance, sullen and fierce as it was 
lank and haggard, attracted my attention. But something 
is surely due to such extremity of ¥nretchedne8s, for its own 
sake. We are not called upon, we are not entitled, to sit 
as judges upon characters which we do not know, and refiise 
rdief because we choose to deem them unworthy. 

Attended by an escort of these poor outlaws firom humanity, 
we proceeded to visit the true and abiding antiquities of the 
place. The temple nearest the gate is called the temple of 
Ceres ; that in the centre the temple of Neptune ; and the 
third is supposed to have been a covered portico. The first 
is eighty-five feet long, and forty-four in width, surrounded 
by an open colonnade, composed of thirteen fluted Doric 
pillars on each side, and six in firont and rear. All these 
columns are standing, and still support their entablature, 
and at each end a pediment They are sixteen feet high, 
by four feet in diameter, very tapering, resting without base 
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upon the platform of three high stepB, on which the whole 
temple is elevated, and swmounted by flat and projecting 
capitals. On entering within the colonnade, are seen the 
ruins of a double portico, constructed before the cella. To 
the remains of this you ascend by four steps, which still 
exist The temple of Neptune, resembling that just de- 
scribed in its general plan, is still larger, more massive, an^ 
more entire. It is no less than one hundred and sixty-nine 
feet in length, by seventy-five in breadth. It has one more 
column on each side, but tlie same number in front and 
rear. The architrave and pediments are still entire. The 
portico of the cella was composed of two pilasters placed 
against the termination of the walls, with two columns in 
the intervals. This is ruined, as are also the walls of the 
cella, whose foundations only are visible. The interior co- 
lunms of the cella still survive, seven on each side, support- 
ing an architrave, on which rested a second story of smaller 
pillars, intended to sustain the roof. Of these are still left, 
five on one side and three upon tlie other. The massiveness 
of this edifice is astonishing. It is built of a grayish stone, 
and even the blocks that rest upon its cdumns and compose 
its architrave, are more than six feet long. The dimensions 
of its columns I could not ascertain, but I should suppose 
them to be at least one half thicker than those of the temple 
of Ceres. It is asserted that the colurons of Psestum are 
covered with stucco, which has assumed the hardness and 
appearance of stone. Of this I saw evidences, but only on a 
single column. To parts of it a thin coat still adhered, of 
which, however, no traces were to be seen on the remainder, 
and by &r the greater portion of its sur£3u:e. I cannot, how- 
ever, venture directly to contradict an assertion, with which 
I became acquainted only after my return from Peestum. I 
would only ask how it happens, if the columns remain co- 
vered with stucco, that the joints of the pieces of which they 
are composed are so distinctly visible 1 The third building 
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is the largest of alL It k one hundred and aixty-mne feet 
long, by oighty-five broad, surrounded by eighteen columns 
on each side, and nine at each end. Its architecture b also 
Doric, but lighter and more elegant than that of the temple of 
Neptune, It is divided in the midst by a longitudinal row of 
columns, three of which still remain. This peculiarity has 
very much perplexed the antiquaries, and rendered it im- 
practicable to discover the exact natme of the building, as in 
all other respects, its portico, its raised platform within the 
coloimade, etc. it very much resembles the temples. 

In general I would remark with regard to these ruins, 
that, independently of the respect and almost veneration 
which their age and state attract, they are in themselves in- 
teresting, imposing, and subUme. The temple of Neptune 
in particular, seemed to me one of the most majestic of hu- 
man edifices. Its great extent, its majBsive proportions, but 
above all, its noble and severe simplicity, inspire a solemn 
and awful admiration, such as I had thought peculiar to Go- 
thic architecture alone ; while at the same tune, its beautiful 
form and regular arrangement are obvious to the eye, and 
satisfy the taste. Besides these, are shown the obscure 
traces of an amphitheatre and theatre, and the remains of 
the ancient wall. The walls were formerly two miles and 
a half in circumference, and may be traced, it is said, around 
their whole circuit. They were no less than fifly-three feet 
in height, composed of enormous masses of stone* Their 
height is at present only from five to twelve feet. The arch 
of one gateway still remains, and some of the ruined towers 
of the rampart 

The question now occurs, to what age and people are the 
remains of Paestum to bo attributed? Their massiveness 
points obviously to a very early period, when architecture 
was undergoing its transition from the clumsiness of Egypt 
to the elegance of Greece. Then style, the earUest Doric, 
would seem incontestably to indicate that they were not eiec- 
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ted by the Romans, with whom that order was Uttle in use; 
nor by the rude and warlike Samnites ; nor by the luxurious 
Sybarites, who all in turn inhabited the city : but by the 
primitive colony of PhcBuicians, who first settled Psestum. 
These were from the city of Dora, and belonged to the same 
people with the Dorians who settled in Greece, and there 
preserved their paternal appellation. Thus the ruins of 
Pffistom may be supposed to ascend even to the heroic age, 
deriving from that fact an additional charm to affect the 
imagination. 

After remaining about three hours at Paestum, we return- 
ed to Salerno, where we again passed the night In the 
mcnming we rose early in order to ascend the hill in the rear 
of the city, upon whose summit we had before had frequent 
occasion to admire the picturesque ruins of an ancient and 
extensive castle. On our way we visited the cathedral, 
whose cloistered court is supported by a great number of 
granite columns, brought fromfPffistum in the eleventh cen- 
tury, by the orders of the celebrated Guiscard. Continuing 
our journey by a very steep and difficult path, we shortly 
arrived on the summit, and wandered through the deserted 
halls, and broken staircases, and ruined terraces, of this old 
abode of Norman chivalry. Here, thought I, Guiscard me- 
ditated his great designs ; here, perhaps, lus grand nephew 
Tanored, the true hero of Tasso, determined on lus adven- 
turous enterprise — ^here, at least, the victorious Normans 
dwelt in high and proud supremacy. How different are the 
feelings with which such associations are entertained, from 
those vdth which we revive our plassic recollections. Ap- 
pealing less to our admiration of learning and genius ; less 
to our sensibiUtics to the arts and the blessings of civiliza- 
tion ; less to the veneration which we cherish for national 
as distinguished from individual glory ; the heroes of chi- 
valry do, notwithstanding, assert a stronger claim on the 
imagination than even the ancient masters of the world. 
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Their unequalled prowess, their high souled generosity, their 
disinterested sacrifices, are exactly calculated to attract a fa- 
culty, which delights in the excessive of the true and noble, 
and catches at the wonderful and wild. From Salerno we 
returned to Naples, taking the same road by which we came. 



LETTER XXXIV. 



ENVISONB OF NAPLES-GROTTO OF POSILIPPO-TOMB OF VntGn^-GROT- 
TO DEL CANE-80LFATERBA— POZZUOLf— BAI.«-BTOVEB OF TRITOLA 
—PISCINA ADWRABILE— VIEW FROM THE PROMONTORY OP MIBENO- 
PLACES DESCRIBED IN THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE iENEID. 



The environs of Naples, on the west, are equally inter- 
esting with those on the east and south. The '^ Puteolana 
et Cumana regna," were celebrated in the days of Cicero for 
their scenery and climate ; and were chosen as the site of 
their favorite villas by the orator and his most distinguished 
contemporaries. The nearest objects of curiosity are the 
grotto of Posilippo and the tomb of Virgil, at a short dis- 
tance from the city, within easy compass of a walk. The 
first is a passage cut through the steep and lofty promontory 
of PosiUppo, a third of a mile in length. It existed in the 
time of Strabo, and is mentioned by him without giving the 
name of its author. Just above the entrance to the grotto, 
a Uttle to the left, is found the tomb of the Mantuan poet 
Its exterior form is that of a plain round tower. Within is 
a vaulted apartment, pierced by three windows. No trace, 
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however, is to be seen of the sepulchral urn of the poet, in- 
scribed witli the well known distich, 

" Mantaa me genuit : Calabri rapucre : tenet nunc 
Parthcnope ; cccini pascua, rura, duces." 

It is said to have been preserved here even as late as the 
sixteenth century. Since then it has disappeared, and the 
sacred ashes have probably been scattered to the winds. 
This place was selected for the burial of his favorite by Au- 
gustus, as commanding scenes which, while Uving, he loved 
to contemplate, and in the midst of which he had taken up 
his principal residence. The view is still delightful, though 
the eyes of its great admirer are closed in the sleep of death. 
Before you Ues the fine semi-circular sweep, formed by the 
suburbs of Mergellina and Chiaia, terminating on the water 
in the Castel del Ovo. Above, rise the white and flat-roofed 
houses of the city, and the hill and castle of St Elma 
Beyond, in the same direction, swell the distant mountains 
closing towards the south in Somma and the smoke-crowned 
Vesuvius, with Portici and Resina sleeping securely at your 
feet Turning southward, the broad bay and the long pro- 
montory of Sorrento, with its jewel villages, and Capri with 
its wildly graceful outline, are spread forth in all their ever- 
varied and inexhaustible beauties. Nothing could be more 
interesting than to muse beside the tomb of Virgil, upon this 
delicious scenery of his fiivorite Parthenope. There was a 
delightful coincidence between its grace, beauty and majesty, 
and the corresponding quaUties in the genius of the poet : a 
coincidence which affected at once the senses and the mind 
¥rith a pleasing melancholy, more diffusive than grief, more 
exhilarating than joy. 

Passing through the grotto, and taking the road which 
branches off to the right a little below it, we came, after 
about two miles walk, to the lake of Agnano, and the Grotto 
del Cane, mentioned by Pliny, with all the wonder of igno- 
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ranee. The grotto is a small irregular hole in the side of 
one of the low hills which surround the lake, not high 
enough, for the greater part of its length, for a man to stand 
upright, and not more than ten feet long. The ground at 
the bottom is quite hot to the pressure of the hand, and ex- 
hales carbonic acid gas in sufficient quantities to extinguish 
a torch held within the region to which the specific gravity 
of the gas permits it to ascend. The place derives its name 
from the inhuman experiment, usually tried, of hdding a 
dog in it near the ground. The noxious air deprives him of 
respiration, and of motion, in the course of two minutes. 
The poor animal is then placed in the open air, and permit- 
ted to recover. Near the lake are a number of apartments 
hollowed out of the rock, from holes and crevices, from whose 
sides issues a hot nitrous vapor, which is greatly increased 
in quantity by lighting a match, even at the distance of ten 
feet The atmosphere in these apartments is of course 
oppressively warm, and immediately induces perspiration. 
They are used for medical purposes. 

Between the lake and the town of Pozzuoli, and about 
a mile distant from the former, lies Solfriterra, a plain eight 
hundred and ninety-three feet long, by seven hundred and 
fifty-five wide, surrounded by hills encrusted in part with 
sulphur. From various crevices among the rocks proceeds 
a sulphurous vapor, intensely hot, accompanied by a noise 
resembling that of steam when let off from a small aperture. 
The ground is hollow beneath your feet, and resounds to 
every tread. Every thing indicates the existence of subterra- 
nean fires. A manufiictory of sulphur and alum is estab- 
lished here, the materials of which are found upon the spot. 
Solfaterra was anciently called Fonun Vulcani ; and is the 
field assigned for the battle between Hercules and the giants. 
From hence we descended to the town of PozzuoU, about a 
mile and a half distant; now meanly built, but once so 
pplendid with the palaces of the richer Romans, as to be 
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called by Cicero the little Rome. Of all its magniiiceiice, uo 
testiinoiiials are seen but a marble temple, dedicated to Au- 
gustus, by the Roman knight Calpurnius, now converted 
into the church of St. Proculus ; three headless columns 
and the elliptical platform of the cella of a once celebrated 
temple of Serapis ; thirteen broken piles still rising above the 
sea, in irregular grandeur, the sole remams of the stupendous 
m(de erected by the Greeks ; a ruined amphitheatre ; and 
sepulchres Codling to the ground. From hence we walked 
onwards to the ruins of Cicero's villa, which he called Aca- 
demia, and where he wrote a part of his duestiones Aca- 
demics. A few substructions only are left. It was near 
this villa, according to Spartian, that Adrian was buried, 
and a temple erected to his memory by his successor. He 
died at Bais. 

Returning to Pozzuoli, we crossed by a boat to that ancient 
seat of Roman luxury, now a deserted coast. A few ruined 
temples, and one whose rotunda and dome, one hundred 
and forty feet in diameter, still remain almost entire, with 
scattered substructions of villas, alone are left, sad relics of 
its pristine splendor. And yet so admired was the beauty 
of the spot, that, if we may beUeve the accusation of Horace, 
the ancient Romans built even into the sea, invading the 
domain of Neptune, to gain a site upon this favored shore. 
In confirmation of the £su:t, pieces of the wall are still seen, 
adhering here and there to the rugged and almost precipi* 
iouB rocks. One of these adhesions is pointed out as the 
ruins of Cssar's villa, and another as the remains of that of 
Marius. That of Pompey has entirely perished. FromBaiee 
we were rowed about a mile to what are called the Baths 
of Nero, from a supposed palace of that emperor in the 
vicinity, or more correctly, the stoves of Tritola, a corruption 
of the ancient Fritola. All that I saw of them was a sub- 
terranean passage, emitting a hot vapour, into which I bad 
not advanced more than a dozen steps, when I foimd my 
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breath so impeded by the heat and rarefaction of the air, 
that I was obliged to return. The custode, however, pene- 
trated to the fountain, where the water almost boils, and 
brought back a pail full of it, containing two eggs thoroughly 
cooked. Though he was clad only in a thin pair of panta- 
loons, and was not gone more than five minutes, his naked 
body on his return was covered with large drops of sweat 
Here was another indication of the treacherous nature of 
the soil in the environs of Naples, and of its being under- 
mined by secret fires. 

Again taking to our boat, and repassing Baise, we landed 
near the village of Bauli, the place whither Hercules is said 
to have brought the flocks of Geryon. Passing the ruined 
mansion of Hortensius, and the remains of an ancient thea- 
tre, called the tomb of Agrippina, from the fact of her having 
been assassinated in the neighborhood by order of her son, 
the infamous Nero, we ascended to view the Piscina admi- 
rabile, a subterraneous reservoir constructed by Augustus, 
to supply the Roman fleet with water. It is two hundred 
and twenty-five feet long, by seventy-five wide, and twenty 
high ; divided into five corridors by forty-eight piles, which 
form arcades and support the vaulted roof. These piles are 
in the form of a cross; and, as well as the walls, are covered 
with a rough cement as hard as stone. At a short distance 
firom hence are the hundred chambers, consisting of a suc- 
cession of subterranean cells, and supposed to have been 
formed for the same purpose, though called by the vulgar 
the prisons of Nero. From hence we ascended to an emi- 
nence near the termination of the promontory of Miseno, 
where we might overlook the port commenced by Julius 
CfiBsar, and even now called Porto Giulio. It seems cut, at 
least in part, out of the soUd rock ; and though small, was 
sufiicient to answer its purpose, that of shelteiing the Medi- 
terranean squadron. Pliny, the naturalist, was stationed 
here in command of this fleet when he k>st his life by 
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approaching too near to Vesuvius, during the time of an 
eruption. 

Upon this eminence I sat down to rest and to meditate on 
all that I had seen. The beautiful bay of Puteoli lay be- 
neath my feet, calm as a sleeping inDoiut. Before me rose 
the Promontory of Posihppo, hiding Naples from my sight. 
But as if to repay this loss, Procida and Ischia lay floating 
on my right ; and in the south, with outUnes and tints mel- 
lowed by distance, rose the airy Capri, and the long-drawn 
projection of Sorrento. These were indeed splendid accom- 
paniments to soUtary musing. But even from these, tlie 
moral interest of the scene had power to ¥nthdraw tlie 
attention, leaving, however, the impressions first produced 
by them to increase the general ctTect. Indeed, Rome itself 
hardly suggested so vividly to my mind the recollection of 
her illustrious dead, as this, the site of their dignified retire- 
ment, their refined luxury, their literary enjoyments. Oppo- 
site, on that descending point, once lay the villa of Lucullus, 
the most polished and magnificent of all the Romans, richer 
and more generous than princes. Near at hand in the small 
but lofty island of Nisita, Marcus Brutus meditated, sufficient 
to himself in stoic soUtude. In the bosom of the bay arose 
the multitudinous palaces of Puteoli, once thronged by the 
most splendid aristocracy of earth. Upon its neighbormg 
coast, the Roman orator was wont to sit amid the grovetj 
and gardens of his own Academy, expatiating with hi^ 
firiends on themes of high philosophy. Upon a point beyond 
towered the villa of the perpetual Dictator, abrupt and lofty, 
like the ambition of its inmate, above the low ordinary level. 
On this side dwelt the proud Plebeian, indulging with the 
usual inconsistency of man, in the luxuries of those very 
patricians whose luxuries and persons he professed to scorn. 
Here too, I might find a site for Pompey, benevolent and 
generous, and on all occasions great, except when his genius 
was quelled by that of his transcendent rival. What men 
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were these to be presented in a group ! The impression was, 
I surely beUeve, indelible. As evening was approaching, 
we were again rowed across the bay to Pozzuoli ; whence 
taking a carriage, we returned immediately to Naples. 

I have passed over a number of remarkable objects, of 
which we came repeatedly in view during this tour, as it 
was my intention to examine them more fully afterwards, 
taking the sixth book of the Mneid as my vade mecum. 
This intention I prosecuted the next day. Taking a car- 
riage from Naples, I passed through Pozzuoli ; and, skirting 
the lake of Avemus, arrived early in the morning at Gums, 
about four miles beyond PozzuoU, near the sea, on the 
Mediterranean side of the promontory of Miseno. Gums 
was, according to Strabo, the oldest settlement in Italy ; and 
was still, in the age of Augustus, a large and flourishing 
city. Ravaged, however, by pestilence and war, it rapidly 
declined not long after. At the present time scarce a trace 
of it is left, except some masses of ruins, and a few scattered 
substructions. It was the place whither Tarquin the proud 
finally retired after the failure of all his violent attempts to 
recover his lost kingdom, and where he died and was buried. 
At a short distance he the ruins of the ancient Liternum, 
celebrated for how different a retirement, and how different 
a tomb ! This is the hallowed spot 

* * u ^T^i ^ g vulgo et Bcena in secret^ rem6rant 

" Virtus Scipiade, et mitis sapientia Lsli."— Hor. Sat. I. lib. ii. 

The verse is applied, I believe, by Horace to the younger, 
but is equally appropriate to the elder Scipio. It was here 
that the conqueror of Carthage employed himself in the 
decline of life, in literary occupations, and easy intercourse 
with his friends. It was here that he laid his bones, teach- 
ing a necessary lesson to capricious Rome, by the reproachfril 
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epitaph inscribed upon his tomb. "Ungrateful country, 
thou shalt not receive my bones.'' 

But returning to Gums, and abandoning for a time the 
recollections of history, let us attend to the associations sug- 
gested on the spot, by one of the subUmest fictions of ancient 
verse. Standing on the Eubcean rock, hard by the ruined 
temple of the Cumaean Apollo, the shore is full in sight, the 
" Euboicffi Ciunarum Orse," on which ^neas landed with 
the remnant of the Trojans. Between it and my station,- 
still rise impervious thickets, the degenerate descendants of 
the ancient wood, through which he came in search of the 
temple of Apollo and the Sybil's grot. The temple of Diana, 
the "aurea tecta," on which the poet lavishes so many 
embellishments, and where the priestftss of Apollo and his 
sister met the pious hero, has left no trace of its existence, 
save in the immortal verse. But the cave of the sybil, 
the "Antrum immane," still survives beneath my feet, 
" excisum Euboicee latus ingens rupis in antrum." I saw, 
it is true, no hundred entrances, and heard no inspired voice. 
It was enough that I remembered the description which 
Yirgil gives of the confusion of iBneas, and the frenzy of 
the prophetess. It was enough that I could recall her threats 
and warnings, and the humble petitions of her supplicant 
From hence I followed with my eye the son of Anchises as 
he returned towards the shore, alarmed and anxious, " moeste 
defixus lumina vultu." I seemed to witness his grief at the 
death of his companion, to behold the Trojans preparing for 
the funeral, to see their chief withdraw in search of the 
golden branch, and mark his return to perform the final 
rites, and erect a rude monument to the memory of his 
friend below tliat very promontory — 

* * "qui nunc Miacnus ab illo 

" Dicitur, n3t<^niiiiDqu<» tenet jxjr s.Truln nomcn.'* 
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Leaving my station, I betook myself to the lake of Avor- 
nus, about a mile eastward, which still bears its ancient 
name, and near which ^neas had discovered the golden 
bough. It is situated in a deep basin, nearly circular, and 
about half a mile in diameter, surrounded by steep and lofty 
hills, the sides of which were once covered with forests, the 
gloomy resort of the Cimmerians. They are now in the 
state to which they were reduced by Augustus, entirely bare. 
But although the brown horror of the woods, the ^' nemo- 
rum tenebrse," are removed, here are still the jaws of the infer- 
nal abode, a long subterranean cave, with dark and narrow 
diverging passages, sufficient in truth to furnish materials to 
the &ncy of the poet Before this yawning abyss, I again 
met the bold ad ventjirer and his sybil guide. The sacrifices 
are offered to Night and Proserpine, and the victim bulls to 
Pluto. The suimnits of the trees begin to tremble, the 
earth beUows beneath, and the howling of the dogs of He- 
cate is borne upon the morning air. The raging prophetess 
exclaims, " Procul, O procul este profeni," and, followed by 
her companion, plunges headlong from the light of day. 
Within this passage the poet places the terrible assembly of 
Grief, Remorse, Disease, Old Age, and Fear, and Famine, 
Sleep, '^ Lethi cons€Ufiguineus," and the bad joys of the soul ; 
and in the opposite threshold, ^ adverso in limine," War 
and Discord and the couches of the Furies. This opposite 
threshold is the other termination of the passage, where it 
issues from under the hill towards the south. Near it grew 
that ancient and dark elm, the roost of empty dreams ; and 
between it and the Lucrine lake, the " Stygia palus^ of the 
poet, which lies about a quarter of a mile to the southeast, 
are still found caverns, the " Stabula^ ferarum," where were 
assembled all the monsters of ancient fable, " Gorgons and 
hydras and chimeras dire." Hence the road leads onward 
to the waves of Acheron. The " Acherusia palus," now Iiago 
di Fusaro, is about a mile distant from Avermis in a south- 
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westerly direction, and is about a mile in length, terminating 
at its southern extremity, in a small pool with a narrow en- 
trance, the Cocytus of the poet It has an outlet in this 
quarter also to the sea. Upon the banks of Acheron, the 
hero finds himself surrounded by the wandering ghosts of 
the unburied crowd who belong to neither world, and soon 
meets the infernal boatman with his eyes of fire. The 
charmed branch gains him admission into the firail bark ; 
which, though almost sinking with the unaccustomed weight, 
yet bears him safdy to the further 8h<»e. These precincts 
are porvaded by the bark of Cerberus, ^ adverso recubans 
immanis in antra" This monster lulled to sleep, Mneeia 
hastens onward to the region of the weeping souls of in&nts 
and of those who have died under a fisdse accusation, where 
Minos shakes his fated urn. Not far firom hence are the 
^ lugentes campi," the residence of the victims of unhappy 
love. Here the shade of his forsaken Dido silently flits by, 
refusing to listen to the prayers, the complaints, the late and 
vain repentance, of the Trojan hero. How exquisitely ten- 
der is this allusion of the poet. The subject is just touched 
with the power, and left with the judgment, of a master. 
Further on a host of his old companions crowd around him 
to demand the object of his coming. Torn away by his 
attendant, he shortly arrives at the spot where the two roadb 
divide, one leading by the walls of Pluto to the Elysian 
fields, and the other to the place of torment, the ^'impiaTar- 
tara," of the poet On the left ^neas sees the city of the 
danmed, with its triple walls, surrounded by the fiery Phle- 
gethon, and guarded by the ever-wakeful Tisiphone. The 
sounds of groans and stripes and clashing chains afiright 
the passing hero. To increase his terror, the gates open 
wide upon their grating hinges, and the sibyl points him to 
the regkm of woe, extending downwards twice as far as the 
ethereal Olympus rises above earth. After alluding to the 
crimes and wretched fete of some -of its inhabitants, she 
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draws him onward on their destined path. Even in this 
part of his^lescription, the poet follows the geogra|diy of the 
place. The point where the road divides, is about halfway 
between the lake of Fusaro (Acheron) and the Mare Morto, 
which lies a mile €Ufid a half to the southeast On the kft, 
^ sinistra nipe," rises a long eminence, now called Monte de 
Selvaggi, bearing on its summit the craters of two extinct 
volcanos. It was allowable in the poet to suppose one of 
them at least active in the days of ^neas, and it required 
no great stretch of the imagination to convert a raging vol- 
cano into the Tartarus which he has depicted. Why, in- 
deed, may it not be supposed, that there was an eruption of 
lava in the time of Homer, corresponding with the fiery 
Phlegethon which he describes as running down into the 
Acherusian lake ? 

Leaving in the rear this terrible vicinity, .£neas soon 
reaches the gate of Elysium, and deposits wittiin his golden 
branch. In the beautiful words of the poet — 

" DevenAre locos leUM et amoBna Tireta 

" Fortunatonim nemorciiD, aedesqae beatas." 

This delightful region is worthy of his description. Its 
principal expanse is an ascending plain, on the northern 
and longest shore of the Mare Morto, a fine sheet of water 
communicating with the Julian port Secluded, fertile in 
fruits and flowers, commanding a fine prospect, rejoicing in 
a glorious sky, and a delicious climate, and sheltered alike 
from the sirocco and the northern blast, it is the most appro- 
priate place that could have been selected by the poet for 
the peaceful habitation, the tranquil enjoyments, of the blest 
Inquiring for Anchises, they are led by one of the shades 
with the direction " Hoc supemte jugum," up a rising emi- 
nence, such as exists along the northern bank of the port 
of Miseno^ and find the object of their search engaged in 
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meditation in a secluded valley. The greeting of the father 
and the son, the joy, the tears, the vainly sought embrace, 
so eloquently described by the immortal bard, are familiar 
to all the world. I will not pause on the discourse of An- 
chises, illustrating, as it does, the metempsychosis of the 
ancients, nor on his exhibition of the posterity of his son, 
which concludes with that beautiful and pathetic allusion to 
Marcellus, supposed by many to be a proof that the advent 
of some extraordinary personage, a " hero of heroes," was 
expected in Virgil's time among the heathen, corresponding 
with the Messiah of the Jews. 

One or two points in the locaUties of the region alone re- 
main to be discussed. Where is the fiibled Lethe, which 
iBneas saw from hence, and the secluded vale? The latter 
lies just below the hill on the eastern bank of the Mare 
Morto ; and this lake is the only substitute which we have 
for the " Lethsea amnis." The double gates of sleep may best 
be placed upon the eminence where Anchises sate retired. 
His son, dismissed from the ivory gate, and thus spared from 
retracing the horrors he had passed, " cleaves his way " di- 
rectly to his ships and his companions. Such are the traces 
given of the distant Trojan hero, by the Canon de Jorio, in 
his admirable work entitled " Viaggio di Enea cUlo Inferno 
ed agli Elisii secondo VirgUoP It is pretended by some, 
that the nature of the ground has been changed so much 
since the days of Virgil, that it is impossible so accurately to 
identify the various points of the journey. It is true, that in 
the earthquake of 1538, the ground opened near the Lucrine 
lake, and poured out a flood of sand and cinders sufficient 
to form Monte Nuovo, a hill four hundred feet in height, and 
three miles in circumference. But this, besides being without 
the limit of the " Tartarea regna," is the only change authen- 
ticated, or even definitely pretended. To the incredulous, I 
would only address the fiair and constant exhortation of de 
Jorio, ^^Andate e vedete^^ — Go and see. I frankly confe^ss that 
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it was this proof, and this alone, that could make a convert 
of myself! Others complain that the region and the objects 
are not commensurate with the descriptions of the poet It 
is absurd to expect that they should be so. Yirgil is not a 
writer of geography. He merely associates the splendors of 
his own imagination with names and places hallowed by 
Homer's verse, and by ancient superstition. He takes suffi- 
cient care, however, that a similitude should be preserved 
throughout It is no doubt true, that the sybils' grot, and 
the cavern, on the borders of Avemus, are artificial Still, 
they have existed as far back as the memory of man extends ; 
and even before the Augustan age were endowed with their 
fabulous character and titles. Avernus, too, is stripped of its 
surrounding forests, and the EHysian fields of their delightful 
groves. Still, enough is lefl in this poetic region, trodden 
and retrodden by the feet of Virgil, and pervaded, as it were, 
even now by the majestic intonations of his muse, not only 
to satisfy but to fascinate the mind, which, instead of 
indulging in a criticizing humor, yields itself up to the 
enthusiasm, that the circumstances under which it is sur- 
veyed are so well-calculated to ins[Hre. 
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LETTER XXXV. 



FINAL DEPARTURE FROM ROME-VIEW FROM THE APPENINE8-TOLENTINO 
— MACERATA — LORETO — ^ANCONA— FANO— SAN MARINO-RIMINI— THE 
RUBICON. 



I LEFT Rome, whither I had returned from Naples, never 
probably to revisit it, with deep regret, on the fourteenth of 
Hay. It has been well observed, that even disagreeable 
things and persons excite a melancholy sensation when 
parted with, apparently for ever. There is a magic in the 
word farewell, in the thought that our adieu is final, which 
conceals the qualities that may have displeased, the deformi- 
ties that may have disgusted us ; while it infinitely magnifies 
the beauties and the virtues which had previously escaped 
our notice. What then must be the feelings of the traveller 
when he bids farewell to that eternal city, when he issues for 
the last time from her walls, when he crosses for the last time 
her Tiber, when the seven hills sink below the line of vision, 
and the cross of St. Peter's itself finally disappears frt>m 
view ? They must be experienced in order to be realized. 
To undertake their description were utterly in vain. 

For (me hundred miles I pursued the same road which I 
had taken in coming from Florence : through the pestiferous 
verdure of the Campagna, the delightfril groves that border 
it; the rich valleys of Nami and Spoleto, watered by the 
streams of the Yelino and Clitumhus, and separated by the 
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lofty ridge of IfoQteSoinma; through landscapes ever varied, 
and every where exulting in the glorious lights and luxuriant 
vegetation of an Italian sky, climate, soil and spring. From 
Foligno we turned off toward the east to meet the Afqpe- 
nines. Nothing could be more interesting than the prospect 
from the first ascent The shades of ev^iing had just 
begun to £bJ1 upon the valley, softening its smiling beauty into 
sober sadness, and clothing, with a browner horror, the steep 
and craggy hills by which we were surrounded. In the 
distance rose, range above range, in far perqiective, the 
mountains which bound the valley on the west Around 
us myriads of fire-flies flitted above the low herbage, stud- 
ding the surfiace of the earth with jewels. From hence we 
travelled for about forty miles through the dreary Appenines 
beneath the light of a scarce visible moon, by the side of 
frightful precipices, and firowning summits, amid a silence 
interrupted only now and Ijben by the roar of a mountain 
torrent, cur by the thunder now muttering in the distance, 
and now reverberated through all the caverns of the moun- 
tains. At Serravalle, a town situated between two summits 
scarcely six hundred feet apart, we left Umbria, and entered 
upon the March of Ancona. The morning brought us to 
Tolentino, a c(»isiderable town situated on the ChientL 
Hero terminates the passage of the mountains, although the 
country still continues hilly even to the ocean. At some 
distance from this town upon the road, there is a circular 
[dain of no great extent surrounded by steep hills, whidi 
was the scene of the last battle of the gallant and unfortu- 
nate Murat The contest continued for three dajrs ; but the 
undisciplined valor of the Neapolitans was not sufficient to 
resist the experience and skiUof the Austrian army, though 
the last was fiur inferior in number. From this field of blood, 
we passed onward to a delightful region in the vicinity of 
Macerata. The frtce of the country is entirely composed of 
hills, varied in size, height, and outline, crowned here and 
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thefe with picturesque ciUes, cultivated to their very suin- 
mits, and exhibiting the utmoet luxuriance and beauty. 
Such is the country from Macerata to Ancona, through 
RecAnati, Loreto, and Osimo, all situated upon the sumnuts 
of the hills. The towns themselves are remarkably well 
built and clean, fiur superuNT in general to any I had seen of 
the same size in Europe. From their extericNr you ccmunand 
a delightful view over the surrounding country, comprehend- 
ing sometimes five or six considerable cities, and terminating 
on one side in the mountains, <m the other in the Uue line 
of the Adriatic 

Loreto is celebrated as containing, acc(xrding to the legend, 
the very house of the Virgin Mother, traneported hither 
throu^ the air by angels. The house* now stands beneath 
the dome of a large and magnificent church, and is incrusted 
OD the outside with bas-reliefis in marUe, but exhibits within 
its original rough stone walls. It is about thirty feet in length 
by fifteen in width. The city consists of one long street, com- 
posed almost entirely of shops, where rosaries, crucifixes, and 
other objects of devotion, are sold in profiision ; and is crowded 
with beggars, whose number, importunity, and insolence 
are intoleraUe. The view of Ancona firmn a distance is 
strikingly interesting. Seated on the borders of the sea, 
beside a beautiful basin, whose shores are high and varied, 
and commanded itself by a steq) conic eminence, in part 
covered with houses, it overlooks the Adriatic, like a queen. 
It is in ftct the most commercial town in the pqpe's domin- 
ions, being a free port It contains about twenty thousand 
inhabitants. This pcnrt was the principal naval station of 
the Bomans on the Adriatic. They built a magnificent 
mole of huge sUme, bound together with iron, about five 
hundred yards in length, and adorned the entrance with a 
triumi^ial arch| in honor o( Trajan. This consists of a 
single gate-way with four half columns on each front. It 
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is compoeed of marble, and is of the Corinthian order. 
Though much worn, it is still entire, and very beautiful. 

From Ancona we travelled along the borders of the sea 
to Rimini, passing through Sinigaglia,Fano, and Pesaro, and 
a number of places of inferior importance. Fano is situated 
on the Metaurus, a river celebrated for the defeat of Asdru- 
bal by the consuls lavius Salinator and Claudius Nero ; a 
defeat which forever destroyed the hopes of Hannibal, and 
established the security of Rome. A hill not far from Fos- 
sombrome still bears the name of Monte Asdrubal, and is 
supposed to have been one of the principal sites of the battle. 
At Fano, also, there is a triumphal arch, erected in honor of 
Augustus, and though much de&ced, serving still as one of 
the gates of the town. Pesaro is a beautiful town, very re- 
gularly built On the left of the road from. thence to 
Rimini, you have almost constantly in view the city of San 
Marino, situated on the top of a mountain, which presents 
on the side towards the road a tremendous perpendicular 
precipice. The repubUc is, indeed, seated like an eagle's 
nest, in a place well calculated to preserve its independence. 
Its site is no less adapted to the preservation of republican 
simplicity. Its soil is rugged, and its climate severe. The 
snow Ues for six months in the year. Its weakness is its 
defence. It embraces only that single mountain and two or 
three hills in the vicinity, counting five churches, three con- 
vents, and five thousand inhabitants. They had the wis- 
dom to decline any enlargement of their territory at the 
hands of the French. Rimini is an ancient and large city. 
You enter it after having passed under a beautiful, though 
ruined, arch of triumph erected in honor of Augustus, over 
a superb bridge, constructed of white marble, under Augus- 
tus and Tiberius. I could not but remember that this was 
the city of Francesca, whose melancholy and guilty story 
has been treated with such surpassing tenderness and deli- 
cacy by the Florentine bard, a poet who generally dealt only 
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in the gloomy and the terrible. Another poet, in still earlier 
times, has immortalized another historical fact which occur- 
red at Rimini, and which indeed needed no additional im- 
mortality beyond its own importance. Rimini was the first 
city Aai saw Ceesar in arms against his country, or'rather 
against an envious faction, which wished to deprive him of 
the authority that he had used so advantageously for the 
extension of the empire, and to strip him without a cause of 
all his hard-won honors. Lucan has described his sudden 
i^pearance in the fcxxim of Rimini, with his usual fire and 
rapid accumulation of circumstances. The pedestal is still 
shown in the market-place, from which it is pretended that 
he harangued the inhabitants. Between Rimini and Cesena, 
there are three small streams, crossing the road, which all 
claim the title of the Rubicon. The &ct, however, probar 
My is, that it belongs to none of them, but rather to the 
stream formed by the confluence of the three. This stream 
was crossed by the ancient Via Emilia at the confluence, 
and still nearer the sea by another road, which was probably 
the one taken by Caesar. It was here that he cast the die 
that decided his own destiny, but not the destiny of his 
country ; which made him a dictator and the victim of con- 
spiracy, but which had but an accidental influence in has- 
tening the crisis, that the luxury and corruption of the citi- 
zens had been long preparing for the state. From Rimini 
we passed onward in a fertile but level and uninteresting 
country, through Savignano, Cesena, Forlimpopoli, Forli, 
Faenza, and Imola, to' Bolc^na. All these towns are an- 
cient as the times of the Rpmans, and are remarkably neat 
and well built, with broad clean straight streets, and an air 
of comfort seldom seen in continental towns. Faenza par- 
ticularly is called the Florence of Romagna. 
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LETTER XXXYL 

BOLOGNA— AUCADED BTREETS-INDU8TBT OF THE PEOPLE— TOWERS- 
GREAT SaUARE GALLERY OF BOLOGNA PRIVATE GALLERIES 

OHURCHEB-CEMETERY OF CERTOBA— CHURCH OF STA. MARIA DELLA 
GUARDIA-CONVENT OF.BT. MICHAEL IN BOCCO-UNIVSR8ITY OP Ba 
LOGNA—FERRARA— HOSPITAL WHERE TASSO WAS CONFINED-PUBLIC 
LIBRARY— THE PO-THE ADIGE— THE L AGUNE-ARRIVAL AT VSNICB. 

BoLOQNA is a city which deserves a sojourn of weeks, 
and a descriptioa of many pages. Unfortunately it was not 
in my power to remain longer than four days^ You will 
easily perceive, thereforei that my notices must be brie£ 
Bologna, as you well know, is only under the protection of 
the pope, and not properly an integral part of hisdominioiis. 
It is true that a cardinal legate resides there in capacity of 
governor: but his prerogative is much restrained by the 
people, who elect their own magistrates, administer their 
own laws, and manage their own finances. The town is 
situated on the Reno, a rapid stream, which serves to turn 
the machinery of a multitude of manu£Bustories ; and is 
about two miles long by one wide, containing upwards of 
seventy thousand inhabitants. The houses are generally 
well built, the churches richly ornamented, the palaces ex- 
tensive and magnificent What distinguishes Bologna, 
however, from every other city in the world, is, its arcaded 
streets. I know not how better to describe this than by 
saying that the sidewalks, which are generally broad and 
paved with brick, or with a hard composition resepibling 
marble, are in fact a part of the basement story of the houses, 
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the front wall being opened in arcades^ supported either by 
piles (NT columns. This arrangement is not only convenient, 
but magnificent It contributes, however, with other causes, 
to render the city somewhat triste. The streets are neces- 
sarily more narrow ; and, as there is little use for carriages, 
it is a rare thing to see one abroad. Besides this, the un- 
common industry of the Bdognese confines them very much 
to the manu&cturing of silk crape,flowers, paper, and soap ; 
so that, in comparison with other European towns, their city 
appears sditary and deserted. Of all the towers of Bologna, 
bulk by her nobles in times of barbarism, for no other pur- 
pose than to attest their grandeur, only two remain ; one 
(it is said) upwards of four hundred feet in height, and the 
other one hundred and sixty feet, with an inclination firom 
the perpendicular of nearly ten feet The great square of 
Bologna boasts one of the finest fountains, in some respects, 
in the worUL It is entirely of bronze, and is the work of a 
celebrated native artist, John of Bologna. The colossal 
statue of Neptune, leaning on his trident in an attitude and 
with an air truly majestic, is a prodigy of art The heads 
of the sirens, who are {daced at each angle of his lofty pe- 
destal, are extremely beautiful, and the other accessories are 
of a similar character. The general design, however, is 
qxiiled by the miserably small quantity of water, which the 
fountain emits only in petty jets from various quarters. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is no water at all ; so that the god 
of ocean is called to preside over the spout of a tea-pot, or 
an exhausted urn. 

The principal gallery of Bologna is that which belongs to 
the city, and though not very extensive, is rich, more espe 
cially in chef cPcBuvrea g! the Caracci ancl their school. Of 
these I shall mention but a few. The Communion of St 
Jerome, by Agostino Caracci, though inferior to the delinear 
tion of the same suliject by Dominichino, is yet a very beau* 
tiful piece, and is remarkable as containing, in some respects. 
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the germ of the more celebrated work. The head of the 
saint, particularly, is the same in both. The Transfigura- 
tion, by Ludovico Caracci, is a noble composition, noUy 
executed. It represents only the scene upon the mount 
The figures are larger than life ; our Lord is speaking with 
energy ; the heads of the prophets are instinct with insfHra- 
tion. The apostles are smitten with overpowering awe. 
There is more energy in this piece than in that of Raphael ; 
but every one must prefer, as more appropriate and impres- 
sive, the divine dignity, the calm, celestial grace, the godlike 
expression, of the Roman master. The genius of Annibal 
Caracci is not adequately represented in this collection. The 
same, however, cannot be said of Guido. There are two 
pictures here, in his fcrte manner, which may challenge 
competition with any in the world. The one is his celebrated 
Samson, who, fifler having slain the Philistines, is drinking, 
with head upraised, the water which distils from his singular 
weapon. The attitude is replete with grace : the design of 
the figure is very much admired by connoisseurs, and the 
relief is truly magical. The other is the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, a miracle of composition, in which six mothers 
with their children, and two executioners, are placed in an 
incredibly small space, .without the least confusion or distor- 
tion. The savage form, features, and expression of the brawny 
rufiians, the distraction of the flying and resisting mothers, 
the despair of one who, prostrate on her knees, with clasped 
hands, lifts her desolate but still exquisitely beautiful coun- 
tenance to heaven, the fiight of the living, the bloody and 
livid forms of the already murdered infants, are delineated 
with a force which appeals at once to the imagination and 
the heart. The picture, indeed, is only saved ixova being 
too horrible, by the celestial beauty, the sublime sensibility, of 
the kneeling figure in the midst. There is another enor- 
mously large picture by Guido, the composition of which is 
exceedingly defective, as he was obliged to follow in it the 
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directions of others. The execution, however, is impressive and 
sublime. The picture is divided into two parts. In the upper 
is represented a Madonna della Pieta, attended by angels, and 
seated above the dead body of her son, extended at her feet 
In the lower are placed the patron saints of the city of Bo- 
logna. A full-length portrait of some nameless bishop, by 
the same great master, is really marvellously executed, par- 
ticularly in its relief The whole figure, at some distance, 
seems actually alive and projecting from the canvass. The 
Madonna del Rosario, by Dominichino, is so called from 
the fact that all the personages are furnished with that kn^ 
plement of cathoUc devotion. It is a large picture, brillilint 
with beautiful cherubs, pious saints, and transported martyrs. 
The composition is the usual one — in this instance, however, 
admirably managed — of a Madonna seated in the air, and 
the other personages ranged below. The martyrdom of St. 
Agnes, and the assassination of St. Peter, a Dominican monk, 
and a member of the inquisition, by the same hand, are also 
excellent. The St. Bruno of Guercino, placed below, in an 
attitude of devotion, while die Madonna is seated above, in 
calm and dignified and beneficent beauty, is admirable for 
the disposition of light and shade, and the magic relief ef- 
fected by the peculiar method of this painter. Amidst this 
gorgeous display of the chef dPceuvres of the school of Bo- 
logna, the genius of Raphael still shines predominant At- 
tended by four male and female personages, his St Cecilia 
stands, holding in one hand a model of the pipes of an organ, 
and looking up to heaven, with a countenance on which is 
depicted the very soul of music and of devotion. In this 
renewed contemplation of the manner of the great master, I 
could not enough admire that wonderful union of the utmost 
fineness and nicety of execution with the greatest force of 
composition ; the highest energy of poetical and refined 
expressiony and the perfection of grace, dignity, and beauty. 
This {Hcture is placed opposite to the Slaughter of the Inno- 
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cents by Guida These were to me the most inlerestuig 
pieces in the collection. 

The private galleries of Bologna are some of them exten- 
sive ; but I must confess myself to have been disi^ipointed 
in their contents. The gallery of Zlambeccari is now the 
principal, but is in fact, comparatively qpeaking, scarcdy 
worthy of a visit The gallery of Sampieri, which ccmtained^ 
among other celebrated pieces, the Su Peter and St Paul of 
Guido, has lost all its pictures, which are now dispersed into 
every cpiarter of the globe. In the churches also, I was dis- 
appointed. In the city of the Caracci, I had expected to find 
more numerous traces of their art The cathedral church of 
St Peter contains some frescoes from the hand of Ludovioa 
On the curve of the tribune is represented our Lord, sur- 
rounded by the twelve apostles, delivering the keys to the 
kneeling Peter ; a piece re[dete with expression, and mani- 
festing a profound knowledge of the art There are other 
frescoes, by the same hand, on the ceiling, which at the 
time of my visit were covered by a staging erected far the 
purpose of repairs. In the church of San Dominico, there 
is a beautiful fresco by Guido, representing the saint ascend- 
ing and received up into glory by Jesus and his mother. 
The wall glows with the pure brightness of heaven, while 
the heads beam with an expression equally celestiaL The 
church of San Giacomo Maggiore contains a number of 
works by the Caracci and Dominichino. Here, again, cir- 
cumstances were my enemies. The church is ordinarily 
dark, but in honor of the festival of Easter, it had been 
hung with rich crimson drapery, which, descending two or 
three feet below the top of the recesses where the pictures 
are placed, so obscured them, that it was almost impossible 
to discern the figures. I thus lost the conversion of St Paul 
by Annibal, and the three pictures painted by the two 
brothers and the cousin, in competition with one another. 
The Circumcision of our Lord by Dominichino was, how- 
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ever, more advantageously situated. The earnest piety of 
the mother, and the dignified sanctity of the high priest, the 
rich drapery of the latter and his attendants, suggest at once 
to the mind that this is by the author of the Communion of 
St Jerome. The picture is also distinguished by two of the 
moBt beautiful of those beautiful children, whom its author 
was 80 fond of introducing. The church of St. Paolo, con- 
tains some exquisite pictures by Cavedone, and other Bolog- 
nese painters, and a St. Gregory by Guercino, deUvering 
souls from Purgatory. At the invocation of the saint they 
rise, assisted by angels, from the flames, and ascend towards 
Christ and his mother, seated in glory in the heavens. In 
the same church are two colossal statues, chef dFceuvres of 
Algardi, representing the decapitation of St. PauL The 
resigned and kneeling Apostle, and the brawny executioner 
wielding his suspended sword, compose a group of genuine 
sublimity. 

I devoted one day of my stay at Bologna, to the environs, 
which contain some objects well worthy of a visiL The 
cemetery of the Certosa, about two miles firom the city, is 
one of the most magnificent on earth. It is composed of 
two grand courts, three or four hundred yards square, sur* 
rounded by covered porticos, within which against the inner 
wall, are placed the monuments of the deceased. These 
are of various kinds : paintings on the wall in imitation of 
bas-relief, sarcophagi of marble and scagliola, adorned with 
statues in marble and in plaster, presenting collectively, a 
scene of monumental magnificence, not to be met with else- 
where in the world. Besides these principal courts, there 
are a multitude of smaller enclosures, appropriated to special 
purposes, to nuns, monks, orphans, strangers, the army, &c. 
and a number c^ passages lined with tombs. 

From hence I proceeded to the church of S. Maria della 
Guardia, situated upon a lofty eminence three miles from 
the city. This church contains a picture of the Madonna, 
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said to be by St. Luke, to which the Bolc^ese formerly paid 
so great a devotion that they loaded her shrine with jewels, 
erected this beautiful church in the form of a Greek cross, 
surmounted by a dome, and covered within by the richest 
marbles, and constructed a covered portico with six hundred 
and fifty arcades, and three miles in length, from the gate of 
the city, to the very door of the church. The portico is 
built massively of brick covered with stucco. The expenses 
were defrayed entirely by private contributions. The view 
from the eminence is stupendous. On one side you behold 
hills of the most picturesque and wild outline, swelling gra- 
dually towards the west, into the Appenines of Florence. 
On the other you command a plain apparently as broad as 
the ocean, traversed by the sandy bed of the Reno, studded 
with villages and cities — here Bologna reclining at your feet, 
and there the distant towers of Modena just marked on the 
horizon. 

Descending by the arcade, we turned off before we reached 
the city, to visit the deserted convent, and church of St. 
Michael in Bocco, situated about half way up the decUvity 
of the same range of hills, crowned by the church of S. 
Maria. The convent was formerly the residence of a rich 
corporation of Olivetans. They were dispersed by the 
French, and the building was converted into barracks, and 
a hospital. It was subsequently used for a prison. At pre- 
sent It is vacant. We were first ushered into a circular 
court, whose walls once boasted some of the finest works of 
the Caracci, and their most distinguished scholars. They 
have been so obhterated by time, damp, and still more by a 
barbarous soldiery, that they are no longer distinguishable. 
I saw, for instance, one &ce whose beauty might have saved 
it from such a vulgar outrage, with a pair of spectacles on 
nose, scratched in the waU. From hence we passed into the 
dismantled church, whose frescoes^ being out of reach, are 
in a tolerable state of preservation. On the yault of the 
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principal chapel is represented the Virgin in glory, and on 
the cupola, Paradise itself, both glowing with radiance and 
with fanna and feature9 of celestial beauty. On the parti- 
tion that divides this chapel. from the body of the church, 
over the broad arch which constitutes its entrance, is repre- 
sented the Archangel Michael armed with a shield and spear, 
driving the rebellious angels out of Paradise. The aveng- 
ing minister is placed above in the centre of the arch, while 
down the two sides fall headlong the enemies of God. In 
gazing astonished at this piece, one is irresistibly reminded 
of the judgment of Michael Angelo, which it resembles in 
sublimity, and in some of its details. In one of the side 
chapels is found a repetition by Guido himself of the Mad- 
dalena delle Radici, of the Sciarra palace at Rome. The 
ceiling of the Convent Library, consisting of one long hall, 
and a smaller chamber at each end, is painted in fresco by 
Guido, Dominichino, and the Caracci. When the convent 
was used for a prison, the windows of these apartments 
were walled up, and only a few holes left for air. In the 
same state they still remain, and are consequently so dark 
that the frescoes, which appear to be well preserved, cannot 
be viewed to any advantage. The range of hills on which 
these two churches are situated, affords a number of delight- 
ful sites, covered with the villas, groves, and gardens, of the 
Bolognese nobility. Their aspect is gay and splendid. 

The University of Bologna, one of the most ancient, and 
at one time, the most distinguished, in Europe, must not be 
forgotten. It contains an extensive museum of antiques, 
a large collection in natural philosophy, of wax anatomical 
prqMurations, of chymical, physical, and astronomical appa- 
ratus, and a library of one hundred and forty thousand vo- 
lumes. At present it has about four hundred students, not 
the twentieth part of the number which it once could boast 
I left Bologna with regret, and traversing a rich dead level, 
without passing through any considerable town, arrived after 
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a journey of thirty miles at Ferrara. It is a beautiM city, 
with uncommonly broad well built streets ; but at present is 
not in a flourishing condition. It contains within its wide 
extent only twenty-four thousand inhabitants, three thou- 
sand of whom are Jews. The cathedral is of a sort of 
mongrel Gothic architecture, vast in size, but otherwise not 
remarkable. The ancient castle of the Dukes of Este, is 
also Gothic and surrounded by a moat One cannot traverse 
its damp and gloomy halls without.emotion. At every step 
one seems to hear the echo of the voice of Tasso, or to see 
the form of Eleanora, or to listen to the inspiring strain of 
the romantic bard of chivalry. From the castle I proceeded 
to the hospital, where Tasso was confined by his patron. 
The chamber of the poet is a toleraUy spacious, but damp 
and chilly vaulted apartment, the pavement of which is on 
the sur£Gu:e of the ground. It receives its little light and air 
from a small grated window, looking on a narrow and 
obscure interior passage* Here the poet consumed seven 
wretched years, torn by cruel regrets, by the remorse of an 
illicit, or at least presumptuous passion, by exclusion from all 
the fioLir works of nature, and communion with his fellow- 
men ; by sufferings, in short, sufficient to produce that very 
madness under preteni^ of which he was confined. At the 
door IB the name of Byron, scratched, it is said, by his own 
hand, upon the piaster) a name blackened by crime, though 
illustrated by genius. 

From the prison of Tasso, I proceeded to the public li- 
brary, a large collection very elegantly arranged, but distin- 
guished above all, by the reUcs which it preserves of three 
of the great poets of Italy. In one end of the principal hall 
is fixed in the wall the monument of Ariosto, brought hither 
together with his bones by General Miollis, from the church 
of the Benedictines, at the time when the convent was con- 
verted by the French into a military barrack. Here,in a temple 
consecrated to letters, the bones of the poet finally and appro- 
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priately repose. In a small apartment adjoining are preserved 
his autographs, together with those of Tasso and Guarini. 
The relics consist in one of the comedies of Ariosto, and a num- 
ber of his letters ; some of the minor poems of Tasso, among 
others the sonnet addressed by him from his prison to Alfonso, 
which is said to have procured his liberation, and a copy of 
the Gerusalemme laberata, not written but corrected by him- 
self and the whole of the Pastor Fido of Guarini, very 
neatly prepared for the press by his own hand. Besides 
these relics, are preserved the chair of Ariosto, and a beauti- 
ful bronze inkstand presented to him by the Duke of Fer- 
rara, which he was in the habit of using. My emotions on 
looking over these interesting remains, I am not ashamed to 
confess, were overpowering. I was in the city of Ferrara. 
I had visited the palace of Alfonso : I had just left the pri- 
son ct Tasso : the bones of Ariosto were in the next apart- 
ment, and here were the fieuniliar traces of their genius, the 
^ winged wcNrds" which proceeded from their glowing ima- 
ginations, to be fixed upon the leaf by their own hands in 
enduring characters. How great, I thought within myself 
how enduring, how universal, is the influence of genius ! It 
is confined, to no age, language, or nation. Three centuries 
have passed away, and yet every one who has a soul lingers 
in the charmed apartment, as if Tasso and Ariosto still were 
present Bfouniains and oceans interv^ae, and yet here am 
I firom a land in their days a wilderness, a pilgrim at the 
shrine of the Italian muse. 

Having passed the night at Ferrara, I was conveyed early 
in the morning to Ponte del Lago Oscuro, a small village, 
about four miles distant, on the Po. Here I embarked on 
board of a steamboat, and sailed for four hours on the broad 
bosom of the ^' king of rivers." It b here a large and rapid 
stream, but certainly one of the most uninteresting that I 
have ever seen. The banks are unifiirmly flat, and only 
divernfied, at very kmg intervals, with filthy and miserable 
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villages. From the Po we entered a canal, which conducted 
us, in a wretched boat drawn by one horse, to the Adige, 
whose bed, though only about twelve- miles distant, is con- 
siderably higher than that of the Po, which it resembles in 
the character of its scenery. Having descended the Adige 
a short distance, we entered another canal, by which we 
passed, after crossing the Brenta, into the Lagune that sur- 
round Venice upon every side. At Chic^gia, a town built 
apparently in the water, we took a steamboat for the distance 
of fifteen miles which still remained. The Lagune and the 
towns built upon them, are defended from the inroads of the 
sea by tongues of land, united and fortified by an enormous 
mole, in all twelve miles in length, rising about ten feet 
above the surfioice of the water ; broad enough at the top for 
three men to walk abreast, and composed entirely of hewn 
Istrian stone, resembling marble in its whiteness. This ram- 
part was built during the prosperous days of the RepubUc, 
and is, beyond a doubt, the most stupendous work of its 
kind in the world. It was distinctly visible as we passed 
along. Having thus in view this noble monument of her 
ancient greatness, and skirting along a number of towns, 
her island satellites, we at length came in sight of the Queen 
of the Adriatic, floating in the distance, on her appropriate 
element The scene was indeed magnificent On the left 
arose the Euganean hills, whence the prophetic seer beheld 
afisur ofi* the battle of Pharsalia. Befcnre us the &iry city, 
with its spires and domes, and projecting islands, seemed to 
rise indeed a Yenus from the foam of the ocean. Behind 
her towered the mountains of Friuli, still crowned with the 
snows of winter. As we approached, a Venetian pointed 
with exultation to the tower of St Mark's, to the beautiful 
domes of the Salute and the Redemptore, and the lofty 
spires of S. Zacharia and S. Giorgio. Still nearer, and the 
long and narrow gondolas, painted uniformly black, with 
bow and stem raised above the water, managed by two 
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lOweiB, or more generally by one alone, b^an to flit about 
us like birds skimming the surface of the ocean. By and 
by the Piazzetta of St Mark's became distinctly visible, with 
its rich ancient palace and its motley crowd. A moment 
more and the steamboat anchored. Gk>ndolas came swarming 
round us. I descended into one, and was shortly landed 
on the very door-step of the hotel. 
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The next day I began my examination of Venice, by 
being rowed in a gondola through various parts of the city. 
Commencing with thd grand canal, which divides it into 
two parts, running in the form of the letter S, and is about 
one hundred feet in breadth, I passed whole lines of unin- 
habited palaces, with closed window shutters and broken 
glasses, presenting a melancholy spectacle of grandeur in 
decay. Upon demanding the names of their owners, I heard 
rq)eated those, of Faliero, Morosini, Comaro, Grimani, Con- 
tarini, Priuli ; &milies connected with all that is glorious, 
and all that is atrocious, in the history of Venice ; but now 
extinct, or banished, or driven by poverty from the splendid 
abodes of their ancestors. The history of one family, that 
(jS Pesaro, is singular and interesting. Its head, though rich 
and able to maintain his rank, has been a voluntary exile 
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ever since the fall of the Repubhc. The appearance of ihe 
older palaces is one of barbaric magnificence. They fNnesent 
Crothic arches supported by Grecian columns and roo&, 
sometimes crowned with mimic spires. The more modem 
are large and majestic edifices, constructed in some instances 
entirely of marble, and presenting a front of two or three 
stories of columns of diflerent orders. By and by we came 
to the bridge of the Rialto, thrown across the canal in a 
single lofty arch built of white Istrian stone, and covered 
on both sides with shops. Landing here, we ascended the 
bridge by its steps, to catch the superb view which is pre- 
sented on both sides by the circular sweep of the canal, with 
its lines of palaces. Descending, we visited the ancient square 
of the Rialto, in the olden time the exchange of Venice, the 
very place, indeed, where Shylock was rated by Antonio. It 
is small, and surrounded by a portico. The oldest church 
and prison of the city stand fronting the square ; and near 
it, along the edge of the canal, lies a long low building, die 
original palace of the Doge. From the grand canal, I after- 
wards made a circuit through a number of the minor ones ; 
and, landing occasionally, viewed in the deserted streets still 
more conspicuously the £edlen estate of Venice — ^walls moul- 
dering to decay — the streets themselves sinking, in places, 
below the ordinary level — and whole lines of houses unin- 
habited, and faUing fast into ruins. 

The principal object of curiosity to a stranger is the Piasa 
of St. Mark, and its surrounding edifices. The square is 
about five hundred feet long by two hundred wide. One 
end is occupied by the church of St Mark, and the c^jpoeike 
one by the new marble palace erected by Eugene Beauhar- 
nois. The sides are adorned by two long uniform buildings, 
two stories in height above the basement, furnished with as 
many ranges of half columns, and composed entirdy of 
marble. One of them is occupied as the residence of the 
viceroy or emperor, the other tac private purposes. Around 
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three sides of the square runs an arcaded gallery, occupying, 
with its shops and cafes, the basement story of the three 
edifices last named. From the end of the square on which 
stands the church, extends at right angles an open space 
terminating on the water. It is called the Piazzetta, and is 
neariy three hundred feet long, by one hundred and fifty 
wide. It is bounded on one side by the palace of the Doge, 
and on the other by the ancient Library. The tower of St. 
Blark is situated not far firom the church, near the angle of 
junction of the Piazza and Piazzetta. It is an ugly square 
brick building, surmounted by a short four-sided spire, in all 
about three hundred feet in heighL All these objects, how- 
ever, are worthy of a particular description. 

The Basilica of St Mark, commenced in the year 976 
and finished in 1071, is a strange mixture of Roman and 
Saracenic architecture, presenting, however, an imposing 
show of barbaric magnificence. It is about two hundred 
and thirty feet long, and in the cross one hundred and eighty 
wide. The height of the fnqade is seventy-five feet The 
roof is crowned by no less than five low domes. The firont 
presents five porches, over which are placed the celebrated 
bronze horses of Venice. These are generally supposed to 
be the work of Lysippus, and to have been brought from 
Greece, to Rome, where they adorned various public build- 
ings. From Borne they were transported to Constantino{rie, 
and placed on the church of St Sophia, in the same posi- 
tion which they now occupy on St Mark's. From Con- 
stanlinojde they were taken by the Venetians : they were 
removed by the French to Paris, firom whence they found 
their way back on the general restoration of plundered mo- 
numents. They are beautiful works, still half covered with 
their ancient gilding. The fieujade is enriched beside with a 
multitude of columns of porphyry, verd-antique, serpentine, 
and other equally precious marbles, of which no less than 
five hundred are employed to decorate this stupendous edifice. 
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With similar maleriald the whole facade is encrusted. The 
thick vaults of the Gothic porches are covered with hrilliant 
mosaics. Through the porches you pass into the vestibule, 
and thence enter, through a door once belonging to St. So- 
phia's, the church. The interior is covered with rich mar- 
ble, gold, and mosaics, from the obscurest angle of the pave- 
ment to the summit of every dome ; disposed in bad taste, 
it is true, yet presenting an appearance of magnificence, 
which, combined with the sombre Ught, the antique air, the 
associations of the place, is truly subUme. Most of the nx>- 
saics, statues, and bas-reliefs in bronze and marUe are of 
antique workmanship, and curious chiefly for their antiquity. 
There are many, however, of more modem date, whose in- 
trinsic excellence is worthy of admiration. I would men- 
tion, especially, the bronze door of the sacristy, executed by 
Sansovino, and representing on its two principal compart- 
ments the death and the resurrection of our Lord. There 
are many recollections connected wuth this ancient temple. 
Here near the door of entrance you are pointed to the spot, 
marked by a slab of porphyry, where the proud and power- 
ful Frederick Barbarossa, subdued by the arms and the fear 
of Venice, w^ho had espoused the pontifTs cause, knelt to 
implore the pardon and the blessing of Alexander IIL There 
is the tomb of Dandolo, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
the most aged of heroes. Yonder is tlie tribune, into wliich 
the newly elected Doge was wont to ascend, to receive the 
allegiance of the nobles and the people. 

The palace of the Doge is an edifice nearly square, built 
around a court, its front on the Piazzetta being about two 
hundred and twenty, and on the quai two hundred and ten 
feet long. The two fai^ades are similar, being composed of 
two stories of Gothic arcades, supported by colmnns, and of 
two stories above, perfectly plain, with the exception of a 
large and richly ornamented Gothic window in the centre. 
IVo of the columns on the Piazzetta in the second story are 
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red. From between these, their sentence is still read to cri- 
minals, elevated on a platform on the place below. The 
court in its general appearance corresponds with the exterior, 
though, in places, Roman arches have been substituted for 
the Crothic. Near one of the angles of the court is the broad 
and magnificent staircase called of the giants, from two co- 
lossal statues .of Mars and Neptune, by which it is adorned. 
It leads into the second story of arcades. At its top, the 
Doge was crowned immediately after his election, by the 
oldest senator. Here, too, Marino Faliero wos beheaded. 
Beneath this gallery are to. be found the celebrated lions' 
mouths, in which were once received those secret denuncia- 
tions, that, under the jealous aristocracy of Venice, placed 
the liberty and life of the purest citizen almost at the dispo- 
sal of private malice. The lions' heads were erased by the 
French ; the openings alone remain. 

Mounting by the golden staircase, so called from the rich* 
iiess of its gilded ornaments, you find at its top a square 
vestibule, which admits you into the hall of four doors, the 
wall and ceiling of which are entirely covered with paintings 
by the first Venetian masters. The ceiling is painted in 
fresco by Tintoretto, but is utterly de&ced, in consequence 
of damp and neglect The finest picture on the wall, and 
one ci the finest in the wcnrld, is the Faith of Titian. It is 
a very large piece, though the figures are but few. In the 
midst, surrounded by cherubim and by a glory, which seems 
actuoUy luminous, stands a female figure, holding embraced 
with her left arm a cross supported by angels, and extending 
aloft in her right, the mystic cup of salvation. Her eyes 
are downcast, her face is beautiful in holiness. Her robe 
and unbound hair float gracefully behind her, while her foot 
rests lighUy on a cloud, which seems indeed sufficient to 
support her celestial figure. Before her on one side kneels 
a Doge, his train supported by a kneeling page. Behind 
stand three soldiers, with various expressions of devout 
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admiration. On the other side, two majestic prophets re- 
gard tlie representative of Christianity as bringing with her 
the fulfihnent of their distant visions. The accessories are 
worthy of the chief figure of the piece, which again is 
worthy of its exalted theme. By the door opposite the one 
at which you entered, you pass into the antechamber of the 
Collegio, ornamented in a Similar manner. On the walls 
on each side of the two doors, are pictures by Tintoretto, 
among the best of this celebrated master, representing the 
Forge of Vulcan, Mars repulsed by Minerva, Mercury with 
the Graces, and Ariadne crowned by a descending Yenus, 
while Bacchus presents the nuptial ring. The two last, 
particularly, are most exquisite. They glow in every part 
with life, and grace, and beauty. The soft and natural flesh 
seems actually to swell from the canvass. On the wall 
opposite the windows is the Return of Jacob, with his &mfly 
and flocks, to the land of Canaan, a picture by Bassano, 
admirable for its truth of detail, its harmony of composition, 

• 

and the effect of light ; and a Rape of Europa by Faul 
Veronese, a most beautiful and sublime production. In the 
midst of a landscape of enchanting beauty, through which 
the sea appears in long perspective, the princess is assisted 
by her maidens to mount the crouching bulL The troubled 
beauty of her countenance, as she seems already to repent 
her sportive temerity, the richness of her vestments, the grace 
and variety of the group by which she is surrounded, attract 
at (mce, and fascinate the spectator. From hence you pass 
into the hall of the CoUegio, where the Doge was accus- 
tomed to receive foreign ambassadors. The seats of the 
Doge and senators, raised on a platform, in one end of the 
apartment, still remain. The walls are adorned with four 
magnificent pictures by Tintoretto, in a style less dark than 
usual, and Paul Veronese. The whole end of the apartr 
ment above the throne of the Doge, is occupied by a large 
allegorical painting by the latter, representing our Saviour 
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in the clouds, and below Faith kneeling robed in white, and 
^* beautiful Venice^ attended by a crowd of her heroes. The 
ceiling is painted in compartments by the same artist One 
of them, representing Venice seated on the globe, attended 
by Justice and Peace, is marked by a. style of peculiar 
sublimity. 

From hence you pass into the hall of the Senate, a large 
apartment still preserving its ancient seats, and ornamented 
in like manner with the apartments akeady described. Above 
the throne of the Doge, is a picture by Tintoretto^ occupy- 
ing the greater portion of the wall, and representing the 
dead body of our Saviour, supported in the midst by angels^ 
and a Doge kneeling on each side. The central group is 
admirably composed, and the whole piece is peculiarly ex- 
cellent in reliei^ and perspective. Above the door, on the 
opposite wall, is one of the best pieces of Palma the younger. 
Our Saviour is seated in the clouds, and adored by two 
Doges, who kneel below. One cannot but be struck and 
awed by the supernatural majesty of the principal figure. 
On the side wall, opposite the windows, are four large paint- 
ings by the same Palma and Tintoretto. One of them is 
peculiarly interesting from its subject It is an allegorical 
representation of the League of Cambray. Venice, attended 
by her nymphs, and accompanied by her Doge, opposes 
herself undaunted to Eurgpa, who, mounted on her bull, 
advances to the contest, diq>Iaying on her shield the arms of 
the allied potentates. Thus has the painter chosen to re- 
present one of the most glorious periods in the history of 
Venice ; a period when the republic, confiding in the wisdom 
of her senators, and the patriotism of her people, resisted 
with persevering fortitude, a world in arms. The hosts of 
Germany, of France, of Spain, of Italy herself, always blind 
to her dearest interests, besieged her upon every side. The 
thunders of the Vatican, then more terrible than those of 
heaven itself, were lanched at her devoted head ; but still 
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she stood unmoved, firm to her purpose, trae always to her- 
self. The ceiling is painted like tlie rest, by Tintoretto and 
other Venetian artists. Passing through the chapel, you 
descend a small staircase, to see on tlie wall at one of its 
stages, the sole remnant of the frescoes which Titian exe- 
cuted in the palace. It is St Christopher walking through 
the water, with the infant Christ upon his shoulders, not 
well enough preserved to enable one to judge of its merit. 

Returning hence to the hall of the four doors, you pass 
by a third door into the hall of the council of ten. On your 
right you perceive a picture by Bassano, of the meeting of 
Alexander HI. with the Doge Sebastian Ziani, when the 
latter returned victorious from the war with Frederic Barba- 
rossa, undertaken in defence of the pope. The figures are 
very numerous, well arranged, and exquisitely finished; 
each head seems a portrait The other paintings on the 
wall are by Aliense, and Mark Yecellio, the nephew and 
scholar of Titian. The ceiling was painted by Paul Ve- 
ronese and others. The central piece was carried to Paris, 
and has never been restored. In the next chamber, called 
of the Bassola, is a picture of the Virgin attended by St 
Mark, and a doge kneeling before her, by Mark Vecellio. 
In its style, it very much resembles that of his uncle. Con- 
tiguous is the hall of the chiefe of the council of ten, the 
three inquisitors of state, that secret and irresponsible- tribu- 
nal, with whose cruel and iniquitous proceedings the history 
of Venice and humanity is blotted. The ceiling of their 
hall is ornamented by a picture by Paul Veronese, of an an- 
gel dispersing the vices. I could not but imagine that the 
painter was conscious of the inappropriateness of the em- 
blem, and executed it with less than usual power. From 
this hall, on one side, there is a private passage terminating 
against the door which gives admission to the prisons &r 
below ; while on the other is the chamber of torture. 

From hence you pass into the hall of the grand council, 
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now the library of St. Mark, a very large and lofty apart- 
ment, about seventynsix feet by one hundred and fifty, the 
walls and ceilings of which are covered throughout with 
paintings by the most eminent masters. At your right, in 
entering, you find a picture of the glory of Paradise by Tin- 
toretto, occupying the whole breadth and nearly the whole 
height of one end of the apartment Its dimensions are 
seventynsix feet by thirty; and such is the number of figures, 
that although many attempts have been made to ascertain 
it, no two individuals have ever agreed in their estimate. 
Unfortunately this great work has been very much injured 
by time, and by the hands of incompetent restorers. All 
the other paintings around the wall, twenty-one in number, 
allude to facts in the history of Venice, and present battles 
by land and sea, by day and night, sieges, assaults, surren- 
ders, gorgeous ceremonials, and splendid processions. They 
are by the hands of Bassano, Tintoretto, Vincentino, Palma, 
Zuccari, Paul Veronese, and other masters of the Venetian 
school. The ceiling is ornamented with similar subjects, by 
the same masters. It is divided into fifteen principal com- 
partments, two large ovals, and a still larger oblong, which 
extend lengthwise through the centre, and are accompanied 
along the sides by twelve smaller octagons. Besides these 
there are lunettes and cameos, which serve as rich accessory 
ornaments. Among all the prodigies of this ceiling, I was 
most struck with the oval of Paul Veronese. It represents 
Venice -under a noble and beautiful female figure, crowned 
in the clouds by a descending Victory. She is attended by 
her nymphs, and by a hero, the executor of her will. Below 
are ranged spectators, with a skill, ease, and variety, in which 
this artist is almost without a rival. When we consider the 
dimensions of this room, the multitude of pictures by which 
it is adorned, their subjects so appropriate to the place, their 
authors the first of the Venetian school ; when we consider 
the execution of these pictures, their matchless coloring, their 
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natural compoBition, their rich drapery, their true perspec- 
tive, we shall ]ye inclined to acknowledge that this is indeed 
one of the most magnificently ornamented apartments in the 
world. 

From this apartment you pass through a corridor adorned 
with ancient marbles and bronzes, into the hall of scrutiny, 
where the Doge was anciently elected, now forming part of 
the library. Its principal door is under a triumphal arch, 
erected in honor of Morosini, the Peloponnesian. Opposite 
this door, and covering the whole wall, is a representation of 
the Last Judgment, by Palma the younger, alive with forms 
wliich seem to project from the canvass and glow with grace 
and beauty. The genius of the author, however, it is plain, 
was not adequate to the terrible sublimity of such a scene. 
The walls and cielings are painted by the same hands, and 
with subjects similar to those of the larger apartment of the 
grand council. Around the walls of both, near the ceiling, 
is a range of portraits, one hundred and fifteen in number, 
of nearly all the dc^es of Venice. The series commences 
in the hall of the grand council with Obelerio, the ninth 
Doge, who Uved A. D. 804, and terminates in the hall of 
scrutiny in Maunini, the last of the long extended line, de- 
posed in 1797. There are still left thirteen vacant places, 
never to be filled. There is another vacant in the first 
apartment, bearing a black scroll upon a dark ground, with 
the inscription, " Hie est locus Marini Falletteri decapitati 
pro criminibus,'' a most expressive and certain mode of con- 
demning the name of Faliero to perpetual infamy. The 
portraits are chiefly by Tintoretto, Bassano, and the younger 
Palma. I must not forget to mention, that the pictures of 
tlie ducal palace and of Venice in general, though attached 
to the walls and ceilings without firames, are almost univer- 
sally oil paintings. The Ubrary, contained in the last two 
above described apartments, dates from the time of Petrarch 
and Cardinal Bessarion, who presented their collections to 
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the repablic. It contains upwards of sixty thousand vo- 
lumes. 

After having thus visited the more splendid parts of the 
palace, I descended to the dungeons of the, inquisition. I 
visited the dreary cells where, on the entrance of the French, 
were found two miserable victims, who had survived a cap- 
tivity of twenty years. From these I passed into another, 
whose pavement showed proof of tlic eircxt to escape of a 
nameless individual, who burrowed two years in the earth, 
only to be taken the moment that he issued into open air. 
Hence I entered one inscribed with the name of its wretched 
inmate, and, strange elasticity of spirit, with the expression 
of a hope ! Further on I was conducted into a dungeon 
whose walls bore a more terrible inscription, the sprinkled 
blood of torture and of death. Not far off was the place of 
execution, and the private door through which alone the body 
of the victim, when the last breath had been drawn, could 
escape the malice of its persecutors, to be plunged into the 
bosom of the deep. Adjoining was the cell of the capuchin 
apprc^riated to the last sad office of 'confession. Below these 
prisons, and below even the surface of the canal, there was 
another range of dungeons, the entrance of which was closed 
by the French. From hence ascending to the second story 
of the palace, I issued through a low portal upon the Bridge 
of Sighs, which connects the palace with the public prison, 
from which it is separated by a canal about thirty feet wide. 
The bridge is about ten feet wide, and is closely covered, the 
small windows being almost closed by a stone grating. It 
is divided into two passages leading to prisons adapted to 
greater or less severity of punishment 

The ancient Ubrary opposite the ducal palace is a splendid 
building, consisting of one lofly story above the arcaded 
basement, very richly adorned with columns and sculpture. 
Its principal hall, which contained the library until 1812, is 
another prodigy of Venetian art. The picture on your right 
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as you enter, appeared to me one of the finest works of Tin- 
toretto. It represents St. Mark descending from heaven, to 
save from approaching death a Saracen, exposed in a small 
boat to a tremendous storm. The reUef, the lights, are ma- 
gical. The terrors of the ocean, and the affright of those 
who are exposed to its fury, are depicted with great energy 
and skill. The remainder of the wall is painted by Tinto- 
retto and Molinari. The ceiling is divided into twenty-one 
oval compartments, three in each row, the fruits of the emu- 
lation of nine of the best painters of the sixteenth century. 
Among them, I most admired the Corregiesque reUef of 
Pordenone, the rich emd mellow tints of Schiavone, and the 
expressive splendor of Paul Veronese. The Music of this 
last, represented by three female figures, is perfectly delight- 
ful. With all his own richness, ease, and nature in the 
drapery and postures, the heads, particularly one of them, 
have the celestial beauty and refined expression of Guido. 
Around the apartment leaning against the wall, are ranged 
a number of fine pictures, the most remarkable of which 
appeared to me a Judgment of Solomon, by Bonifazio, very 
much in the style of Titian ; our Lord overcome and Want- 
ing, strengthened and upheld by an angel in the garden of 
Gethsemane, by Paul Veronese ; and a descent of our Lord 
to Limbo, by Giorgione. The figures of the last are not 
more than a foot long, but are finely relieved and wonder- 
fully expressive. This apartment is now a part of the im- 
perial palace, and is by far the most magnificent which it 
contains. The rest are adorned with some good pictures, 
but are in other respects no wise remarkable. 
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LETTER XXXVm. 



VENICE CONTINUED— ACADEMY OP THE HNE ARTS-CONFRERIE OP ST. 
ROCH— CHURCH OP OAN GIORGIO MA6GIORE— OF OTA. MARIA DELLA 
8ALUTB--OF OTA. MARIA DEI FRATI-OP OT. JOHN AND OT. PAUL-OP 
THE JESUIT&-OP OTA. MARIA DELL' ORTO— GALLERY OF THE PALACE 
BARBARIGO-GALLERY MANPRINI— NAVAL AR8ENAL-CANALS-GONDO- 
LAEh-RETURN TO THE PIAZZA OF OT. BfARK. 



The Academy of Fine Arts at Yenice, deposited in the 
ancient Confr^rie de la Charite, preserves a splendid collec- 
tion of Venetian paintings. The first that meets your eye 
on entering the first great apartment, is the Assumption of 
the Virgin by Titian. The dimensions of the picture are 
large, the figures are above the natural size, the efiect is 
sublime. The Virgin stands upon a cloud, borne upward 
and attended by a host of angels, while below are assem- 
bled the adoring train of the apostles. The posture of the 
principal figure, with extended arms, and glowing upraised 
countenance, is at once graceful and glorious; and yet, 
strange to tell ! her legs are actually crossed. Among the 
angels, there is one head in particular on the right of the 
spectator, whose exquisite beauty is beyond imagination. 
The apostles are venerable in sanctity, earnest in zeal, pa- 
tient in fortitude. Each of the heads has its peculiar and 
distinct expression. A number of paintings by the older 
masters, possess great interest, particularly a presentation of 
the in&nt Jesus to Simeon by Carpaccio, and a Madonna 
and various saints by John Bellino, both of them very finely 
finished, and wonderfully expressive for their age. The 
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Resurrection of Lazarus by Ba£Bano, seems a complete gal- 
lery of portraits, so characteristic and individualized is every 
head. The feast of Dives by the younger Palma, presents 
him seated at table in the midst of splendid arciiitecture, 
between two beautiful and interesting women; while La- 
zarus is seen, forlorn and ragged, and diseased in the distance. 
The graceful, the beautiful^ the natural, are truly represented. 
The miracle of St. Mark to deliver a martyr, is a piece of 
varied and animated action. The saint appears descending 
in the air — the martyr still lies extended on his back — ^but 
the cords that bound him are rent asunder, the instruments 
of torture are broken in pieces — one is showing their frag- 
ments to the rising and troubled magistrate — the multitude 
are looking on, some with prying curiosity, and others with 
astonishment and fear. Viewed from a short distance, this 
picture seems to live. Indeed Tintoretto appears to me the 
great master of relief and perspective. The Marriage of 
Cana is the chef cPosuvre of Padovanino. It is a large and 
charming piece. The striking dignity of our Ixxd, the 
sweet amenity of the Virgin, the modest beauty of the bride, 
and earnest tenderness of the bridegroom, the hurry of the 
servants, the presence of music, combine in producing an 
animated and enlivening, and at the same time, chastened 
scene of innocent festivity. In the principal of the new 
apartments recently opened, the most remarkable objects arci 
a large and splendid picture by Titian, representing the 
presentation of the Virgin in the temple, the four horses 
and their riders of the Apocaljrpse, kings and princes fisdling 
headlong before them, by the younger Palma, a magnificent 
Supper of our Lord in the house of Levi, by Paul Veronese, 
a beautiful descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Virgin by 
Padovanino, and a St John Baptist by Titian, a soUtary 
figure standing in the desert, with hand extended in warning, 
a form and fieu^e dignified, earnest, austere, sublime. In the 
chamber where the academy meets, is preserved, in a marble 
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urn, the right hand of Canova, a horrid mutilation of the 
dead, and a violation of the taste and feelings of the Uviiig. 
In another room is deposited a most interesting collection of 
des^s, merely etched on paper from the hands of the 
greatest masters, Da Yinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
others. It is curious to trace in this and other similar cd- 
lectionsy the first ideas, the burning impulses of genius. In 
feici there is frequently m these slight sketches, a spirit, a 
grace, a fire, superior to their more studied copies. 

The Gcmfrerie of St Roch may with truth be called the 
temple of the genius of Tintoretto. Three grand apartments 
are entirely covered with the works of that distmguished 
artist Many of them, however, are greatly injured by time, 
damp, and neglect In the large room upon the ground 
floor the finest picture is, perhaps, the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, presenting a scene of confused action, of vident mo- 
tion, of fearful expression, well adapted to the subject The 
wretched mothers, flying from their savage enemies, regard 
no difficulty or danger, so that they may escape with their 
ofispring. From a high wall they leap down into a court, 
only to meet new murderers, and to ML beneath their swcnrds, 
mingling their own blood with that of their children. From 
hence you ascend, by a broad and noble staircase, to the first 
story of the building. On one of the walls of the first landing 
place is a beautifril Annunciation by Titian. The remain- 
der (rf the staircase is covered with fine paintings alluding to 
the plague. The finest paintings, perhaps, of the upper hall 
are, on the walls, the resurrection of our Lord, and the mira- 
cle of the loaves and fishes ; and on the ceiling, the water 
gushing from the rock beneath the rod of Moses, and the 
sacrifice of Isaac. The great effort, however, of Tintoretto, 
is in the adjoining apartment It represents the crucifixion 
of our Lord, and occupies a wall about forty-five liBet in 
length, and twenty in height In the centre is the cross 
with our Lord fixed on it At its foot is the principal group: 
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the mother fainting and falling against a half-fainting coitf- 
panion ; Peter and one of the women preparing to assist her; 
John and the Magdalen regarding their suffering master 
with devoted love and passionate grief. The group is ad- 
mirably composed and sublimely expressive. On one side 
the executioners are just raising the cross of one of the 
thieves, while on the other they are affixing his companion 
to the instrument of torture extended on the ground. Thus 
has the painter contrived, not only to introduce variety into 
his work, but at the same time to exhibit the whole horrid 
order of the excruciating punishment Around are placed 
soldiers on foot and horseback, priests, men, and women, and 
children, numerous without confusion, and regular without 
formality, agitated by all the various emotions which the 
occasion called forth, and marked by all the variety of char- 
acter natural in such a multitude. The perspective of the 
whole! is magical. The adjoining church of St Roch, a 
rich and beautiful edifice, is also adorned with six or seven 
grand pictures from the pencil of Tintoretto. The Hospital of 
the Pest particularly is full of expression, and in execution 
a prodigy of skill. 

A number of the works of Tintoretto are also to be found 
in the -church of S. Giorgio Maggiore. The Last Supper 
is peculiarly worthy of attention. Our Lord is rising up in 
the energy of his discourse, and the apostles are moved with 
astonishment and deprecating love. The Martyrdom of St 
Lucia, who remains miraculously fixed to the earth, notwith- 
standing the efforts of two goaded oxen to draw her forward 
by cords attached to her body, is a fine work of Leander 
Bassano. The church is of the architecture of Palladio, 
and is exceedingly neat and simple. 

The church of Santa Maria della Salute, erected in 1631, 
on the cessation of the plague, is one of the richest and most 
magnificent in Venice, though not in the best taste. It is 
adorned both within and without with a profusion of columns, 
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and with no leas than one hundred and twenty-five marble 
statues. The form of the main body is round, being com- 
posed of the prolongation of the dome, pierced by arcades, 
which g^ve admission into a circular gallery furnished with 
smaller chapels. The Grand Chapel is opposite the door of 
entrance, and is produced by the shorter beam of the cross. 
The church is adorned, among others, by three brilliant 
pictures of Luca Giordano, and one by Titian. This last 
represents the Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the day of 
Pentecost In the midst is placed the Virgin with inspired 
and ecstatic countenance,* attended behind by two of the 
holy women — on each side are ranged the apostles, sitting 
and standing, stretching forth their arms with transport 
towards heaven, or more tranquilly receiving the eztraordi- 
nary gift. Above is seen the Holy Ghost, in the form of a 
dove, from whom descends in diverging rays a flood of silver 
radiance, producing the most sfdendid and appropriate effect 
upon the group below. Though painted at sixty-four years 
of age, this picture exhibits perhaps more than the usual 
animation of the author, with all his usual skill. The 
ceiling of the Sacristy, a large apartment, contains three 
paintings by Titian in his best day. The first is the death 
of Abel He lies prostrate on the earth — ^his envious brother 
has set his foot upon his shoulder, and lifts his dub with 
both brawny arms above his head to give the final stroke. 
The second is the sacrifice of Isaac He is kneeling on the 
altar, jvepared to receive the knife in his bosom. The father 
has already laid one hand upon the head of his child, and 
uplifted with the other the instrument of death. He is in 
the act of turning to Uie angel, who, descending, arrests the 
meditated bbw. The third exhibits Goliath extended on the 
earth, and the youthftil victcnr, as he afqproaches to decapi- 
tate his gigantic foe, lifting both hands to heaven in pbus 
gratitude. Never was there exhibited more powerftil action, 
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or a coloring more to the life, than is seen in these three 
works of the great Venetian master. 

The church of S. Maria dei Frati is remarkable for the 
number and magnificence of its funereal monuments. The 
most modem, as it is the most beautiful, is the monument of 
Canova. It is the section of a pyramid, composed of huge 
blocks of Carrara marble, placed against the wall and rest- 
ing on three steps and a basement The basement is about 
forty feet long. In the midst of the pyramid is the door of 
the sepulchre. Above it, two angels, in bas-relief support 
the bust of Canova, also in bas-Felief, surrounded by the ser- 
pent of eternity. On one side of the porch couches the 
winged lion of St. Mark's, and near him reclmes upon the 
steps the Genius of Death, buried in sad and profound 
slumber. On the other side, the Goddess of Sculpture, veiled 
and pensive, approaches the door to deposit the sacred urn, 
attended by a youthful genius bearing a torch ; behind follow, 
side by side, the sister arts of painting and architecture ; two 
youthful genii close the sad procession. The statues are by 
various artists, and are exquisitely executed. The design of 
the monument is, with some changes, by Canova himsdf. 
It was intended by him for the monument of Titian. But 
the attempt to collect sufficient funds for the purpose Ssdling, 
it was never executed by him. After his death, it was ap- 
propriately adopted for his own monument, and erected at 
great expense by private contributions. Meanwhile the 
neglected painter Ues on the other side of the church, covered 
only by a marble slab, bearing the wretched rhyme, 

" Gtui fjriace il gran Tiziano di Vecclli 
Emulator de' Zeusi e degli Apelli." 

He has a nobler monument, however, in one of his pictures, 
which is preserved here. It represents the Madonna seated, 
attended by St. Peter and other saints. Below are placed 
the family of Pesaio, returning thanks for the victory of one 
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of their number, who is seen advancing in armor, dragging 
in triumph a captive Turk. The picture is in the best and 
richest style of the master, and constitutes a memorial for 
which he is indebted only to his own genius. Many of the 
other monuments of this church, erected to heroes and doges, 
though in bad taste, are yet remarkable for magnificence. 
S<»ne of them resemble, in fact, in size, and ornament, ra- 
ther the &(;ade of a church adorned with columns and 
statues, than a tomb. Erections of this sort are common in 
the churches of Yenice. I have counted upon one of them, 
erected to whom and in what church I have forgotten, no 
less than twenty-two marble statues by the best artists of 
the day. 

The church of St. John and St. Paul, Ukewise remarka- 
ble for its monuments and a number of fine paintings by 
Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, the younger Palma, and Bonifa- 
zio, boasts as its greatest ornament, the Martyrdom, as it is 
called, of Peter the Dominican, a chef cPceuvre of Titian. 
The inquisitor lies prostrate beneath the blows of his assas- 
sin, his companion flies to avoid the fate of his principal — 
two angels are seen in the air awaiting the soul of the mar- 
tyr. The design of this piece is more than usually excellent ; 
the expression and composition are sublime ; the coloring 
is unspeakably natural and rich. The church of the Jesu- 
its, magnificently and tastefully encrusted with white marble 
inlaid with green in foliage and other figures, contains a 
multitude of paintings by the younger Palma, and two or 
three by Tintoretto. Still, above the grace of the one and 
the spirit of the other, Titian rises superior in his martyrdom 
of San Lorenzo. The time is night — ^the saint is extended 
on his gridiron, beneath which a blazing fire is kindled — he 
18 surrounded by executioners and persecutors. The lights 
and shades, the expression, the arrangement of this cele- 
brated piece, are beyond all praise. The church of Sta. 
Maria del Orto is again distinguished by a multitude of the 
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works of the prolific Tintoretto. The two finest perhaps 
are the adoration of the golden calf, and the martyrdom of 
St Agnes. The first is a very large painting, representing 
below the misshapen image worshipped by the besotted 
Israelites, some of whom load it with gifts, while all seem 
possessed with an insane festivity. Above, Moses is seen 
upon the mount, receiving in ineffable glory the tables of the 
law. It is a sublime conception, nobly executed. The last 
represents the youthful heroine kneeling, clad in white, the 
piu'e glory of innocence and faith illuminating her features, 
refusing every invitation to recant She is surrounded with 
an admirable group of soldiers and pitying spectators. 

There are a multitude of other churches in Venice, of 
splendid architecture, and adorned more or less with worb 
by the same masters. I have only mentioned some of the 
most remarkable. 

The gallery of the palace Barbarigo contains a numeroos 
collection of the smaller works of Titian. The most beauti- 
ful of these are two half-lengths, placed opposite to each 
other, the one of Venus, and the other of Mary Magdalen. 
The former is at her toilet, looking in a glass held by Cupids. 
So lively is the representation of her beauty, that you await 
the moment when the goddess shall turn those irresistible 
eyes from the contemplation of her charms, to demand your 
homage. The Magdalen is in a higher style of art — the 
representation, not so much of the body as of the soul. She 
is standing in her grot, with one hand laid upon her breaflt, 
and her eyes raised to heaven in an agony of penitence. I 
can never forget the anguish of those tearful eyes, nor the 
slight smile upon that lip, which seems to mark the approach 
of comfort and of hope. In the same apartment is the origi- 
nal bust of the great painter, and his last work, a St Sebas- 
tian, little more than commenced. He died at the age of 
ninety-six. 

The Gallery Manfrini is one of the richest and most ex- 
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temdve in Yenke. It contains ten rooms, ornamented with 
choice pictures from various schools. In the first room is a 
beautiful woman, leaning on one hand, while she holds a 
guitar in the other, looking sideways with a thoughtful and 
pensive expression, by Giorgione, whose works, owing to his 
early death, are exceedingly rare, even in Venice. The one 
of which I speak is uncommonly fine ; but it is surpassed by 
another piece from the same hand, in the next room, repre- 
senting Titian, standing between his mistress and the 
author. The head of the mistress is that of the celebrated 
Flora of the Florentine gallery, but, if possible, still more 
lovely and speaking in expression. The portrait of Ariosto, 
by Titian, is deeply interesting. It is seldom, indeed, that a 
picture presents so vividly before the mind the memory of 
two great men ; the living resemblance of the one depicted 
by the magical hand of the other. The contest of Apollo 
and of Pan, by Guido, is a most exquisite composition. The 
god of poetry is inspired as he plays : the listening air of the 
rustic deity, internally confessing himself surpassed, is in- 
imitably true to nature. On the ceiling there is a splendid 
painting by Paul Veronese, of the deification of Hebe, con- 
ducted by Mercury into the presence of the gods. In the 
third chamber there is a Sibyl by Gennari, closely resembling 
those of his master and model, Guercino. In the fourth is 
the celebrated Christ borne to the tomb, by Titian, a dupli- 
cate of which exists at Paris. The dead body is borne by 
three men, and followed only by the Virgin, supported by 
Mary Magdalen. The grief of all, especially of the two 
latter, is strongly portrayed ; but the utter helplessness of 
death, as dis[^yed on the body of our Saviour, is the most 
striking feature of the piece. The coloring is sombre, and 
the light obscure. The sacrifice of Iphigenia is a beautifid 
and affecting composition, by Padovanino, in which he has 
borrowed the idea of the Grecian painter, and veiled the 
countenance of Agamemnon. The gallery of Grimani is 
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principally remarkable for portraits of the family, by Titian, 
and other celebrated Venetian painters, and for a noble statue 
of a Greek orator, with hands folded in his robe, worthy to 
be placed beside the Aristides of Naples, which it resemUeB 
in general character. 

The naval Arsenal, separated from the city by a canal, ii 
more than two miles in circumference ; and embraces within 
itself basins, shipyards, ropewalks, founderies, every thing in 
short which could be useful or necessary in such an esta- 
blishment To the traveller it is a most interesting object, not 
only on account of its extent and magnificence, but for the 
monuments which it preserves of the ancient gbry of Ve- 
nice. Before its porch are placed four marble lions, brought 
from Greece by Morosini, the Peloponxiesian, two of them 
taken from the Pireeus of Athens. In the repository of arms 
are many renmants of the crusades, the spoils of the battle 
of Lepanto, which constituted an era in the history of Eu- 
rope, by arresting forever the progress of the Turks — the 
armor of Henry IV. of France, a plain steel suit presented 
by him to the republic, when he solicited and obtained the 
honor of being admitted a patrician of Venice — and the 
monument by Ganova of the gallant Admiral Emo^ who 
died in 1792, fortunately before the final disgrace of his 
country, the last of an interrupted but long line of heroes. 
The arsenal reminds us equally of the fall of Venice ; for 
though kept in good repair, and occupied here and there by 
scanty stores and a few workmen, it presents in general the 
appearance of an empty void. 

From the tower of St. Mark's, consecrated by the observa- 
tions of Galileo, you gain an excellent idea of the position 
of Venice. It lies in the midst of the Lagune, a body 
of water, generally shallow, and twenty-five miles long 
by about ten broad. Through the barrier which defends 
the Lagune from the sea, there are five or six openings, the 
principal of which are those of Lido and Malamocco. Around 
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lie a multitude of islands, constituting small cities in them- 
sdves, and further off is seen the bw terra firmc^ bouhded 
in the north and west by distant mountains. There are one 
hundred and forty-nine canals in Venice, with three hun- 
dred and six bridges, almost all of marble. There are up- 
wards of two thousand streets, most of them not wide enough 
for four to walk abreast ; by means of which it is possible 
to pass into every part of the city proper, but by routes very 
intricate and circuitous. The canal of Giudecca, separating 
the dd Jews' quarter and island from the rest of the city, is 
probably the one intended by Eustace when he describes the 
grand canal as three hundred yards wide. I doubt if even 
that be so broad. The gondola is a flat-bottomed boat about 
fifteen feet long, and very narrow, furnished with a movea- 
Ue cover, conveniently fitted with windows and sliding blinds 
and glasses. The blade of the oar is about ten inches broad. 
I was fortunate enough to find two gondoliers who could 
ong. They chanted for me a part of the flight of Ermi- 
nia, in a low monotonous measure, alternating irregularly, 
sometimes at the conclusion, sometimes in the middle of a 
stanza. Their music was tolerable only fi-om association. 

But to return once more to the. Piazza of St. Mark's. 
This is the grand resort of gaiety and fashion on festivals, 
immediately after mass, and every evening in summer. On 
these occasions you may see, seated within and before the 
ca£^ or promenading through the arccules, crowds of well 
dressed men, and beautiful women, animated in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Meantime your palate is delighted with 
exquisite ices, and your ears regaled either by a fine regi- 
mental band, or by the songs of vagrant minstrels, preserved 
in their perfection and former multitude only at Venice. 
They generally go in pairs, a man with a violin and a wo- 
man with a guitar, and smg both alone and in dialogue. 
When they have half finished, the woman goes round to 
all who hiqppen to be in the vicinity with a little box, and 
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solidts a trifling gratuity with the most giaoefiil air imagi- 
nable. The promenade of the lower class of the populaet 
18 the Riva dei Schiavoni, or quai, extending about half a 
mile from St Mark's to the public garden. Here you may 
find the conjurer dmwing miles of ribbon from his mouth, 
Punch in his box, exhibitions of dancing dogs, <v an ex- 
temporaneous orator, relating to a rapt audience some in- 
vented or borrowed story, whose scene is generally, (as 1 
heard one of them describe it) " the Superb City, which 
govereignizes over a thousand islands," and whose burden 
is still the gbry of Venice. The public garden, thougb 
well laid out in walks and adorned with noble trees, and 
though it commands a fine view on one side of the Lagune 
and its islands, and on the other of the city and the broad 
canal of the Giudecca, is very little frequented exc^ by 
strangers. 



LETTER xxxnr. 

DEPARTURE FROM VENICE— PA1M7 A ; ITB HIBTORY; ms UNIVKRSnY— FOB- 
UC PALACE— CHURCHES — -VICENZA — ARCUn'KCTURE OF PALLAMO- 
OLYBIPIC THEATRE — CAMPO BCARZO — CONVENT OF MADONNA DEL 
MONTE-VIEW FROM ITS TOP-ROAD TO VERONA. 

On the first of June I left Venice in a gondola, and 
landed after a passage of five miles over the Lagune, at 
Fusina, an inconsiderable village, merely maintained as a 
landing place. Here I took a litUe ccUeche with one horse, 
and a driver of the old schod, who lifted his hat (and this 
was no sinecure,) at every church and painting of the Virgin 
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OB the houseB and enclomires, and answered every question 
which required an answer in the afiinnative, with a ^' per 
ubbedirloi'' (" at your service, sir.") Striking almost inune- 
HalAj on the banks of the Brenta, we pursued them until 
within three or four miles of Padua. I must confess that 
these celebrated banks fell far below my expectations. The 
river itself is a contemptible muddy current, for one half of 
the distance overgrown with flags ; the shores are uniformly 
a dead level ; the villages are neither numerous nor generally 
beautifiiL The most considerable is Dolo, a very pretty and 
wdl peopled town. On the other hand, however, it must 
be admitted that the country smfles with fertility, and that 
the villas and palaces which almost line the borders of the 
ftream, communicate at first sight something like animation 
to the landscape. The villas are generally white, with green 
or brown vnndow shutters or blinds, and have a neat flower 
garden in fix)nt. The palaces are some of them extensive 
and magnificent The most so is that of Pisani at Stra, 
now appertaining to the emperor. Both palaces and villas, 
however, were ahnost uniformly closed; changmg your first 
impressions into a melancholy recollection of those festive 
throngs of beautiful women and patricians, worthy of their 
rank and country, which once rendered the banks of Brenta 
during the gay season of the Yill^iatura, a paradise on 
earth. 

The avenue by which I approached Padua, was lined on 
both sides for four or five miles by fine trees, and terminated 
in a noble gateway ornamented with fluted Corinthian 
colnmnfl. Padua is situated on the Bacchiglione, and is 
said to contain about fifty thousand inhabitants. Its streets 
are sufficiently broad, and are lined with side-walks under 
porticos, which, however, are neither so continuous and uni- 
versal, nor 00 beautiful and spacious as those of Bologna. 
The Pteto della Yalle is one of the finest promenades in 
Europe. It is an extensive meadow ornamented and shaded 
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by trees, in the midst of which there is a large oval space, 
surrounded by a canal of running water, both sides through- 
out their whole extended circumference, lined with statues 
of illustrious men of all nations. On festival days it is said 
to present a very splendid scene. The ordinary lounge, 
however, of the Paduans of a summer's evening, is the 
Piazza dei Signori, a little St. Mark's square. 

The history of Padua ascends to a very remote antiquity. 
According to Virgil, it was founded by Antenor and a Tro- 
jan colony, one of those scattered bands of refugees whom 
the most celebrated of sieges had left alive. It afterwards 
became a powerfid state, and submitted on the rise of the 
Roman Republic, rather to its friendship than its arms. 
Taken, pillaged, and destroyed, by barbarians, during the 
decline of the empire, it fell with it under their iron yoke. 
During the middle ages it again asserted its independence, 
and again yielded with dignity to the superiority of Venice. 
It played a conspicuous part during the celebrated League 
of Gambray, and always maintained its fidelity, though 
severely tried. It finally shared the &te of the RepubUc on 
its fall, and with it was handed over to a foreign master. 
Among her sons, Padua boasts the historian Livy, whose 
^ Pativinitas," it is well known, adhered to him' even amid 
the refinements of the Capitol, and throughout his long lite- 
rary career ; and in our own age Belzoni, the enterprising 
explorer of the Nile. Among (ler adopted children, she 
ranks Petrarch, who was a canon of her cathedral ; Galileo, 
who was a lecturer ; and Columbus, who was a student in 
her University: thus claiming in part, the honors which 
belong to one of the chief revivers of letters, to the author 
of the true science of the planets, and the discoverer of one 
half of our ovm. I could not also but remember that Padua, 
in common with many of the cities of the north of Italy, 
had been illustrated by the genius of our own immortal 
Shakspeare. It was here that he tamed his Shrew, and 
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taught a fine though rude lesson to the fidrer sex. How 
powerful is the force of that man's genius ! I knew that he 
had never been in Padua, that the characters which he in- 
troduces had never perhaps existed ; and yet such is the 
reality with which he depicts the events, the feelings, the 
personages of his drama, that I found them recorded in my 
mind among the recollections of history. 

The University, though it has sunk from its former supre- 
macy, is still well worthy of a visit The edifice is plain 
and soUd, built around a court, and contains a numerous U- 
brary, an excellent apparatus, and very extensive collections in 
anatomy, natural hisUyry^ &c. The number of its students 
has dwindled from twenty thousand to one thousand four 
hundred. The public palace boasts the largest room in the 
world, whose roof is supported merely on its walls. It is three 
hundred feet long by one hundred wide, with a lofty roof 
bent into the form of a Gothic arch. Its walls are covered 
with frescoes by Giotto. This noble apartment is now used 
only for painting with greater convenience the scenes of the 
Opera, and for the drawing of lotteries, two singular uses 
for the ancient sanctuary of public justice. The church of 
St Giustina, built on the design of Palladio, is vaunted by 
the Paduans as second only to St. Peter's. It is far, how- 
ever, from meriting this praise. Like many of the churches 
of Italy, it is still unfinished. The hideous brick walls of 
the exterior still want their marble incrustation. Besides it 
has too many small cupolas. The interior, however, is ex- 
ceedingly grand and simple. Five hundred feet long by 
three hundred and fifty broad in the transept, it is divided 
into three naves by lofty pilasters supporting arches and faced 
with columns. Its chapels are ornamented with fine paint- 
ings by Paul Veronese, Liberi, and Luca Giordano, and 
decorated profusely with rich groups of statues. The church 
of St Antonio, the tutelar saint of the city, with fewer 
architectural pretensions, is, for its marbles, bas-reliefs, and 
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Statues, one of the richest churches even in Italy. The 
whole of the lofty choir, for example, and the spacious sanc- 
tuary, are incrusted with the richest marbles, while the large 
chapel in which the body of the saint reposes, has its walk 
covered with bas-rehefs by the first masters. In an adjoining 
part of the convent are three or four frescoes by Titian, 
alluding to the life of the saint, so far as I could judgie from 
their degraded state, not worthy of the hand of the master, 
nor of the visit of the traveller. 

From P^ua to Yicenza, a distance of eighteen miles, the 
country is remarkable for nothing but its exuberant fertility. 
The latter city, an ancient Roman colony, contains at pre- 
sent about thirty thousand inhabitants. It is seated on the 
Bacchiglione, near a range of verdant hills adorned with 
villas, which add much to the beauty of its site. The streets 
are narrow, and the buildings generally mean. There are 
about a dozen palaces, however, erected by Palladio^ which 
constitute the great ornament of the city, and challenge for 
it a high degree of architectural splendor. I must confess 
myself disappointed in all these celebrated works, save one. 
The public palace, for example, exhibits a double story of 
arches, supp(»ted by square piles and four low columns, one 
at esLch angle. These piles again are &ced with half co- 
lumns. The effect, to my eye, was unbecoming and mean. 
The house of Palladio, though not more than thirty feet 
broad, has no lees than three portals on the basement, one of 
which alone is arched. The two stories above are furnished, 
the one with half columns, and the other with pilasters, 
serving no purpose save that of paltry ornament The pa- 
laces are in a style somewhat similar, though they are, of 
course, much more extensive and magnificent. Their ma- 
terial too, would detract from the effect of finer buildings. 
They are for the most part of brick, covered with stucco, in 
some instances partially peeled off by time. The exception 
to which I have above alluded is the Olympic theatre, which, 
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agh it has no architectural pretensions whatever without, 
stands in the court of an ordinary house and is of brick,) 
ivkhin a most harmonious combination of all that is taste- 
and magniiicent It was erected in the sixteenth cen- 
7, by a society of gentlemen, ibr the purpose of performing 
person the Greek tragedies, the study of which was at 
It time much in vogue. Its execution was made inti- 
xfeely to correspond with its design. It is arranged, in £bu^ 
on the plan of the ancient theatres. The space allotted 
the audience is semi-circular, and is surrounded by mar- 
) steps, rismg one above another to the numb^ of tv^elve. 
wve these, rises a high wall adorned with frequent niches, 
jed with statues and separated by marble columns. This 
lU supports a gallery, whose balustrade is also surmounted 
statues. The roof is fluted in large rays, very tastefully 
omed with gilding. The stage is oblong. The prosce- 
im is profusely adorned with pillars and statues, and 
srced by three arches opening into the streets of a magiu- 
ent city. These streets are represented, not by painting, 
(t by real edifices adorned with porticos and sculpture, and 
managed by the gradual diminution of size as to produce 
I apparently long prospective. This beautifiil edifice is 
nthy both of the fiune of its architect, and the noble en- 
tiprise of its founders ; worthy indeed to become the tem- 
le of the Athenian muse. 

The Campo Marzo, a verdant meadow situated just with- 
it the city, at the tool of MonteBerico, and half surrounded 
f a branch of the BacchigUone, is one of the most exten- 
veand delightful promenades in Europe. From hence 
on ascend to the church of the Madonna del Monte, by a 
3vered portico built of brick, stuccoed, and about half a 
iile in length. Though not to be compared in extent to 
lat of Bdogna, it is more light and elegant, and is kept in 
etter repair. It is said to have been designed by Pfedladior 
The church is in the form of a Greek cross, crowned by a 
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cupola. It would be beautiful were it not overloaded with 
ornament In the adjoining convent is a splendid painting, 
by Paul Veronese, occupying the whole wall of one end of 
the spacious refectory. It represents the supper of St. Gre- 
gory, at which our Lord is said to have appeared in the form 
of a pilgrim, seeking alms among the rest of the mendicant 
band. The scene is laid in an open hall, adorned with 
splendid architecture. The table is crowded with pilgrims 
at one end, and the officers of the papal court at the other. 
In the centre sits the pope, attended by two cardinals. . Our 
Lord is recognized at once by the meek, yet super-human, 
dignity which dwells upon his countenance. The relief, the 
perspective, the arrangement of the guests, their drapery, 
attitudes, expression, are so perfectly copied after nature, 
that the scene seems almost real From the top of this 
convent you command an extensive and magnificent view 
of the surrounding region. Towards the east the eye ranges 
over a garden twenty miles in breadth, and resting for a 
moment on the domes and spires of Padua, pierces still (bj- 
ther even to the tower of St. Mark's, dimly seen in the &j 
distant horizon. Towards the north, the Alps of Tyrol raise 
their snow-crowned summits, brighter than the fleecy clouds 
which float around their sides. Nestling in their savage 
bosom are seen the villages of the Seven Communes, whose 
inhabitants, the descendants of the Cimbri, routed by Marina 
in the neighborhood of Yerona, still retain their Teutonic 
language and ancient usages. In the south stretches, like 
an ocean, the vast plain bordered on the west by the Euga- 
nean mountains, and terminating only on the Appenines of 
Bologna. In the west arc seen the fertile hills through which 
winds the road to Verona. 

This road, for the distance of thirty miles, presents to the 
eye of the traveller a constant succession of varied beauties. 
It runs through a plain about ten miles wide, between two 
rnnge? of low cultivated hills, the one of which joins the 
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Alpe, and the other, decreasing constantly m height, termi- 
nates in the vicinity of Rovigo. Behind the former, and 
rising fieur above them, are seen the wild unequal summits 
of the snow-clad Alps, at once a barrier and an ornament to 
those happy plains. At Montebello, a small village about 
ten miles from Yicenza, where the road is crossed by four or 
five dry beds of torrents, there is an opening botli in the 
hills and mountains, presenting a spectacle at once beautiful 
and grand. Range rises above range, terminating only in 
the clouds. Ridge meets and crosses ridge at every imagin- 
able angle. Below is a scene of fertility and abundance and 
smiling verdure. Above, the rocky summits frown in Alpine 
blackness, contrasted here and there with stripes and caps 
of snow. This road, in addition to its natural chaims, pos- 
sesses an historic interest of no ordinary kind. At Montebello, 
which gave name to one of Napoleon's most celebrated mar- 
shals, I entered fully on the great battle-field of Italy, the 
theatre of the late tremendous struggles for dominion in 
that country. A Uttle further on is Villa Nuova, and about 
four miles to the left Ues Areola. The plains in the neigh- 
borhood of Yerona, the grave of the slaughtered Cimbri, 
were also the scene of many a desperate contest between 
the French and Austrians. The city of Yerona itself, with 
the leveled fortifications of its hills, and the walls of its 
churches and houses marked still with the indentations of 
bullets, bears melancholy vidtness to the fierce and often 
repeated conflicts between Massena and the archduke 
Charles. And what, alas ! is the fruit of all this bloodshed ? 
The vanquished have recovered more than their lost pos- 
sessions. The mighty victor has fallen like a star from 
heaven. The only useful consequence is, that a few acres 
of soil have been fattened, perhaps, into a rank fertility with 
human blood. A noble enterprise, executed by worthy 
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LETTER XL. 



VERONA-ANCIENT AMPHITHEATRE— LAPIDARY BfUSEUBI- ANTIQUITIES Of 
THE MIDDLE AGES— TOMB OF JULIET AND MANSION OF THE CAPULET8- 
CHURCHES— OALLERIES-MANTUA; ITS CATHEDRAL— CHURCH OF CT. AN- 
DREA—PALAZZO DEL TE-MAGNIFICENT FRESCOES OF GIUUO ROMANO- 
ANCIENT DUCAL RESIDENCE— PAINTINGS OF PALMA THE YOUNGER- 
POPULATION— AUSTRIAN GARRISON— REASON OF VISITING PARMA— COR- 
REGGIO— ROAD FROM MANTUA TO PARMA. 



Verona is situated on the Adige, which divides it into 
two parts ; the larger, in the plain, called Verona, and the 
smaller, on the side of the opposite heights, called Veronetta. 
The river is here a very rapid stream, about three hundred 
feet in breadth, and is liable to sudden freshets. It rose, 
about the middle of last century, above the basement of the 
houses on its banks. It is traversed by three bridges, one of 
which still preserves two or three of the arches constructad 
by the Romans. The city is large, and of a cheerful aspectf 
adorned with palaces and churches of the architecture of 
Sansovino and San Micheli. It contains about sixty thousand 
inhabitants, supported principally by manufactures of silk 
gloves and stockings. It was an ancient Roman colony, 
distinguished as tlie birthplace of Catullus, CorneUus Nepos^ 
the elder Pliny, and Vitruvius, no inconsiderable names in 
poetry and history, in natural and mechanical science. 

Though repeatedly subject, in consequence of being situ- 
ated at the termination of one of the great inlets from the 
north, to invasion and the outrages of barbarians, it sUll 
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retains some interesting antiquities. Its amphitheatre is the 
principal. It is built entirely of unpolished marble, of which 
it is said one hundred varieties are found in the vicinity of 
Yerona. It is an oval, of four hundred and seventy-five feet 
in length, by three hundred and seventy-five in breadth, and 
eighty in height The exterior wall has fallen, with the 
exception of only four arches. This remnant exhibits three 
stories of arches, divided by as many ranges of Tuscan* 
pilasters, a simple and solid style, well adapted to the nature 
of the edifice. Within, the arena is two hundred and thirty 
feet long by one hundred and forty broad. From it you 
ascend, by forty-five massive marble steps, eighteen inches 
high, by twenty-six wide, to the top of the second wall. It 
is supposed that there was another series of steps between 
this and the outer wall, which rises a number of feet higher. 
The steps which still remain are sufiicient to accommodate 
twenty-two tliousand persons. These steps are uninterrupted, 
except by the portals of numerous vomitories, which descend 
into the interior galleries, of which there were originally 
three, and by staircases formed by having the larger steps 
to as to form two out of one. The interior staircases and 
the prisons of the wild beasts are still in a perfect state of 
preservation. The arena is at present encumbered by a 
miseraUe barrack, said to have been raised originally by the 
French to exhibit plays for the edification of the army ; but 
at any rate, still retained by the Veronese as a diurnal thea- 
tre, an estaUishment conAnon in all the cities of Northern 
Italy. The {daces for the audience are in the open air, 
within a space marked out on the steps and the arena. The 
stage is within the open sides of the above named barrack. 
Thus does this venerable monument present a striking, 
though humiliating contrast between the establishments of 
modem times and even the provincial magnificence of the 
R^iOTimna. The anq)hitheatre is supposed to have been erected 
under Domitian or Trajan, and oMisequently about the end 
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of the first century of the christian era. The lapse of seven* 
teen hundred years has left it ahnost perfect The other 
remains are, a double gateway formerly in the wall of the 
city, erected under Gallienus, and a remnant of the front of the 
Forum Judiciale, now built into a house, both of marble, and 
adorned with Corinthian pillars, but bearing evident marks 
of the degeneracy of the age in which they were constructed 
•Among the antiquities of Verona may also be ranked the 
Lapidary Museum, consisting of Etruscan, Greek, and Bo- 
man bas-reliefe and inscriptions, ranged around a small 
court, under a portico supported by Doric columns. Were 
it not illustrated, however, by the pen of Scipio Maffei, this 
museum would sink into comparative insignificance. 

Yerona also contains some antiquities of the middle ages, 
well worthy of attention. The monuments of the Scaligeri, 
princes of Yerona, one of those turbulent and tyrannical 
femilies, whose public and private guilt has stained the 
history of Modem Italy, still remain in the churchyard of 
the chapel opposite and appertaining to their ancient resi- 
dence. They are some of them sarcophagi, and some lofty 
pavilions decked with curious columns, and all the monstrous 
sliapes of Gothic sculpture. The basilica of St. Zenone, 
once the cathedral, also claims the admiration of the travel- 
ler, for the strange bas-reUe6 which ornament its feujade; the 
curious roof of its nave, somewhat in the shape of an inverted 
boat, decorated with stars on a blue ground, to resemble the 
heavens; the church under its choir, supported by forty 
columns, all the capitals of which have been made studiously 
different ; the vault in its churchyard, containing the stone 
coffin, according to the antique inscription, of Pepin, not the 
father but the son of Charlemagne, and king of Italy ; and 
the disinterred sarcophagus, which hes not &r off, honored 
with the dust of Gavins, a Roman consul under the republic. 

More interesting, however, than even these remains, are 
the tomb of Juliet, and the mansion of the Capulets. The 
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former is a rude marble sarcophagus without a lid, with two 
holes perforated in it, one at the foot, and the other near the 
head, made, according to the story of the ancient crone who 
repeats the melancholy tale, to give air to the sleeping Juliet 
It was formerly in a neighboring garden, once a cemetery, 
but is now placed, for greater security, in the passage through 
the house, between two pieces of wall covered with antique 
frescoes, all that remains of the monastery, which sheltered, 
I suppose, the friendly monk. Though I could not vouch 
for the authenticity of this monument, I was willing to give 
way to my credulity, and viewed it, I confess, with no ordi- 
nary emotions. With the same melancholy feelings I entered 
the garden, the scene of Romeo's desperation, and of the 
final terrible catastrophe. Pondering on these moumfid 
events, I walked through the streets of Yerona, haunted 
now to me by the spirit of the gay, the gallant, the fanciful, 
the murdered Mercutio, until I found myself before the 
palace of the Capulets. It is an ancient and lofty brick 
edifice, built around a court. Its garden, the scene of whis- 
pered love, has vanished with the increase of the city. Its 
banqueting hall, where the first tender impression was com- 
municated — the chamber window, at which the youthful 
heroine stood to listen to her lover's vows, — I had not the 
courage to seek among the vile apartments of an inferior 
inn, for such has now become the residence of the extinct 
fiEtmily. In justification of my enthusiasm on this subject, I 
can only plead the influence of the great dramatic enchanter, 
the feet that every peasant in Verona is familiar with the 
tragic tale, and the maxim that tradition is sometimes to 
be trusted. Among the modern recollections which attend 
Terona, the session of the celebrated congress, which estab- 
lished the peace of Europe, is not to be forgotten. I was 
shown the several houses where the Emperor Alexander, 
the duke of Wellington, etc. were lodged, but was too much 
of a republican in feeling to dwell long or with great pleaswe 
on the information. 
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The galleries of Verona are few in number, and scarcely 
worthy of a visit. Among its churches, many of which with- 
in are of beautiful architecture, the cathedral and St. Giorgio 
are particularly distinguished as containing, the one a master- 
piece of Titian, and the other a chef cPceuvre of Paul Ve- 
ronese. The first is an Assumption of the Virgin, repre- 
sented in a kneeling attitude, with folded hands and meek 
expression, while she is borne gently upward to heaven. 
The Apostles are stationed below, engaged, some with ex- 
tended arms and upraised eyes, admiring her flight, and 
others bending over to regard with wonder and sacred awe 
the empty sarcophagus ; a noble, expressive, and animated 
group. The picture of Paul Veronese seems to have been 
executed by the painter with the recollection continually in 
his mind that he was laboring for his native city. It repre- 
sents the martyrdom of St. George. The hero is before the 
image of Apollo, kneeling, not to the idol, but in preparation 
for the stroke of the executioner, who stands behind. Be- 
side the martyr is a friar, who has renounced Christianity, 
and who is exhorting him to swear by the heathen god. 
The victim does not seem to listen ; his thoughts already 
are in heaven. In the rear are ranged officials and specta- 
tors, and above is seen the Madonna, surrounded by saints 
and angels. Every part of the picture is excellent, but the 
naked body of the saint is perfect, and his upraised counte- 
nance truly sublime. 

The road from Verona leads through a fertile, but level 
and uninteresting region about eight miles to Villa Franca. 
From thence as you approach Mantua, which lies ten miles 
distant, the country improves in beauty. It is in general 
completely pastoral, exhibiting fine spacious lawns of verdant 
grass, bordered by the plane tree and the beech, and remind- 
ing one of the days and the employments of Tityrus and 
Meliboeus, and the verse of Virgil. Near Mantua was the 
birth-place of the poet : its meadows are the scene of two at 
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least of his Eclogues : its Mincio murmurs still as in his 
beautiful classic measure. The city, it is well known, is 
situated on an island fdrmed in an expansion of the Mincio^ 
and is connected with the mainland by five causeways and 
bridges. It is very strongly fortified, both by nature and by 
art. It resisted every means employed by Bonaparte him- 
self to take it, except the last resort of blockade and starva- 
tion. It was here that the gallant veteran Wurmser, after 
struggling against what seemed indeed an inevitable fate, 
surrendered his well-tried sword to the youthful, yet trans- 
cendent genius of his opponent Here, too, closed the cele- 
brated campaigns of Italy, the most splendid exhibition of 
military genius that the world has witnessed, and crowned 
with unprecedented triumphs. The streets of Mantua are 
broad and airy. It was formerly exceedingly unhealthy ; 
but by the draining of the neighboring marshes, the raising 
of the streets and squares, and the construction of additional 
fortifications, diminishing the surface of the almost stagnant 
lake, the French succeeded in rendering it much less so. In 
feu^t, notwithstanding the constant tirades of Eustace, ren- 
dered disgusting by their frequent repetition and indefinite 
sameness, the influence of the French seems to have been 
generally beneficent throughout the north of Italy. Almost 
universally too among Italians, the fame of Napoleon is 
dearly cherished, and the memory of Eugene Beauhamois 
fondly beloved. Mantua is indebted for its principal orna- 
ments, both in painting and in architecture, to the genius of 
Giulio Romano. This eminent artist, afler the death of his 
master, betook himself to the court of Duke Frederick Gon- 
zaga, in which he passed the remainder of his life. The 
cathedral is within a most magnificent building, somewhat 
in the style of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, divided into 
a nave and four aisles, besides the side chapels, and sup- 
ported by four rows of fluted Corinthian white marble co- 
lumns. It is in the form of a cross, surmounted at the sec- 
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lion by a well-proportioned dome. The walls of the nave 
are divided by alternate windows and niches, and adorned 
with statues. Upon the whole, it is certainly one of the 
most beautiful churches in Italy, and consequently in the 
world. The church of St. Andrea, also in the form of a 
Latin cross, surmounted by a dome, but consisting of only 
one majestic nave, richly yet simply decorated with gilding 
and painted architectural ornaments, is adorned with two 
great frescoes by Giulio, one representing I know not what 
popish legend, and the other the cmcifixion of our Lord. 
The former is much injured ; the latter is in a fine state of 
preservation. 

In order, however, to behold the chef dcsuvre of Giulio 
Romano, I hastened to the Palazzo del Te, which lies just 
without the wall of the city beyond the lake, surrounded by 
a spacious promenade, adorned with luxuriant plane trees. 
It is a fine building, of a single lofty story in height, in the 
form of the letter whose name it bears. It contains a long 
suite of apartments, all adorned by the hand of Giulio with 
paintings and ba^-reliefs, imitated firom the columns of Tra- 
jan, and Antoninus, and other antiques. The chamber on 
the ceiling and walls of which, are depicted the " penitenze," 
and the loves of Psyche, contains many exquisite figures, 
and delightful groups. The spectator is astonished to 
observe, that the artist is no longer the timid imitator of 
Raphael ; but deals in tints more vigorous, in heads more 
characteristic, and in forms more graceful ; and exhibits in 
fact a genius at once original and grand. Still more strongly 
is he struck by this feet, when he arrives at the chamber in 
which is represented the celebrated Battle of the Giants. 
The genius of Michael Angelo himself seems to have come 
to the assistance of the transformed artist. In the centre of 
the arched ceiUng is placed the throne of heaven surmounted 
by a circular canopy. Its celestial occupant, however, is no 
longer there seated in tranquil majesty. He has descended 
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in the energy of vengeance, and stands, borne upwards on 
the clouds, in a sublime and animated attitude near the 
border of the vault. A righteous indignation blazes on his 
countenance. In each uplifted hand he wields a sheaf of 
thunderlxdts flaming with lightning. Around the same 
border are placed the throng of gods, goddesses, and heroes, 
astonished and dismayed, divided between the terrors of their 
chief, and their scarcely relieved apprehension of tbe formi- 
dable host below. That discomfited host are ranged around 
the four sides of the apartment, monstrous in size, and sub- 
lime in attitude and expression. The very mountains which 
they have piled together to scale the celestial abode, are now 
tumbUng about them. One lies crushed beneath an enor- 
mous mass, another has his head jammed in between two 
descending rocks, a third is about to sink beneath the weight 
which has &llen on his shoulders, a fourth expects with 
horror his descending and inevitable &te ; one roars with 
agony, another still blasphemes the hand that smote him, 
a third crouches with abject fear and earnest supplication. 
All, though so monstrous and out of nature, live, act, move, 
do every thing but speak. In returning, I passed the house 
of GiuUo Romano, a beautiful two^tory edifice erected by 
himself, with a broad and rich, though simple, Tuscan fironU 
I looked upon it, I confess, with fisur greater reverence than I 
should have been disposed to do when I left Rome. 

The ancient ducal residence of Mantua, now the imperial 
palace, is built around no less than thirteen courts, and is 
said to be equal in circumference to the city of Guastalla. 
The more ancient part is now entirely deserted. It was 
abandoned indeed by the Gonzagas themselves, after the 
sack of Mantua in 1630, when the palace shared the general 
&te of the pillaged city. Its chambers present a spectacle 
of ruin, in melancholy unison with the fate of the fiaimily 
by whom they were once inhabited, the last of whom died 
in exile in the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
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Among these chambers is one painted by Giulio Romano^ 
with the events of the Trojan war. Though much deftoed, 
it is still well worthy of a visit, and exhibits strongly the 
change of style alluded to above. The more modem and 
inhabited parts of the palace, present many spacious and 
noble apartments, adorned in part with tapestry from the looms 
of Arras, woven after the designs of Raphael, and in part 
with frescoes by the scholars of Giulio. One room contains 
a number of oil paintings, which have been left there only 
because too much injured to be removed. The best of them 
are three large pieces by Palma the younger, representing 
respectively the several ages of gold, silver, and iron, hi 
the first, men and women are beautifully grouped together 
in the nakedness of primitive simplicity and innocence, 
reposing beneath shady groves, and engaged in pleaging 
converse. In the second, the labors of the plough and chace 
have succeeded the season when the earth produced its fruits 
spontaneously. Still the human race is contented, cheerftd, 
happy. In the third War ajqpears armed in the clouds, the 
Virtues take flight, driven from the earth by a hideous band 
of Vices. The Furies are let loose upon the world — ^man 
stabs his neighbor in the back, in the very act of receiving 
him with an embrace — a mother presents the cup to her 
half intoxicated infant — a battle rages in the distance — a 
conflagration blazes on the heights. These graceful and 
expressive compositions, executed with all the magic of 
Venetian coloring, are unhappily irreparably defaced. 

Mantua with a population of twenty-five thousand souk 
has a garrisonof six thousand Germans, Verona.one of three 
thousand, and Venice of four thousand, principally Germans 
of one tribe or another. Austria is said to have on foot in 
Italy about forty thousand in all. 

Vfrhen about to leave Mantua, I was at a loss whether to 
proceeddirectly to Milan, or again to direct my coarse towards 
the south for the purpose of visiting Parma, the scene of the 
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labors and triumphs of Correggio's pencil This distin- 
guished artist is acknowledged to have been one of the six 
best painters in Italy — ranking with Leonardo da Yinci, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Guido, and Titian. Of the works 
of the other five, I had already seen much ; of the works 
of Correggio, but httle. He had lived and died in his na- 
tive duchy of Parma, without ever having even visited 
imperial Rome. He had not the benefit of intercourse with 
the master spirits of his age, or of a familiar acquaintance 
with the works of those who had gone before him. He was 
an untaught artist, and drank his inspiration at the pure 
fountain of nature. There was something in the history of 
his life which added to the attraction of his fame in drawing 
me to the place where he had lived and died. He had Uved 
and died almost in indigence. Confined by his narrow cir- 
cumstances to the place of his birth, where a prophet is ever 
without honor, his transcendent genius was scarcely able to 
raise him above the pressure of want. But the immortal 
artist had not long to stmggle with man's ingratitude. At 
the early age of forty his mother earth received into her 
bosom all of him that could die. It is related by his bio- 
grapher, Giorgio Yasari, that his death was occasioned by 
a cold caught in the act of carrying home, on his back, a 
bag of copper coins, the reward vouchsafed him for the last 
and most glorious of his works. I need scarcely add that 
the result of my deliberation was to visit Parma. 

The road from Mantua to Guastalla, a distance of eigh- 
teen miles, is similar to that upon the other side, and like all 
that I have seen of the northeast of Italy, presenting fewer 
large villages and more scattered houses than the south and 
west About eight miles from Mantua I recrossed the Po, and 
felt, with pleasure, that I was placing another barrier be- 
tween me and my exit from enchanting Italy. The river 
18 here about a quarter of a mile wide — its banks are so low 
as to require the protection of an artificial mound. About 
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two miles beyond I came upon the borders of OuastaOa, 
which, though separated from her other states by an angle 
of the Duchy of Modena, appertains to Maria Louisa. The 
same aspect of country continued to Parma, twenty-four 
miles, diversified only by the chain of mountains which rose 
before us in the distant west, and which may be considered 
as a lower Tange of the great Appenine chain. 
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PARMA— GAIETY, AND DEVOTION OP THE PEOPLE-BISTORT— MAUA 
LOUISA— CATHEDRAL jTTS CUPOLA— CHURCH OF 8. GIOVANNI EVAN6B- 
LISTA-DUCAL PALACE— PAINTINGS OP CORREGGIO-FARNESE THEA- 
TRE-CONVENT OF ST. PAUL— PALAZZO DEL GIARDINO-CHURCH OF 
THE ANNUNZIAT A— PUBLIC WALK-JOURNEV FROM PARMA TO PLA- 
CENTIA— ASPECT OF PLAOENTIA— LODI. 



Parma is situated in the midst of a delightful plain, lK»r- 
dered in the distance by mountains, on a river called the 
Parma, a small branch of the Po. It is a lively animated 
city, with broad streets and neat houses. Its inhabitants 
appear to be thriving and full of spirits. I saw their princi- 
pal piazza crowded towards evening with gay circles of the 
common people, listening in one place to one of those ex- 
temporaneous poets, once so common, but now so rare in 
Italy; and in another swarming around a conjurer, who, with 
fieuitastic dress and f4)paratus spread upon the pavement, was 
mystifying the open-mouthed and astonished mob. Here a 
transparent wheel, with a light within and circulating trans- 
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parencieB, exhibiled in the doubtful twilight its shadowy 
wondeiB, and there a dog with a monkey on his back ca- 
pered round his little arena. All were cheerful and amused 
as they passed from one to another of these spectacles. As 
the bell tolled for the Ave Maria, every hat was taken off, 
and every hand put in motion to make the holy sign : the 
improvisatore, with a low reverence to his audience, broke off 
in the middle of a stanza ; the conjurer gathered up his 
goods ; the wheel ceased its evolutions ; even the dog, as he 
got rid of his troublesome rider, seemed to recognize with joy 
the sacred hour of prayer and of repose. It is in the smaller 
cities of Italy, not frequented so much nor so long by for- 
eigners, that one discovers more strongly these peculiar ha- 
bits of the people. The larger cities have been for many 
years so overrun by travellers of every nation, that their in- 
habitants have generally lost, in some measure, their distin- 
guishing characteristics. For instance, a poor Italian sees a 
multitude of rich foreigners pass the doors of churches with- 
out touching their hats, and learns to do the same. In 
Parma, however, all, both poor and rich, still preserve this 
sign of reverence for the temple of God. 

Parma is a very ancient city. It belonged, according to 
some, originally to the Etrusci, afterwards to the Gauls, and 
then to the Romans. Its sufferings were great in the first 
days of the second triumvirate, and its history on the decline 
of Borne, presents a perpetual succession of disasters. On 
the revival of the Roman empire, under Charlemagne, it 
was given to the pope. It continued under the pontifical 
sceptre, until it was iniquitously transferred by Paul HI. to 
his son Ottavio Famese. In this family it contiaued until 
the middle of the last century, when on its extinction the 
dukedom passed to a prince of Spain. It was taken posses- 
sion of by Napoleon, and added to the kingdom of Italy. It 
is now governed, in prosperity, by the former empress of 
France. She allows great liberty to her subjects, and seems 
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to be uniyersally beloved. It is notorious that she was mar- 
ried to a German officer, now deceased, of a very amiaUe 
and respectable character, by whom she had several chil- 
dren, a son and two daughters. They are educated, though 
privately, yet under her inspection. Upon her death the 
dukedom passes, not to the son of Napoleon, but to the Spa- 
nish prince of Lucca. The most eminent of the Farnese 
family, was the great Duke of Parma, the general of Phi- 
lip II. He Ues buried in the church of the Capuchins, by 
his own directions, without a monument. I hope that he 
did not dictate his epitaph. ^ D. O. M. Alexander Farnesius, 
Belgb devictis, Francisque obsidione levatis, ut humili hoc 
loco ejus cadaver deponeretur mandavit 4. Non : Decemb. 
MDXCn." Its ostentatious humility is unworthy of such 
a man. 

The curiosities of Parma are all connected with the name 
and genius of Correggio. The cathedral, an ancient Saxon 
edifice, though spacious and splendid, yet owes its principal 
distinction to its cupola painted in fresco by this celebrated 
artist This great work is at present so much defaced, that 
from below it appears a confused assemblage, with here and 
there a countenance, indeed angelic, looking more distinctly 
from the crowd, or a body sweUing from the vault with all 
the reality of life. But by ascending to the windows of the 
cupola, the plan of the picture may be discovered, and its 
former merits partly at least realized. In the centre of the 
vault is what was once a glory, crossed by the limbs of the 
preceding herald ; around is a deep circle of angels and of 
cherubim, who throng towards heaven, attending the mother 
of their Lord. She, seated in the arms of a dense group of 
the celestial host, with one hand laid upon her breast, and 
eyes bent downward, a meek yet most majestic figure, is 
borne slowly upward. Below, between the round windows 
of the dome, stand the twelve apostles, admiring and ador- 
ing, attended by groups of cherubim, who guard the sacred 
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torches which once blazed in honor of the Virgin. But, 
alas ! their light has almost faded : only here and there a 
cherubic countenance preserves the freshness, the beauty, 
the intdlectual charm of a celestial infancy ; the sublime 
outline of the apostolic forms alone is perfect : in the ascend- 
ing host you can perceive only the traces of that grace, that 
freedom, that fire, that sublime and not confused compres- 
sion, which once rendered this celebrated work a wonder of 
the world. Of the principal figure of the piece, the unri- 
valled attitude is all that is discovered ; and the glory itself 
is but a dull brown circle. For my own part, I know not 
what is meant when people talk of the superior endurance 
of firescoes. They are, it is true, on the wall of the edifice ; 
but the wall is of plaster, and more exposed to damp than 
cloth, and more apt itself to crumble. This remark has 
been confirmed, so far as I have seen, by experience. The 
fi'escoes of the Vatican are fiided — the Transfiguration glows 
with all its original freshness. The master-pieces of Titian 
are still worthy of the greatest of colorists — the cupola of 
Correggio is a melancholy ruin. Sad memorial, alas ! of 
his own early death. 

The church of San Giovanni Evangelista, also, boasts a 
cupola by Correggio, representing the Ascension of our Lord. 
The circle of apostles below is tolerably preserved, and ex- 
hibits a collection of the noblest heads and forms the most 
dignified imaginable : the principal figure is very much de- 
&ced. In the side chapels are a number of paintings by 
Grirolamo Massola, the most beautiful of which is a Joseph 
receiving the in&nt Jesus from the arms of his mother, a 
most graceful and interesting group. There are also a num- 
ber of defaced frescoes by Francesco Massola, his cousin, 
commonly called Parmigianino. 

The Ducal Palace, a huge assemblage of buildings with- 
out regularity, encloses however a number of objects of inte- 
rest The most conspicuous is the academy of arts, con- 
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Near this stands another production from the same hand, 
representing the deposition of the cross. The dead body of 
our Lord, released from the accursed tree, is laid upon the 
earth, its head leaning upon the lap of the Virgin. Opposite 
kneels the Magdalen, with dishevelled hair, bathing with 
her tears those feet, which she had lately anointed for burial 
The fainting mother is supported by one of the wee[nng 
women, while another rushes to her aid. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea is seen in the distance, still upon the ladder, which 
is planted against the cross. The execution of this gloomy 
scene is such as to give it the appearance of reality, while 
the expression is happily carried to that just extent, beyond 
which energy becomes grimace, and the sublime sinks into 
the ridiculous. Indeed I know of no picture in which 
nature, poetical nature, the only nature admissible in the 
fine arts, is more truly preserved, more strikingly delineated. 
Your emotions, as you gaze upon it, are very nearly analo- 
gous to what they might have been, had you stood on Gal- 
vary and beheld the scene itself. A half-length Magdalen, 
by Guercino, on the opposite wall, illustrates admirably the 
difference between him and Correggio, both great masters in 
relief. The former produced his effect by strong lights and 
shades, the latter by a gradual degradation of the tints. The 
former is the more easy, the latter the more natural and 
perfect method. 

On the same wall with the Magdalen of Guercino, and 
nearly opposite his St. Jerome, is another work by Correggio 
in his early style, representing our Lord falling beneath the 
weight of his cross as he advances towards Calvary. The 
youthful painter who might feel his heart sink within him 
while gazing on the perfection of the St. Jerome, may well 
turn to the defects, the striking and uniform feebleness, of 
this early work of the great master, to gather fresh strength 
and courage, to kindle in his breast a perseverance inspired 
by hope. Near at hand is another work of Correggio, which 
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might serve as a model for the ultimate object of his 
Mxm. It is the flight into Egypt, sometimes called the 
lonna della Scodella, from a cup which the Yirgin holds 
ler hand. It was originally painted for the church of 
iqx)lcro. The Virgin is seated on the ground extending 
cup to an angel, who is about to pour water into it fixHn 
ise. Against her knee leans the youthful Saviour, re- 
ing in one hand the dates which Joseph has just been 
ing from the tree, a branch of which he still holds drawn 
nward, and seizing with the other in plajrfiil earnestness 
unoccupied arm of lus mother, expressing in his coun- 
tnce a desire to drink. Above is a group of angels 
idng in the safety of the holy family. The smiling 
^n of the mother as she resists, until the cup is filled, 
desire of her child, the arch infantile beauty of his coun- 
nce, the grave content and protecting care of Joseph, 
{race and beauty of the two principal personages of the 
ip, shed an ineffable charm over this domestic scene, 
re is a freedom, a lightness, an airiness about the whole 
position, and an exubemnt happiness about the mother 
child, in delightful contrast with their condition, which 
:e the heart dance, and the nerves vibrate with pleasure. 
t this picture, but entirely eclipsed by its superior excel- 
B, is a graceful Madonna and child by Parmigianino, 
ided by two saints, the head of one of whom is remark- 
fine. In the library of the ducal palace, which con- 
I eighty-five thousand volumes, is still another work of 
vggio. It is a fresco brought hither from the church of 
'Ohn the Evangelist, representing, in half-length figures 
dossal size, the Madonna crowned by her son. The 
e of the Virgin's attitude as she clasps her hands and 
ties her neck and beautiful head, is indeed inimitable, 
he Museum contains a tolerable collection of antiquities, 
Dost interesting of which is the bronze patent granted 
Vajan to Valleia, found among the ruins of that city, 

L. II. 14 
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which stands not far from Parma, and was covered by the 
fan of a neighboring mountain. In a deserted apartment 
in the upper story of the palace, are still shown the toilet, 
mirror, wash-stand, &c. of Maria Louisa while empress d 
France, and the cradle of the king of Rome, all of solid 
silver, triple gilt, adorned with lapis lazuli. Above the mirror 
is a small statue of Napoleon on one side, and of Maria 
Louisa on the other, united by a little cupid, almost the 
sole memorial that now is left of that unpropitious union, 
in the very palace of Napoleon's widow. The Famese 
theatre in the palace, somewhat like the Olympic theatre at 
Vicenza, is so dismantled as to afford little pleasure to the 
spectator. 

The abandoned Convent of St Paul, contains in die 
chamber of its Abadessa, the best preserved frescoes of Cor- 
reggio. They consist in a representation over the fire-place, 
of Diana mounted in triumph on her car, and in a number 
of medallions around the vaulted ceiling, containing each 
two cupids displaying various emblems of the chase ; one 
bends a bow, another blows a horn, a third holds aloft a 
stag's head and antlers, a fourth embraces a noble hound, &c 
All are remarkably beautiful and animated. The style in 
general is grandiose and full of fire, while the relief is perfect 

The Palazzo del Giardino is just without the city in the 
midst, as its name imports, of an extensive garden. Near 
it was gained a victory by the French, over the Austrians, 
in 1734. It contains many beautiful apartments adorned 
with silk hangings, Gobelin tapestry, bas-reliefs, and paint- 
ings ; but is principally distinguished by a chamber painted 
in fresco by Agostino Caracci, the last work of this celebrated 
master. He died before it was completed, as you are in- 
formed by the inscription on the only vacant compartment 
The subjects, it is true, are free, and treated too freely. Still, 
regarded as a work of art, this chamber must be considered 
a rare and beautiful production. On one of the side walls 
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is the Triumph of Venus. The goddess is seated in her 
ccLTi drawn by two cupids, and two youthful satyrs, who 
with hands bound behind their backs unwillingly advance, 
lashed with his bow by another cupid suspended in the air. 
Behind dance the graces, linked with a band of winged 
n3rn)phs, two of whom are also seen sporting in the air. 
The procession is preceded by a beautiful youth, crowned 
with flowers and playing on a lyre. Opposite is Ariadne 
with Cupid perched near her, and Venus with her doves 
standing at her side, addressed by Bacchus, whose joyous 
train sport in the distance. On the wall opposite the window 
is Eurqxt seated on a bull, whom she has decked with flowers, 
her train of nymphs around her. On one side of the window 
are Apollo and Daphne, at the moment when the god has 
caught the fugitive nymph, and the laurel has begun to 
shoot from her finger's ends. On the other side is Pan sur- 
prised by Apollo. Each side of the vault contains a small 
comportment, representing Mars and Venus, Galatea and 
Acis floating over ocean, and the encounter of Ulysses and 
a siren : the fourth is the compartment already alluded to, 
left vacant by the death of the artist, and now bearing an 
inscription. In the centre of the ceiling is a smaU oblong 
with a group of three cupids. It struck me very forcibly 
that in this last of his works, Agostino Caracci had borrowed 
a grace from Guido, his former pupil. At any rate, such is 
the joyous beauty, the varied grace, the rich coloring, the 
strong expression, the skilful composition of these frescoes, 
and such too is the freshness in which they are preserved, 
that they are worthy to be ranked next to those of the Rus- 
piglioni, Casino, and the Farnese Gallery at Rome. 

The church of the Annunziata, a singular edifice, con- 
sisting of eleven chapels, terminating in a large central oval, 
contains a once celebrated fresco by Correggio, on one side 
of its porch. It represents the Annunciation, but is now 
almost entirely obUterated. The public walk of Parma is 
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said to count thirteen thousand inhabitants, and thirty 
thousand cows. In fact, the greater part of the cheese called 
Parmesan, is made in Lodi and its vicinity. The celebrated 
bridge of Lodi is of wood, about fifteen feet broad, and a 
quarter of a mile long. It is just without the town, over a 
wide-bedded canal, liable to inundations, which leads into 
the Adda.* From Lodi to Milan, a distance of twenty miles, 
the appearance of the country is the same. It is a plain, 
crossed by the grand canal of Milan and the river Malequa- 
no, and a multitude of smaller canals, used for purposes of 
irrigation. The lower lands, used for the cultivation of rice, 
are, during this season, partially inundated. 



LETTER XLII. 

MILAN ; rrS APPEARANCE ; MANNERS AND AMUSEMENTS-LAST SUPPER OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI— THE DUOMO— TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF NAPOLEON— 
CAMPO MARZO— CHURCHES OF MILAN— PALACES— THE BRERA— AMBRO- 
8IAN UBRARY— PICTURES-ROYAL PALACE— FESTIVAL OF CORPUS DO 
MINI-DULECT OF BOLAN. 

No sooner had I entered Milan, than I became conscious 
at once, that I was in the streets of a large, flourishing, and 
active city. The houses were in better repair, the streets were 
more frequented, the inhabitants moved at a brisker pace, 
the carriages rolled along more swiftly, and in greater num- 



* This bridge was the scene of that chivalrous contest, in which Napoleon 
achieved one of the earliest and most splendid of his victories. 
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ber : in a word, all the usual signs of activity and business 
were at once apparent Milan is situated in the midst of a 
vast plain, at a considerable distance from any large stream. 
This defect, however, is supplied by two canals, the one of 
which connects with the Teaino at Pa via, and the other with 
the Adda; and by the superb roads, which traverse the 
country in every direction. It contains about one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, who are supported by a great 
variety of manufactures in silk and cotton. The city of 
Cellini is not without its artisans in gold and silver ; and 
the street of armourers and swordmakers is still filled with 
manufocturers of the baser metals. Milan was the ancient 
capital of Cisalpine Oaul, and afterwards the residence of the 
emperors of the west In the sixth century it was taken 
and devastated by Yitiges, and in the twelfth it was razed 
to the ground by Frederic Barbarossa. For sometime inde- 
pendent, under its dukes, the Yisconti and the Sforza, it was 
afterwards the frequent bone of contention between France, 
Spain, and the Empire, and the scene of many a siege and 
many a bloody battle. So often destroyed and plundered, 
it contains no remnant of antiquity, except sixteen beautiful 
colunms in one row, and still supporting their architrave, 
supposed to have belonged to the baths of Hercules, con- 
structed by Maximian. Milan is distinguished as the coun- 
try of Valerius Maximus and Yirginius Rufus, and in our 
own age of the Marquis Beccaria, and the great tragic poet 
Yincenzio Monti, who died only two or three years since. 
He still lives in his noble Aristodemus. 

The streets of Milan are broad and well built. They are 
paved with small round stones, but have flags for the side- 
walks, and in the middle two broad parallel lines of flags 
for the wheels of carriages — a great improvement The 
palaces are numerous, large, and stately, though generally 
in a very simple style of architecture. The squares, how- 
ever, are small and irregular. The city is surrounded by a 
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rampart, on both sides of which, throughout the whole cir- 
cumference, is a broad gravelled alley, lined with rows of 
trees, and affording a most delightful promenade and Corsa 
The part most frequented is near the gate, in the vicinity of 
the public garden, a large open space finely ornamented 
with forest trees, and of the Villa Bonaparte, (thus written 
on his consular coins) one of the residences of the viceroy, 
the extensive and ornamented grounds of which communi- 
cate a charm truly rural to this part of the Corsa Here, on 
a summer's evening, at about half-past seven, may be seen 
assembled in neat equipages drawn by noble horses, all that 
Milan boasts of the fiishionable and beautiAil. Some move 
slowly round in the revolving circle, others draw up their 
carriages in the centre to converse with friends and acquaint- 
ances, or view the passing crowd ; others alight and join the 
throng upon the side walks. The women appear in a species 
of half-dress, arranged in the Parisian mode, which, however 
tasteful and appropriate, is not half so engaging as the sim- 
ple cap and veil which you meet in the morning in the 
streets. From the Corso the feshionable throng directs itself 
towards the Opera. Here its members are emfdoyed, not in 
listening to the music, but in receiving visits in their boxes ; 
a custom universal throughout Italy, and which has almost 
supplanted the reception of calls or giving parties at home. 
Upon expressing my surprise to a fair Milanese, that such a 
custom should prevail in the very native land of music, and 
at an amusement for which its inhabitants professed and 
felt so great an enthusiasm, she replied — ^what would you 
have us do ? the same opera is repeated for thirty nights, 
and with the best we are generally familiar even at their 
commencement. Besides its convenience is a great recom- 
mendation of the custom. The gentlemen are sure to find 
the ladies at home, and may make half a dozen visits in one 
evening. The ladies are bound by no duties of hospitaUty 
to exert themselves if indisposed to talk. They may listen 
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musky or occupy themselves without offence in their 
B meditations. Blore than all this, the opera box is 
\ fipom the invasion of spies, which is more than can 
1 of our assemblies. 

b first object of curiosity to which I hastened at Milan, 
he refectory of the abandoned Convent delle Qrazie, 
. contains upon the wall at one end, all that remains 
t celebrated fresco of Leonardo da Yinci, of the Last 
tr of our Lord. The history of thb celebrated picture 
1 known. It occujned many years of the life of the 
r, whose delay in finishing the head of Judas, so pro* 
the prior to remonstrance, that the aitist, provoked in 
n, threatened to insert the head of his em[doyer. Such 
le quality of the waU that, even in the time of Yasari, 
:ture was ^' una macchia abbagliata," a confused and 
inguishaUe crowd. In the commencement of the last 
y it was restored, and some years after repainted by a 
tble dauber. Even these restorations are half obliter- 
»y the saltpetre which exudes firom the wall, nay, the 
self is peeling off in many places, and threatens soon 
r with it all the traces that remain. There is a story 
' propagated by report, and fixed on the pages of Eus- 
7ho was eager in hia inveterate animosity towards the 
b to believe any tale to their disadvantage, that when 
'ranch were quartered in this convent during their 
itkm of Milan, the soldiere were permitted to fire at 
sture, and that they took a particular delight in aiming 
heads. For my own part, I could not discover the 
■t trace of such an outrage, which, had it ever been 
itted, must have been still discernible, however skill- 
epaired. Besides the story was absolutely contradicted 
) cuatode^ and by a number of intelligent Milanese, to 
I applied br information. The Ad is, that the re- 
r was intended by the authorities of the town, as a 
finr the horses of the cavalry ; an intention which 
.. II. 15 
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was never executed, owing to the more enlightened taste of 
the French themselves. The picture in its present state, as 
may easily be inferred from what has been said above, ex- 
hibits nothing but that skilful and harmonious compositioii, 
which distinguishes it beyond all the pictures in the world; 
and that easy and natural, that varied and affecting grace 
and grandeur of attitude, which so well become the actare 
and the scene. The features of some of the personages are 
entirely obliterated, the outline of the heads alone remaining ; 
the exquisite countenance of the beloved Apostle looks 
dimly as through a mist — and the head of our Lord himself 
scarcely struggles into sublimity through the restoration (as 
it is called) of Mazza. The engraving of Morghen is in 
an respects more gratifying than the original itself. The 
latter, however, imperiously demands a visit, if for nothing 
else, as a tribute to the memory of Leonardo, one of the 
most extraordinary men of his own or any other age. The 
greatest mechanician and engineer of his day, a mathema- 
tician and a poet, a musician, and I need not say a paints, 
he excelled his contemporaries in every art and science, and, 
like Bacon himself, anticipated posterity. In addition to all 
these high qualifications, he was the most amiable man, and 
the most accomplished cavaUer of his day. 

The next object which demands the attention of the 
traveller at Milan, is its unrivalled Duomo, the pride and 
glory of the city. It is built entirely of white marble, and 
though commenced in 1386, under Galeas Visconti, was not 
entirely finished until under Bonaparte, to whom it owes 
one half of its facade. The architecture of this fa<;ade is 
liable to criticism, as presenting Roman doors and windows, 
in the midst of Gothic towers and ornaments, and in an 
edifice professedly Gothic. Still, in extent and magnificence 
it is a work well worthy of its mighty author. The sides 
and rear of the edifice, composed of the same material, and 
ornamented in a similar manner, are not liable to the same 
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1. Upon these the mind rests with unmingled satis- 
as it contemplates the lightness and richness of the 
and turning from the vain attempt to estimate its 
tits in detail, fixes on its first object of admiration, 
ted unparalleled richness of the whole. Entering, 
struck with a different emotion. Without, all is 
id brilliant, and splendid ; within all is grave and 
as becomes the temple of- the Deity. The carved 
y vault, the tall aspiring colunms, the long perspec- 
t dim light, conspire to produce the sentiment at least 
religious awe. The interior is four hundred and 
t long by two hundred and seventy-five wide in the 
ad one hundred and seventy in the nave. The 
Grothic in its vault, is two himdred and thirty-^ight 
h — ^the vault of the nave one hundred and forty- 
nose of the aisles one hundred and ten, and those of 
pels seventy-three. The roof is supported by four 
unting in all fifty-two clustered columns, eighty-four 
height, and twenty-four in circumference. The 
Qterior is of marble, excepting a part of the pave- 
hich is still in brick. The part which is finished, 
d of various marbles, is said to be the most beautiful 
irorld. The choir is covered without with marble 
bf and the chapels, monuments, and walls, are 
with statues. 

r is a subterranean chapel, whose sides are lined with 
'er, beautifully sculptured in bas-reUef, with events 
b of St. Charles, whose bones repose in a silver sar- 
s placed above an altar also of silver. This eminent 
s, indeed, worthy to be canonized. The head of 
e &mily of Borromeo, and endowed with immense 
he devoted all this influence, added to that of his 
xx)pal office, to the public good. Even in the midst 
Bstilence, he remained fedthful amid his flock, their 
1 and spiritual physician. He claims the first insti- 
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tution of Sunday schools, (still continued here,) an agent 
mighty indeed, though in appearance trivial, for the im- 
provement of mankind. 

In order to contemplate all the richness of the Duomo of 
Milan, it is necessary to ascend to the roof. Here, turn in 
what direction you will, you meet a bas-reUef or a statoa 
Ingenuity seems to have exhausted itself in finding placet 
for these rich and costly ornaments. It is the great whole, 
however, which most attracts and fixes the attention. From 
the elevation of the principal tower, raised above the cnpoh, 
the eye ranges with astonishment over the long row of light 
and graceful flying buttresses, over the one hundred and 
twenty towers crowded and crowned with statues — over the 
soUd pavement of the roof, composed, Uke all the rest, en- 
tirely of marble. I myself estimated above three thousand 
statues on the roof ; there are said to be five thousand. In 
all, above and below, without and within, there are said to 
be no less than fourteen thousand ; the facade alone con- 
taining four hundred. This stupendous edifice is, indeed, 
as a Milanese expressed it to me in the pride of his heart, 
" a mountain of polished and labored marble." Its efiectby 
moonlight is magnificent and sublime. Its white material, 
its unequal and richly ornamented surface, its huge masses 
and vast extent, produce an efiect of light and shade which 
seems almost magical. A silver palace erected by the hand 
of a genius or a fay, could not be more light and brilliant 
and imposing. 

After the Duomo, and before it in point of taste, the great 
architectural boast of Milan is the celebrated arch of triumi^i 
commenced to celebrate the victories of Napoleon, and now 
diverted from its original and classic purpose, and called the 
Arch of Peace. It is modelled after the arch of Severus at 
Rome, and like it is composed entirely of marble. The co- 
lumns have not yet been raised up on their pedestals, the 
principal vault has not received its " rosoni ;" nor are all the 
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ilkfa cleared from the scaflTdding which conceals them, 
ing howev^ from the beauty of the bas-reliefii, which 
pparent, and &om the exquisite design and workman- 
of the capitals, rosonij cornices, &c. contained in the 
iboring workshops, one may pronounce without fear of 
Bdiction, that this magnificent structure will, when com- 
d, fiar excel its ancient prototype. It is situated at the 
ination of the great route of the Simplon, and const!- 
in fact one of the barriers of the city. Within q)ens 
idble square of the Campo Marzo, on the opposite side of 
;h rises the castle, a building vast in extent, enclosing 
dte of the ducal palace of the Yisconti and the Sforza, 
preserving at two of its angles two ancient towers. 
fiu;ade of the castle, which it was once designed to or- 
ent, is left entirely plain. On one of the two remaining 
I of the square is the Arena, a vast enclosure, planned 
isely after the ancient circus, and intended fox similar 
. Though for modem times a stupendous work, it yet 
below the ancient model For example, the seats, with 
exception of a small section intended for the privileged 
of the audience, are of turf instead of stone. Still the 
circumference of the elegant balustraded walls, the ex- 
of the central space, about (me thousand by five hundred 
and the solid construction of the arcaded carceres^ ex- 
admiration and astonishment It seems to have been 
design of Napoleon to adorn the ancient capital of the 
if and the seat of his own Italian kingdom, in a manner 
ming its imperial honors. There are a number of other 
les and barriers in Milan of modem constraction, such 
lie arch of the merchants, and the barrier of the Porta 
Inese, which, for solid constmction, and classic simplicity 
lesign, do great honor to the city by which they were 
led. 

%e churches of Milan, aft^ the Duomo, and in compa- 
n with those cS other cities of Italy, are scarcely worthy 
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of a visit. The church of St Ambrose is venerable for its 
antiquity and its associations. It was here that of old the 
emperors were crowned — it was here that the saint closed 
the sacred doors on Constantine, when he approached in the 
pride of triumph, reminding him that humility better b^ 
came the house of Grod. Here, too, is still preserved the 
pulpit of the first bishop of Milan, and an iron serpent, sdD 
venerated by the vulgar as that of the desert. The churdi 
of Santa Maria presso San Celso is remarkable for the statues 
of its facade, and the frescoes of its interior. The finest of 
the former are two sibyls, reclining above the main door, 
and Adam and Eve standing in niches at the sides. The 
last, especially, is remarkably beautiful and gracefiiL 

The courts of many of the palaces of Milan are distin- 
guished for their extent and magnificence. Those of the 
palace of the archbishop, and of the hospital, are peculiarly 
worthy of a visit. An ordinary ornament of the palaces of 
Milan is a painting in perspective, executed with admirable 
skill, converting a dead wall into a scene of architectural 
and rural beauty. The perspective of the casino of the citi- 
zens is peculiarly well executed. This casino contains a 
ball-room and its accessory apartments, a card-room, a 
billiard -room, etc. and is, on stated occasions, the resort of 
both sexes of the highest rank next to the nobility. The 
nobles have their casino apart. 

The Brera at Milan 19 an establishment, taking its name 
from the noble palace, once a convent, in which it is situated; 
and combining, under the same roof, a Ubrary of one hun- 
dred thousand volumes, a fine observatory, a collection of 
pictures, and various schools in the arts and sciences. The 
pictures in the gallery are not worthy of the principal collec- 
tion of the capital of Lombardy. In fact, with the exception 
of the Hagar of Guercino, whose head is a copy of that of 
one of his most admired sibyls, and the dancing boys of 
Albano, an exquisitely graceful, natural and finely colored 
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his extensive gallery appeared to contain very little 
us remarkable. The Ambrotdan Library, with its 
on of paintings, is much more interesting. It was 
i by the nephew of St. Charles Borromeo, who sue- 
him in the archbishopric of Milan, and is said to 
i at present eighty thousand printed volumes and 
thousand manuscripts. The manuscript of the Latin 
tion of Josephus, by RuflSnus, according to the Ubra- 
of the fourth century. It is written on papyrus, and 
ue in one respect, the leaf being written on both sides. 
Ltiful copy of Virgil, with the notes of Servius, and 
Hal observations in the margin, written on parchment, 
Bincient character, is from the hand of Petrarch. The 
is true, is disputed, but it seems to rest upon sufficient 
ze. One of the earUest biographers of the poet affirms, 
i order to possess copies of the classics, he was in his 
in the habit of copying them for himself. Another 
that his father, not wishing him to devote himself to 
tudies, burnt all his manuscripts with the exception of 
Cicero and a YirgiL The Cicero is lost, but tradition 
to this as the identical Virgil. The effusions of the 
an bard copied by the youthful hand of one who drew 
ispiration from his verse, are by no means an uninterest- 
ject The autographs of Leonardo da Vinci, deposited 
ther apartment, are of undisputed authenticity. They 
in an immense number of loose papers, pasted on the 
of a huge foUo volume. It is singular to observe, 
[nong them all, there are no designs appertaining to 
t for which he was peculiarly distinguished. They 
designs in architecture, mechanics, civil and military 
Bering, accompanied with notes, almost universally 
A backwards, that is to say, from right to left, and 
ire unintelligible, without the aid of a reflector. They 
itten or drawn upon scraps of all colors and sizes, per- 
M a companion suggested, from economy ; but more 
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probably, as the guide ex[dained, in order to take advantage 
of the leisure of the moment These autographs of distin- 
guished persons who are gone, are to me always objects of 
interest. To see the names or the thoughts of the illustrioiii 
dead written by their own hand, brings them, perhaps, man 
vividly and affectingly to the mind than a portrait, a statue^ 
or a monument These latter memorials are the produc- 
tions of stranger-hands, but the autograph is the work of 
their own. 

In a neighboring apartment, are a number of painting! 
well worthy of a nobler hall of exhibition. First among 
them all is the original cartoon of the school of Athens, in 
itself an invaluable treasure. It is of the same size with the 
fresco, and is drawn and shaded with black crayon, upon 
sheets of white paper, united and fixed upon ccuivass. 1 
was delighted once more to witness the traces of the hand of 
Raphael, and so vivid a memorial of the chambers of the 
Vatican. It seemed almost like meeting a beloved friend, 
from whom I had parted, apparently for ever. Immediately 
below it is a fragment of the cartoon of the battle between 
Constantino and Maxentius. Above it is a copy of the 
Supper of Leonardo, made when that glorious work was 
still uninjured, and therefore of great value. It descends no 
lower than about one half of the top of the table. It is 
placed so high, and such is the state of the varnish, that ii 
cannot be seen to advantage. Besides, after all, it is only a 
copy ; a body without a soul. There are a number of heads 
and portraits and sketches, by Leonardo himself, which, 
though of course not without much intrinsic merit, are chiefly 
valuable as reUcs. Three pictures, now generally attributed 
to his pupil Luini, are of great interest ; one is a small head 
of the Virgin, exquisitely designed and finished, and expres- 
sive of a grace and sweetness more than human ; another is 
the Madonna, with the two holy children, a most graceful 
and interesting group ; the third is an assembly of the whole 
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Holy Family. The Virgin is seated on the lap of St. Eliza- 
beth, who looks over her shoulder delighted with the playful 
caress which the infant Saviour, seated on his mother's lap, 
besto¥r8 upon St. John. Joseph stands by in his usual atti- 
tude of grave yet pleased contemplation. Though an objec- 
tion may certainly be made to the composition, which has 
placed the Virgin upon the lap of Elizabeth, in an attitude 
neither natural nor graceful, yet so exquisite are the execu- 
tion and expression of the whole, that this fault is hardly 
observed. It is remarkable, that there is a very strong 
resemblance between the heads of the two women and 
those of the Vanity and Modesty of Leonardo in the Sciarra 
palace at Rome. This fact has induced some connoisseurs 



to attribute the latter to Luini, while it led the French to 
attribute this Holy Family, while at the Liouvre, to Leo- 

I 

nardo: so different are the judgments of the learned. A 
third hypothesis is equally reasonable, that Luini copied in 
his Holy Family the Vanity and Modesty of his master. 

The royal palace of Milan, erected and ornamented under 
the French, presents very extensive suites of apartments, 
adorned with great taste and splendor. The most remark- 
able things about it are, its wooden floors most beautifully 
inlaid, and the frescoes of Appiani on the ceilings. These 
last exhibit a brilliancy and harmony of coloring, united to 
a natural grace and simplicity of composition, by no means 
always to be found in the modern schools of Italy. In the 
Salle du Trone still remains the apotheosis of Napoleon, 
executed by this master. The emperor is seated on his 
throne, his brow bound with laurel. The throne is upheld 
by four winged victories, while the powers of Europe are 
represented, under female forms, offering crowns. The head 
is rather frowning, but l)ears a strong resemblance to the 
original. It is said that it was once proposed to change this 
head, as has been done at the palace of the Luxembourg ; 
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but that no artist could be found at Milan who would un- 
dertake the enterprise. 

The festival of Corpus Domini occurred while I was at 
Milan. On this occasion crucifixes are carried in procession 
by all the clergy and confraternities, bearing tapers, attended 
by the authorities of the city, the military governor, and the 
viceroy and his court. The streets through which the pro- 
cession passes, are magnificently decorated. The windows 
of even the poorest houses are hung with silk, and acrofls 
the street, from house to house, is suspended a white, or white 
and red festooned drapery, adorned with gold. The women 
appear at the windows and in the streets in their best appa- 
rel. The men crowd to observe the passing show; the 
clergy chant from time to time as they advance, or paas 
silently along, their eyes downcast, their hands clasped, their 
Ups moving as in prayer ; last come the most distinguished 
personages, the podesta, the governor, the archbishop under 
bis baldaquin, and the viceroy surrounded by his guards 
Regnier, the brother of the emperor, is a man about fifty, 
tall, well-formed, vnth a long and thin, but benevolent coun- 
tenance. He was clad very simply in the white Austrian 
uniform, and carried in one hand his hat and in the other a 
taper. Though not a man of talent, and entirely depend- 
ent on the court of Austria, he is said to be personally bene- 
ficent and just. 

The dialect of Milan is a vile jargon, which cuts off all the 
vowel terminations, and introduces a number of words, such 
as aminga for niente, mica for pane, entirely foreign to the 
language. When spoken fast, a Florentine assured me the 
Tuscans themselves cannot understand it. 
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The vicinity of Milan affords many delightful and inter- 
esting excursions. I wished to make a pilgrimage to Pavia, 
where Francis L lost all save honor, but time would not per- 
mit. Monza, however, had more numerous, if not higher 
daims. This little city lies about ten miles from Milan, and 
is distinguished principally for the relics preserved in its ca- 
thedral. Here of old the kings of Lombardy were crowned, 
and here is still preserved that iron crown so sacred in legen- 
dary story, so signalized in modern annals. It is in fiBu;t a 
plain gold circlet, adorned with jewels. It derives its name 
from a thin hoop of iron, about half an inch wide, which co- 
vers a part of its interior, and is said to have been made of 
the very nails which attached our Saviour to the cross. 
These nails are said to have been collected by the pious care 
of Helena, the mother of Constantino. This reUc, however, 
possessed more interest for me from its historical than its 
legendary associations. It had bound the brows of many a 
Lombard prince ; it had been placed upon his own head by 
the most extraordinary of sovereigns, with the characteristic 
declaration, " God has given it me ; let him beware who 
shall touch it," (gare qui le touchera.) The real crown is 
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only shown at an awful distance, encased in the croes above 
the altar — but there is an exact model which you are per- 
mitted to examine at your leisure. 

You are also shown the crown, the fan, and other orna- 
ments of Queen Teodelinda, an ancient princess of the 
Lombards and founder of the cathedral, interesting for their 
antiquity, and doubly interesting from their personal con- 
nexion with a name known in history. When antiquities 
are unappropriated, the impression which they make upoo 
the mind is vague and general. But a particular interest is 
excited when the name of the possessor is authentically 
known. The imagination loves to expatiate upon that indi- 
vidual's character, appearance, and sphere of action. I could 
not, therefore, look upon these relics without emotion. Here 
was the golden and jewelled goblet which had circulated to 
her health, among cavahers and courtiers ; here was the 
cross which hung pendent from her neck, at once an orna- 
ment and an object of devotion ; here was the crown, the 
emblem of her sovereignty, and here the gold mounted &n, 
the appropriate female sceptre. Who can tell how many 
hearts it has controlled with a single flirt — how many blushes, 
how many smiles it has concealed — ^how often it has ex- 
pressed anger, disdain, aversion, or the contrary emotions of 
pleasure and complacency ! But the blooming cheek has 
withered long ago, the &ir hand has been motionless fcr 
ages, the eye has lost its lustre, the form its motion ; while 
this insignificant implement alone survives, untarnished save 
by the fingers of the curious traveller, and the coarse brown 
thread with which the good fathers have repaired its frac- 
tures, — ^the sole reUc of the female power of the admired 
and beloved Teodehnda ! 

In the neighborhood of Monza, there is an extensive royal 
palace, situated in the midst of a garden, and a walled park 
ten miles in circumference. The garden and park are tra- 
versed by a romantic Uttle stream, and are furnished with 
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the usual aviaries, grotXos, lakes, cascades, ruins, cottages, 
towers, and bridges. But more than all this, they are plant- 
ed with noble trees and beautiful flowers, left to grow and to 
expand in all the luxuriance of nature. With the former I 
was particularly charmed. I have always loved a tree as a 
friend. It is our sweetest shelter from the heat, our natural 
protection from the storm. It is the favorite resort of nature's 
sweet musicians, the rustling harbinger of the coohng breeze. 
It is at once the most cheerful and the most melancholy of 
objects ; producing, under either aspect, emotions equally de- 
lightful : the companion of spring and the victim of winter, 
there is poetry aUke in its budding and in its falling leaf. It 
is the most pleasing spectacle in the world. What harmony 
in its colors ! that brown bark, that grayish moss, that ver- 
dant foUage, how agreeably do they combine to soothe and 
charm the eye ! What beauty in its forms ! — ^that mounded 
base, that irregular yet rounded trunk, those curving branches, 
those infinitely diversified leaves, are perfect beyond the skill 
of any mortal artist. What grace, what variety, what ex- 
pression, in all its movements ! Who has not seen it on a 
summer's day, just shaking familiarly its pensile foliage, or 
slightly bowing its lofty head, as if in salutation to the gen- 
tle air ! Who has not marked it when a stronger wind pre- 
vailed, bending majestically forward with the current, and 
waving its long wings as if prepared to fly ! Who has not 
watched it amid the convulsions of a tempest, stooping al- 
most to earth and again rising to renew the contest, lashing 
the hostile air with furious strokes, or turning its own arms 
one against another, in fearful frenzy, groaning and clashing 
amid the howling storm ! Who that has beheld all this, is 
not in love with trees ; and who that loves trees, would not 
be delighted to wander among those of Monza? As I walk- 
ed along the shaded avenues, or lost myself amid the silent 
groves, or recUned upon the verdant and sequestered lawn, I 
could recall vividly the memory of my own green land of 
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woods, where, in cpite of the encroachments of human in- 
dustry under the name of improvement, &vored spots are 
yet reserved, in which the venerable fathers of the forest 
may maintain their undisturbed dominion from generation 
to generation and from age to age, still increasing in strength 
and beauty. I shall not soon forget the cloudless sky, the 
fragrant atmosphere, the green retreats of Monza. 

Not &r from Monza, but still nearer to the mountains, 
commences the district called the Brianza, spotted with the 
villas of the Milanese. It is a romantic region, composed 
of verdant hills and fertile valleys, luxuriant with vegeta- 
tion, traversed in many instances by the winding Lambro 
and its brother rivulets. From every eminence you behold, 
on one side, Milan' in the distance, and the rich plain of L(»n- 
bardy vrith its countless villages, and on the other, the frown- 
ing rampart of the everlasting mountains. Immediately 
around you, opens at your feet some secluded scene of rural 
beauty, in sweet contrast with the vast magnificence of the 
distant landscape. On one of these eminences is seated the 
villa of the Conte Melerio, a delightful house furnished with 
a fine library, a botanical apparatus and conservatory, and 
surroimded with gardens fragrant with the productions of 
every climate. One of the chief ornaments of these gar- 
dens is the water brought from a distance of seven miles, 
and employed in fountains and cascades. Such is the luxury 
and such the expense of an Italian villa — and yet (will it 
be beUeved ?) it is not inhabited during more than a month 
or two in autumn. This fact arises, a Milanese gentleman 
informed me, from the custom of the Italian villegiatura. 
It is always a season of great festivity, and consequently of 
great expense. The house is crowded with guests — ^parties 
of pleasure are the constant order of the day, servants who 
in town provide for themselves, are nourished in the country 
at the expense of the master. Hence as few fortunes can 
support such an expenditure, and as such a round of gaiety 
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would soon lose its charm, the Milanese are content, during 
spring and summer, with the occasional visit of a day (Nt 
tv/o to their delightful villas. 

The excursion to Como and its lake, cannot be omitted 
by the visitor at Milan. The city itself, which lies about 
twenty-five ixiiles distant, and contains about fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, boasts nothing remarkable except its situation. 
This is indeed delightful As you approach it within three 
or four miles, the uniformity of the plain which you have 
traversed is broken by hills rising on each side of the road, 
abrupt and wild in outline, as become the children of the 
Alps. Thus embosomed in the mountains, Ck)mo is seated 
on the very brink of a small romantic lake, which, owing to 
a turn in the course of the main body, seems to have no 
further outlet When I arrived, the sun had already sunk 
behind the mountains ; still their summits were tinged with 
gold, mingUng harmoniously with the purple hues below — 
while other hills, more near at hand, preserved the native 
richness of their soft velvet verdure. The air was serene 
and balmy. The placid lake lay tranquil as an infant, secure 
within its mountain barrier, listening to the music of the 
flageolet and the guitar, mixed with a sweet female voice^ 
which seemed to dwell upon its waters. By and by the 
moon lent her enchantment to the scene, and poured a flood 
of silver radiance upon the lake and mountains. The pure 
and bright reflection of the waters, the alternate masses of 
light and shade, various in shape and size, which diversified 
the hiDs, the dim transparency of the evening atmosphere, 
which like a veil, added new attractions to the beauties it 
half concealed ; the listening silence, the deepening repose 
of night, the blue vault of heaven with its countless stars, 
" the happy islands of the blest," combined to form a scene 
which no pen can describe, which the imagination alone can 
realize. I had prdonged my vigils beyond the witching 
time of night, when my thoughts were directed to the more 
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worldly consideration, that sleep was necessary in order to 
enjoy the voyage of the next day. 

At eight o'clock the next mommg I embarked on board a 
steamboat, constructed, I was told, under the superintendence 
of an American. Although I must confess that the naviga- 
tion is by this means rendered more rapid and commodious, 
yet, on the other hand, I am ready to affirm that no little of 
its romantic interest ia by the same means destroyed. There 
is a business air about a steamboat, it goes to work with so 
much earnestness, and proceeds with such steady perseve- 
rance, that it destroys the luxurious repose appropriate to 
such a scene. It seemed a pity that the smooth surface of 
the lake should be racked by those relentless wheels — ^that 
the sweet silence should be broken by the vulgar beating of 
a mill, and that the pure atmosphere should be obscured by 
clouds of smoke and cinders. Still one may abstract himself 
from these inappropriate accompanlhients, and lose not only 
this idea, but almost the consciousne-s of his own existence, 
in the constant succession of beauties which meet him upon 
every side. The lake of Como, to use a vulgar comparison, 
is somewhat in the shape of a two-pronged fork, the prongs 
of which, however, diverge much more than usual, and arc 
about equal in length to the handle. The southwestern 
branch is the lake of Como proper, the southeastern the ! •ke 
of Lecco, and the northern is called in general the Lago di 
Sopra. The promontory, where the three unite, is called 
Tremezzina, and is in part covered with the village of 
Belaggio. Opposite, on the lake of Como, is the village of 
Cadennabbia, twenty miles distant from the city of Como in 
the south, and the village of Domaso near the northern ex- 
tremity of the Lago di Sopra. The average breadth of the 
lake is about half a mile. It is entirely surrounded by 
mountains, which rise abruptly from its borders. 

Having thus given a geographical outline of the lake, I 
would attempt a picturesque description, were it possible. 
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Fo oonyey, however, to an Americaji an adequate idea, I 
aeed only direct him to the Highlands of his own Hudson, 
which in most respects precisely resemble the more cele- 
brated scenery of the Italian, lake. The same steep and 
verdant mountains, with an outline similarly varied, the 
same green waves, with the same picturesque windings, 
Bonstitute alike the principal charm of both. In other 
points, however, there is a marked distinction. The banks 
of the lake of Como, for example, are studded with cplendid 
rillas. Wherever a little platform extends into the water, 
or breaks the steep ascent of the mountain, may be seen a 
white villa with its ornamented grounds, a pleasing and 
lively addition to the landscape. The two most beautifully 
dtuated appeared to me the villa Pliniana, not £Eur from 
Domo, and the villa Somma Riva, at Cadennabbia. The 
brmer is seated on the very brink of the lake, almost in the 
mgle formed by two overhanging mountains, and seems 
tdmirably calculated for a cool retreat from the heats of 
Mimmer. The latter is situated on a low eminence, which 
lere precedes the mountain range, and is surrounded by 
beautifully ornamented grounds. The view which it com- 
mands of the junction of the three branches of the lake, 
lowever, is its chief advantage. Yielding, therefore, the 
Mlm to the lake of Como, for its ornamented villas, the 
ludson still may produce a counterpoise in the innumerable 
xoad sails which float upon its bosom, wafting to its destined 
nart the commerce of an empire. Whoever has witnessed 
heir bird-like flight as they cross and mingle in mimic 
k)ck8 in the long magnificent perspective, may, perhaps, be 
lisposed to prefer the animated charm which they commu- 
licate, to the still Ufe of the lake of Como ; where may be 
een, it is true, beautifrd country seats, but nothing in motion 
m the waters worthy to be called a boat. On the other 
land, however, there is, perhaps, no point upon the Ameri- 
an river which presents a view equal to that at Tremc?.zina, 
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where the three lakes unite. Having passed the village of 
Belaggio, you look backward on the path by which you 
came, and find it apparently blocked up by the picturesque 
promontory of Lavedo; in the centre rises the point and 
steep bluff of Tremezzina, and on the other side \b seen the 
long vista of the lake of Lecco, bordered, Uke the rest, by ils 
double range of mountains. Before you Ues the broader 
bosom of the Lago di Sopra, fortified towards the north 
with snow-<^lad summits, backed by the parent Alps. It 
must be admitted, that no scene upon the Hudson can be 
compared with this, unless it be the sudden bend of the 
river at Westpoint ; and in an impartial judgment, even itd 
boasted and beloved beauty must assume the second place. 
It is usual to stop at Cadennabbia, to visit the villa of the 
Conte Somma Riva, and then cross to Tremezzina to see 
the villa Melzi, and await the return of the steamboat at 
Belaggio ; but for my own part, I preferred to continue my 
course to the northern termination of the lake. In my 
judgment, a rosebush is sweeter in its freshness and sim- 
plicity, than a hothouse stored with the most brilliant exotics; 
a spreading forest tree is nobler and more desirable than all 
the trim favorites of the parterre ; and the wild charms of 
mountain scenery arc preferable to all the delights of all the 
ornamented villas in the world. As I had not time, there- 
fore, to visit both, my choice was decided by these savage 
transatlantic pro|)ensities. From Como I returned to Milan, 
my mind crowded with delightful reflections on what I had 
seen. 

On the 20th of June I left Milan for Geneva, by the grand 
route of the Simplon. The conclusion of the first day brought 
me to Arona, a small town situated on the banks of the Lago 
Magjjjiore. The country through which I had passed was 
the same rich plain which I have already so often described, 
diversifiod with villages, and, in the approach to the lake, by 
rivers and hills. The principal of the former is the Tessino, 
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'hich I croBBed at a short distance from the pdnt where it 
sues from the lake. Arona is most delightfully placed upon 
le very maigin of this broad and beautiful expanse of water. 
Fpon an opposite promontory is picturesquely seated the 
lansion of the Count Borromeo, of whom it is said, that he 
an travel from hence to Rome, reposing each night upon a 
siritory appertaining to himself. In the distance rise the 
nountains, becoming more and more lofty and precipitous 
8 they approach the Alps. Around you, spreads a scene of 
ofter beauty, extending towards the congenial south. Low 
tills, covered with verdure, swelling gently from the plain, 
listinguish this portion of the landscape. Arona is the native 
»Iace of St. Charles Borromeo. On a hill two or three miles 
[istant is seen a statue erected to his memory, on that mon- 
trous scale which marked the corruption of taste and the 
l^eneracy of the arts in ancient Rome. The statue is of 
opper, and seventy-two feet in height. The fingers are six 
eet long, the head twenty feet in circumference, and the 
breviary which he carries under his arm sixteen feet high. 
is if these dimensions were not in themselves sufficient, the 
tatue is mounted upon a granite pedestal forty-six feet in 
leight 

From Arona, following the border of the lake through a 
icene of frequent variety and perpetual beauty, we arrived 
n a few hours at a nameless village, opposite the Isola Ma- 
be and the Isola Bella. Here we took a boat to visit these 
»lebrated islands. As theformer, however, presented nothmg 
nviting in its aspect, we contented ourselves with a survey 
yf the latter. This is a narrow island, about one-eighth of 
I mile in length, exhibiting the most stupendous monument 
)f human vanity and ostentation which it has ever been my 
nisfortune to behold. A part of it is a natural eminence, 
lie rest is composed of no less than ten terraces, supported 
ipon vaults, and rising one above another to the height of 
me hundred and twenty feet. The highest is about fifty 
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feet square, and is surmounted by the statue of a winged 
Pegasus, placed there, I suppose, to terminate the pyramid. 
These terraces are planted with the fruits and flowers of 
every climate, cultivated at an expense which is enormous. 
The gardener assured me that the mere labor of covering 
them with plank to defend them from the rigor of winter, 
costs the proprietor annually five thousand francs and two 
pipes of wine. All this expense has been and is employed 
to spoil an island, the native beauty of whose site deserved 
a better frite. The palace is very extensive and magnificent, 
but is equally distinguished by bad taste, and wears an air 
of uninhabited desolateness. There are two circumstaQces, 
however, which render this island unspeakably interesting; 
its situation, and its history. Set Uke a jewel on the silver 
surface of the lake, it commands a prospect in which are 
combined all the elements of beauty and grandeur. Below, 
a broad transparent lake; on one side, lofty variegated 
mountains, with long retiring bays and lofty promontories ; 
on the other, low banks of verdure, lined with smiling vil- 
lages, backed by gently sloping hills ; above, a sky, and 
around an atmosphere, glowing with a brilliant sun and 
gifted with the softening hues of Italy, combine to form a 
scene on which the eye might dwell and the imagination 
expatiate for a whole life with growing admiration. 

When I spoke of the history of the Isola Bella, I did not 
mean to allude to the visits of ordinary sovereigns, whde 
crowds of whom have honored the Count Borromeo with 
their presence ; but to the short sojourn of that extraordinary 
man, who though not then a king, became a few years after 
the master of kings and the disposer of empires. Two days 
before the battle of Marengo, Bonaparte visited this island, 
and sculptured in a musing mood, upon the bark of its tallest 
laurel, the emphatic word Battaglia. The inscription is now 
almost obUterated, in part by the effect of time, and in part 
by the sabre cut of some nameless Austrian ofiScer, who with 
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the usual brutal rage of his countrymen m all that* relates 
to Napoleon, thought thus to obliterate the disgrace of his 
country. Still enough is left to bear testimony to the truth 
of the story, and to suggest to the imagination a thousand 
interesting considerations. What were the thoughts of the 
still youthful general in that moment, the word itself bears 
witness. But the accompanying reflections which occupied 
his mind, are less evident, and still more interesting subjects 
of conjecture. Trusting in an ability which had long been 
accustomed to vanquish every obstacle, and confident in a 
destiny the most brilliant that ever waited upon mortal, he 
surely did not fear for the issue of the approaching crisis. 
Rather, we may suppose, his thoughts were occupied with 
events still more distant, with shadows which floated still 
further off, dimly perceived in the obscurity of the future. 
Who can tell but that beneath this spreading laurel, the 
emblem at once of victory and of dominion, the future em- 
peror first conceived the idea of that supremacy towards 
which his career* had long been tending ? However wild 
these conjectures may appear, they yet occurred to me as 1 
stood beneath the storied tree, and filled the most interesting 
momenta of my visit to the Isola Bella. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

PASSAGE OP THE 8IMPLON— SITBLIMITT OF THE BCENERT— VILLAGE OF 
SIMPELU---TORRENT8 OF THE SUIPLON—BREIG— VALLEY OF THE 
EHONE-VILLAOE ON THE DENT DES MONCLES-LAKE L£MAN~GE- 

NEVA. 

Leaving the Lago Maggiore, near the mouth of the 
Toccia, we pursued the romantic valley of that river, which 
grows wilder and more narrow the further you advance into 
the mountains, to Domo d'Ossola, a remarkably neat and 
well-built town, where we rested for the night. Between 
Domo d'Ossola and Breig, upon the other side, at a distance 
of forty-two miles, is the celebrated passage of the Simplon ; 
before the days of Bonaparte utterly impracticable for car- 
riages, but now constructed with such skill over a moMn<Ain 
nearly seven thousand feet in height, that in no place has it 
a descent of more than two and a half inches in six feeU 
The road, it is true, does not pass over the summit of the 
mountain — it ascends, however, to the height of nearly five 
thousand feet. It is in all places twenty-five feet broad. It 
boasts six galleries, from two hundred paces to fifty in length, 
hewn through the solid rock, which is left in some instances 
in an arch above, and in some entirely removed. The sides 
of the causeway are supported for miles by a stone wall, 
springing from the bottom of a gorge one hundred feet in 
depth. Add to all these works, innumerable aqueducts be- 
neath the road which afford a passage to the torrents, bridges 
thrown over water-courses and ravines, all in stone and of a 
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lost beautiful construction, and you may have some idea of 
work which was finiBhed, notwithstanding its stupendous 
lognitude, in the four years between 1801 and 1805. The 
mn who constructed such a highway, and opened the val- 
es of the Alpt) to the approach of civilization, and afforded 
) Italy a commercial communication with the north, cannot 
e said to have Uved entirely in vain. 

Wonderful, however, as are the works of man which this 
oad exhibits, they are &r surpassed by the prodigies of 
lature with which they are surrounded. About a league 
rem Domo d' Ossola you encounter the river Veriolo, whose 
led ybu pursue for nearly five leagues, that is to say, 
/ithin a league or two of the village of Simpelu. From 
lence you enter upon the Val di.Vedro, a narrow and savage 
alley, surrounded on all sides with rocks, shooting upwards 
1 forms the most grotesque, and seeming to threaten from 
n high the passing traveller. At its termination you find 
lie village of Divedro, reclining on a gentle slope, a jewel 
1 the desert Passing onwards you enter the still narrower 
prge of Yeselles. Having descended from the carriage, 
ritli tlie determination of making the greater part of the 
nssagc of the Simplon on foot, I suffered it to gain consider- 
.bly the start of me, being certain that I could easily over- 
ake it in these mountainous regions. As it disappeared 
rom view behind a sudden turA in the road, I seemed indeed 
leserted. Steep and inaccessible precipices surrounded me 
•n every side. The heavens appeared shut down upon my 
lead, and I was lefl alone with God and Nature. No voice 
poke in the silence save that of the torrent as it rushed 
precipitously onward, as if glad to abandon these inhospitable 
irilds. No moving thing, no semblance of life, stirred in 
he dreary waste, disturbing ils native stillness. A sublime 
lorror brooded over the moimtain solitude, seeming to forbid 
he profane approach of man. It is in such scenes as thi», 
hat the mind is -most forcibly impressed with the omnipo- 
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tence of God. His beneficence is best iUustrated by the rich 
luxuriant vale, the waving harvest, the fertilizing stream- 
but here rock piled on rock, and mountain poised on moun- 
tain, the resistless torrent, the inaccessible height, the lofty 
summit piercing even through the clouds, bespeak a power 
which moulds and arranges matter at its will, and indicates 
the Almighty hand that formed the universe. 

The same gorge continues as far as San Marco, the last 
village in Italy. I passed the barrier with mingled feelings. 
If on the one hand, I was leaving the fairest land on which 
the sun shines in his daily round, a land whose gladdening 
skies, whose mountains, vaUies, rivers, seas, and atmosphere, 
are the most beautiful on earth ; if I was leaving the land 
most favored by the arts, ai^d most endeared by ancient re- 
collections ; on the other hand, I was also escaping from one 
universal prison, where the back is bei^t beneath the burden 
of the Grerman tyrant, where the hand is chained, the tongue 
is tied, and thought itself is hardly free ; from a spectacle of 
general misery which wrings the heart, and of moral degnr 
dation which distracts the soul. Still it was with many a 
fond regret, that I hailed the free air and mountain scenery 
of Switzerland. 

At Gondo the first village in Switzerland, the road begins 
to open, affording a more extensive prospect among the sur- 
rounding mountains. At the village of Simpelu near the 
summit of the passage, we halted for three hours. I em< 
ployed nearly the whole of this time in wandering among 
the neighboring heights, and contemplating the ever varied 
scene, which each new point of view developed. Here I 
overlooked a deep-descending valley with its foaming torrent, 
its scattered huts, its cultivated patches ; and there I gazed 
upon the inaccessible summits crowned with snow, and still 
towering two thousand feet above the height, which seven 
hours had been consumed in attaining. How varied, how 
vast, how magnificent, is Nature ! How insignificant in tlic 
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onipari8on,.i8 the material porticHi of that little being, for 
vhom nevertheless the world, with all that it contains, was 
irst created, and is still preserved ! How striking is the 
nference that tlie soul, the spiritual essence, is the nobler 
lart, and its care the chief end of man ! While standing on 
hese heights, I happened to remember the passage in which 
kkenside demands 

Who that from Alpine heights, his laboring eye 

Shoots round the wide horiion, to sunrey 

Nilus, or Ganges, rolling his bright vrvre 

Throogh moontains, plains, through empires Mack with shade, 

And continents of sand ; will turn his gaze. 

To mark the windings of a scanty riU 

That mormurs at his feet 7 

**or my own part, I experienced the fiodsity of the implied 
rinciple of the poet My eye was, no doubt, first, and 
rincipally, occupied with the grandeur and sublimity of the 
ktant landscape ; but after a time my attention was attract- 
d, not to the rill which murmured, but to the countless 
lowers which sprung spontaneous at my feet The green 
ward almost lost its verdure beneath the violets and other 
ow flowers, which spread their sweets even on the borders 
ff the winter's snow. There was something charming in 
be contrast, between their little beauties, and the grandeur 
f surrounding objects. There was something enlivening 
A this exuberance of nature, who has decked even Alpine 
olitudes with her sweetest ge^ There was something 
trange and delightful in this union of spring and winter, 
f frost-bound sterility, and luxuriant vegetation. 

From the village of Simpelu, to the highest point of the 

Bflsage, is a distance of about two hours, over a road in 

xne places ascending, but generally level. The descent is 

inch less savage and picturesque than the ascent Still 

18 by no means deficient in features both of beauty and of 
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grandeur. The road from its commencement winds in long 
sinuosities, first on one side, and then on the other, of a 
broad and deep abyss, which opens on the distant valley of 
the Rhone, and the beautiful village of Breig. The view, it 
may well be imagined, is one of surpassing grandeur. On one 
side is a snow-crowned summit, on the other a precipice; m 
front the eye ranges through a ravine thousands of feet m 
depth, lined with dark green foliage, traversed by roaring 
torrents, crossed by mountain promontories, and black with 
impenetrable shade, until it rests upon a small portion of the 
distant valley, cheerful with verdure, rejoicing in uninter- 
rupted sunbeams, and sheltering in its fertile bosom the 
habitations of men. The further you descend, the more the 
valley opens to your view, defended by its double range of 
mountains, and presenting a long line of cultivation, ascend- 
ing in many places far up the mountain side. 

In the few hints that I have given relating to the passage 
of the Simplon, I have not noticed particularly the numerous 
torrents, which constitute one of its most interesting features. 
I have not done so, because in fact description is impomUe, 
and because, considered merely in themselves, they are not 
very striking and picturesque. They generally descend on 
the naked side of the moimtain, without projecting rocks, or 
half-concealing shades, to enhance their sublimity. Besides, 
the quantity of water is generally small, and the cascade 
seldom perpendicular for any considerable height. @till their 
long lines of ghttering spray, relieved against the dark sur- 
face of the rocks — their rapid motion as they leap from shdf 
to shelf in their long and hazardous descent — their incessant 
roar, and the loud reverberations of the surrounding heights, 
seeming to realize the ancient fictions of the Runic rhyme, 
and to be indeed the converse of the spirits of the flood and 
of the mountain, wrangling in hoarse accents in their savage 
solitudes, tend greatly to animate and to aggrandize even 
the scenery of the Alps. The most remarkable torrents arc 
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lierhapB} on the southern side, that of Alpimbach, and on 
the ncHthern, the four which descend from the glacier of 
Kaltevasser. 

Breig is a small but neat village, situated near the Rhone, 
irluch taking its rise about eight leagues further east, and 
XfeDtinually swollen by mountain torrents, traverses in a 
irestward direction, the whole canton of Valais and a part of 
Savoy, and falls finally into the lake of Geneva. During 
the whole of its course from Breig, a distance of about one 
bundred and twenty miles, it passes through a valley gene- 
rally not more than two miles in breadth, and walled on 
Mich side by Alps. It may well be imagined that such a 
ralley presents a long succession of scenery of a sublime and 
interesting character. Yet — shall I dare to confess it? — in 
this respect I was disappointed. The heights by which it is 
X)rdered are only the lower steppes of the Alps, and, owing 
o the narrowness of the valley, the loftier summits are en- 
irely concealed. Besides, an unexpected uniformity pervades 
he form and outlines of the mountains, while their dull 
3fown hue soon tires the eye. The valley itself, particularly 
in its western parts, is a frequent alternation of barren sands 
ind fertile meadows. The towns, which occur at inter\'als, 
lie neither well built nor cleanly kept, while one half of 
ihrir inhabitants are deformed by that hideous swelling in 
lie throat called the gaitrcy which frequently inflicts not 
mly deformity, but idiocy. No less was I disa[^inted in 
he institutions of the country. An intelligent inhabitant of 
3ioo informed me, for examjde, that a protestant is not per- 
nitted to enjoy the privileges of a citizen ; a feature in the 
lolicy of the Yalais which did not seem to me in the highest 
iegree worthy of a free republic He also, while he depre- 
sated the renewed determination of tlie Jesuits, and lamented 
he departed influence of the French, seemed to me almost 
o legiet the restored independence of his country, which 
las brought with it these melanchdiy consequences. The 
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language is an unintelligible mixture of a little French, a 
little Italian, and a great deal of German of the middle ages. 
But on the other hand, if in some respects, I was dis- 
appointed, in others I was charmed. Once beyond the 
barrier of Piedmont, and our passports were no longer de- 
manded. We were in a land of freedom, in which we were 
permitted to go whithersoever our caprice or business or 
pleasure might invite. The peasantry, though deformed by 
the goitre, were adorned by a graceful costume, the distin- 
guishing feature of which is the hat worn by women of all 
ranks, somewhat in the shape of what is called, I think, a 
gipsy bonnet, but composed of silk, and decorated sometimes 
fantastically, and sometimes tastefully, with ribbons. The 
country too, though generally uniform, was not always so. 
Here and there, as at Breig, Sion, Mardgny, and St. Maurice, 
are to be found wider (qpenings between the mountains, and 
a cultivation, which ascending far up the decUvity, produces, 
according to the site, the fruits of every climate. Sion is 
further diversified by a range of low, but abrupt and broken 
hills, which here cross the valleys, sustaining on their sum- 
mits the ancient fortifications of the town. At St. Maurice 
the surrounding mountains are more lofty and diversified. 
From the peculiar shape of their rocky summits, they aie 
called '^ Tuth." On one of them, it is, I think, the Dent do 
Moncles, there is a. small village placed so near the clouds, 
that for eight months in the year its inhabitants cannot 
descend even to bury their dead. If any one dies in this 
long winter, the body ia preserved uncomipted in the snow, 
until the approach of summer opens the road into the valley. 
At St Gingoulph you arrive at the boundary of ChablaiB, a 
province of Savoy, and on the border of lake Leman. This 
celebrated lake, with waters blue as the heavens above, and 
banks whose outline is all grace, and whose surface is all 
verdure, save where Vevay, Lausanne, and other villages 
beside, lift their white houses to the sun, is indeed worthy of 
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kme : but, like the valley of the Rhoae, it is not sur- 
nded by high mountains in its immediate vicinity. On 
contrary, the banks are in general a level, sloping gently 
vards, backed far in the distance by the Alps and the 
in of Jura. Passing by Evian and Thonon, through a 
ae of perpetual beauty, we came, not far from Dovaine, 
m the boundary of the canton of Geneva. From hence 
Jie city, a distance of eight or ten miles, the country is 
lutifiilly ornamented with villas and surrounding groves, 
1 animated with every cheerful sign of freedom and pros- 
ily. Geneva itself is situated at one end of the lake, 
on a hill-side, and presents, with its tall houses and an- 
iie spires, an appearance not a little picturesque. I hailed, 
)nfes8, with no slight degree of joy, this birthplace of great 
tn, this welcome place of repose for my weary limbs. 



LETTER XLV. 

DBNET TO CHAMOUNI-CABCADE OF ARPINACH— ST. MARTIN— MONT 
IL4NC-BEADTY OF THE SUNSFT-RAIN— CASCADE OF CHEDE-SUNSET 
kMONO THE ALPS-PLAIN OF CHAMOUNl— MER DE GLACE-SOURCE OF 
CHE AVEIRON— AN AVALANCHE-THUNDER-STORM. 

The journey to Ghamouui is the most celebrated one 
nially made in the vicinity of Geneva. This village lies 
sar the foot of Mont Blanc, and consequently in Savoy, at 
distance of nineteen leagues from the city. Starting early 
I the morning, I passed through the hilly, verdant, and 
MUtifully wooded country, by which lake Leman is sur- 
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rounded, the back.ground of which is always, it is true, the 
savage mountains, but which in itself presents a scene re- 
markable for its soft rural beauty. From this you enter on 
a broad and noble valley, watered by the rushing Aire. 
Within three leagues of St. Martin, a small village, which 
Ues about twelve leagues distant from Geneva ; the moun- 
tains, approaching each other, become more steep and rocky, 
and communicate to the landscape a wilder charm, a moie 
striking sublimity. 

One of the chief ornaments of this passage is the cascade 
of Axpinach, a complete view of which is obtained from the 
road. It falls from near the summit of a precipitous rocky 
bluff, which thrusts itself forward like some giant champioa 
in advance of the r^ularly marshalled host The whole 
descent is nearly eight hundred feet. The first precipitous 
cascade may be about half that height The force ¥ath 
which it shoots from its flinty bed, unsupported, into air, the 
exquisite and ever varied grace with which, breaking into 
spray, it gently lights upon the shelving rocks, the beautiful 
forms which it assumes, throwii^ itself into large globules, 
drawing a divergent train of mist behind, the numerous and 
winding streams which afterwards collect its scattered waten 
and plunge foeiming to the brink of another precipitous des- 
cent, the concentrated current in which it takes its final leap 
into the valley, narrower yet more substantial than the fleecy 
shower above, entitle this cascade, in my mind, to the appdr 
lation of the most beautiful, though the small quantity of its 
waters denies it the title of the most sublime. 

Arrived at St Martin about five o'clock, I found it inex- 
pedient, from the lateness of the hour, to proceed the same 
evening to Chamouni, which was still seven leagues distant 
I sat, therefore, at the window of the inn of Mont Blanc, 
contemplating a scene of the most romantic beauty, and the 
most stupendous sublimity. Below me rushed the waters of 
the Arve, wave rolling after wave, as if struggling in a race. 
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Bsed at a single stride by a fine arched bridge of stone, sur- 
unted in the centre by the cross of Savoy. Upon the 
er side arose the village of Sallenches, the refuge of FIo- 
I's poor Claudine ; around spread cultivated fields, ex- 
ding over the summit of a neighboring hill, and ascending 
up the bounding mountains, whose rugged, barren, and 
idpitouB sides were dotted here and there with spots of 
dving verdure. But what was the boundary that limited 
r vision immediately in front? My heart beats even now 
I name the hoary &ther of the Alps. Mont Blanc him- 
f^ surrounded by his pointed satellites, lifted his broad 
d venerable head, crowned with the snows of ages amid 
) douds of heaven. What is that lofty sympathy in our 
ture, which, afwimilating itself with objects such as these, 
joys the stupendous spectacle ? What means that expan- 
Q of the soul, that elevation of the spirit, which exalts 
d swells us, while we gaze, above, beyond, our ordinary 
ves? What says that secret voice, which must,methinks, 
lisper amid these miracles of nature, even to hardened 
d unwilling ears ? That lofty S3rmpathy, denied to brutes, 
the testimony of our intellectual, our spiritual nature, 
bat elevation, that expansion of the soul, is to the sensible, 
6 rightly judging mind, the proof of its high susceptibili- 
8 ; susceptibihties which this scene of grandeur lrin#<^f>ffj it 
true, but which something nobler still must be reserved to 
tisfy. That secret voice whispers, in tones mcnre piercing 
an the thunder, Oh man, how exalted are thy hopes I Oh 
od, how wondrous are the operations of thy hand ! I 
low not if the argument be good — the feeling at least is 
UnraL 

While I gazed with ever new delight upon the lofty sum- 
it, which thus bore upward my thoughts to that heaven 
wards whose visible emblem it approached so nearly, a 
oud almost before I was aware settled lighdy and calmly 
I its brow. I thought that the scene had lost its brightest 
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oraament, and attended less reluctantly to the summons Of 
mine host. No sooner, however, had I satisfied the cravingi 
of an appetite, stimulated by mountain air and exeiOBe^ 
than I resumed my post The sullen leaden cloud was cod- 
verted into a golden and refulgent crown — a glory rested on 
the Mount, like that with which the imagination surroundi 
the sacred heights of Sinai or of Tabor. It was the parting 
tribute of the sun to the first and last spot on which he 
shines for many a broad league of territory. It was inter- 
esting to watch still further, from amid the shades of night, 
which thickened round me, the progress of twilight that 
seemed to steal upward among the firozen and inaccessible 
heights, reluctant to give way before her ebon sister. At last, 
however, she disappeared in the bosom of the cloud. 

Conceive my annoyance when, on turning round, I found 
a stupid Crerman boy at my elbow, who acted in the cafBr 
city of waiter. I^ the oaf remained silent, I could have 
tolerated his presence, and gone on with my revery ; but he 
must needs inform mc with that vacant grin, which always 
accompanies a worn out witticism, that, as Monsieur doubtless 
had observed, Mont Blanc had put on his night-cap, and 
added, that the circumstance was an infallible sign of bad 
weather on the morrow. His ill omened prophecy must 
have disturbed my rest, for I was awaked before four o'clock 
the next morning, by the music of rushing rain, of howling 
winds, and the concordant roaring of the Arve. It was in 
vain that I thrust my head out of the window — it was not 
the sun's — ^nay, it seemed as if, had the sun hunself ventur* 
ed to appear, his beams must have been put out Such 
downright, pelting, persevering rain, I think, I never saw. 
The glaciers of the Alps appeared to be coming down in 
diops. What a comfortable prospect ! not a mountain was 
to be seen ; not a break in the clouds held out a hope of 
their dispersing ; not a cock lifted his cheerful voice amid 
the roaring elements ; the carriages stood weather bound 
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beneath the shed in the inn-yard ; the horses looked out of 
the stable door with a malicious self-gratulation that was 
quite provoking; the postillions, "their occupation gone,'' 
went tramping round in their huge jack-boots, whistling for 
lack of thought, and cracking their whips in occasional 
symphony ; the imprisoned travellers employed the Uttle 
Uberty that was left them, in wandering from the barometer 
below to the windows above stairs, their visages as gloomy 
as the weather. Thus the day wore on, until, towards noon, 
a Uttle light began to break through crevices in the parting 
clouds ; then a stripe or spot of beautiful blue sky was occa- 
sionally seen through the dark veil of vapor, the emblem of 
hope amid misfortune : the rain paused, as if its treasures 
were exhausted. Without doors the issue still was doubtful 
— but within all was perfect sunshine — eveiy thing was 
joyfid bustle — one brought out his sack and cloak — another 
rashed to his chamber to prepare for setting out — the air 
resounded with cries in every accent to the loitering postil- 
lions, whose eyes sagaciously directed to the heavens, seemed 
to indicate that the storm was not yet over. At length when 
aU was nearly ready, down came tlie rain, worse even than 
before. " Ah ! this is the clearing shower," was the general 
exclamation. Soon, however, even the most sanguine be- 
came dubious, and at length despairing. Not a contented 
countenance was to be seen, except those of mine host and 
his satellites, who in vain attempted to repress their inward 
glee. They were calculating no doubt the value of another 
night's reckoning. In this calculation, however, they were 
mistaken with regard to myself. The afternoon proved 
more favorable, though still rainy ; and notwithstanding the 
insinuations of the interested publican, with regard to dan- 
gerous roads, and torrents swollen by the rain, I set forth 
about half-past three o'clock in a Uttle char au banc drawn 
by two stout horses. This is a small, low, narrow, covered 
waggon without springs, with its only seat placed akmg 
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the side of the vehicle. Being considered the safieet spedfli 
of carriage, it is the only one permitted on the road. Govern- 
ment will not suffer you even to break your neck according 
to your own free will and pleasure. 

I continued for some time to traverse the rich and beautiful 
valley of St. Martin, admiring the fantastic forms of the 
clouds as they hung upon or parted from the mountains, 
until I ccuiie near the village of Chede. Here I alighted to 
visit the celebrated cascade, which derives its name from the 
neighboring hamlet. After a winding path and a steep 
ascent, we came at length upon the brow of a verdant hill, 
and beheld, at the distance of a stone's throw, a full stream 
descending from an opposite eminence into the gorge be- 
tween. The whole fall is about two hundred and fifty feet 
in height The first pitch is about fifty, and conducts the 
water in one body into a natural basin. From this it de- 
scends in two streams, which unite in spray before they 
reach the projecting rocks, from whence they are dashed 
downward into the bottom of the dell. The situation of the 
cascade is peculiarly romantic. It is not, as in most instances 
in Switzerland, on the face of a naked rock. It is with- 
drawn, on the contrary, as it were, within the bosom of the 
hUl, and its banks project outward in forms the most piaur- 
esque, clothed here and there with rich forest foUage. We 
had no sun, which adds so highly to the effect, of every 
scene, particularly of a cascade ; yet we enjoyed the advan- 
tage of seeing the fall when the stream was in its fuUesi 
state, swollen as it had been by recent rains. Though ge- 
nerally preferred, it did not, I confess, please me as much as 
the graceful Arpinach. 

From Chede the road rapidly ascends a mountain emi- 
nence, winding afterwaids through the savage recesses of 
the Alps. These, when I passed, were crowned with clouds, 
and draperied with wheeling vapor. I congratulated myself 
a thousand times that I had pot wai(^ fqi dfo^ weather. 
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sun in all his glory never shone upon a scene like this. 
ise slow rolling chariots, upon which the very B[nrits of 
mist seemed to ride in majesty — those long lines of ed- 
[g vapour, retiring, advancing, joining like embattled 
ies, amid the wild dash of torrents — the reverberated 
ider of distant avalanches, and the sullen roar of winds 
Qg the caverns of the mountains — ^those savage peaks 
ang the veil like needles, and projecting amid the wav- 
mass in stedfast and solitary grandeur towards heaven — 
5 fields of ice, exhibiting here and there, &r up among 
tlouds, their mottled surface of darkness and of light ; 
ISned to constitute a scene stupendous to the eye, and 
il to the imagination. The day, as it drew to a close, 
cached more and more towards serenity. At length, as 
cached the descent leading downward into the valley of 
mouni, the rays of the sun appeared at intervals, strik- 
on the opposite mountains. It is in vain that I endeavor 
»nvey in language the splendor of that scene, which yet 
lory and imagination will preserve to me, I trust, fcr 
Upon a levd with my eye through an opening in the 
ntains, which exhibited, behind, the pure blue sky fes- 
ed by fleecy roseate clouds, the retiring sun poured his 
onward, mingling their flood with a diverging cone of 
, converting it into a semblance of celestial glory. Op- 
e, upon the mountain^}, long stripes of radiance tra- 
sd the snow, the ice, the dark brown rocks, various 
rding to the surface upon which they fell, yet in aU 
\ deep, rich, and glowing. Here and there a summit, 
d above the clouds, caught the roseate tint, and shone 
a rich jewel on the breast of heaven. Once, and once 
, the patriarch of the Alps doffed his bonnet for a mo>- 
t, as if in salutation to the departing god of day. His 
y head partook the bright suffusion which surrounded 
erown indeed of glory and supremacy. Below, the eye 
ed along the sides of the double barrier of mountains, 
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embracing the glaciers of Bossons and of Bois as they des- 
cend into the valley, and resting in the distance on the Col 
de Balme, which bounds the horizon in the east. 

Surrounded thus by mountains, and shut out from the 
world, the verdant plain of Chamouni, traversed by the 
windings of the Arve, opens on the astonished eye another 
" happy valley," embosomed, as if by magic, in the ice-bouod 
recesses of the highest Alps. This extraordinary valley re- 
mained unknown to travellers, and almost to the neighbor- 
ing districts, until the year 1741, when it was penetrated bj 
two English travellers, Pocock and Windham. The shelv- 
ing stone under which they passed one of their adventurous 
nights, is still shown upon the very borders of the Mer de 
Glace. Thevalley itself is more than three thousand feet above 
the sea. Winter lasts from October to May, and even in sum- 
mer and at noon-day, the thermometer of Keaumur seldom 
rises as high as twenty degrees. In the evening you have fire 
in the saloons of the hotels, where, notwithstanding their 
remote situation, you find every comfort and even luxury. 

The next morning early, notwithstanding the day was 
still cloudy, we started with our guide for the summit of the 
Montanvert, which lifts itself on one side of the Mer de 
Glace, two thousand five himdred feet above the valley of 
Chamouni. Though the path is practicable for mules,! 
preferred to make the journey on foot. Provided with a 
long pole, shod with iron, and furnished with a spike at the 
lower extremity, I almost immediately commenced the gra- 
dual ascent. A walk of about an hour brought me to the 
fountain, where it is said that Claudine first met with her 
seducer. From hence I continued the ascent, keeping con- 
stantly in view the defences on the north, the lofly Breven 
(seven thousand eight hundred and thirty-six feet above the 
sea) and the picturesque range of the Aiguilles Rouges, and 
the barrier on the east, the Col de Balme, from whence the 
Arve taking its source, traverses the valley in all its length. 
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Near at hand was the Glacier de Bois, which is in &ct the 
termination of the Mer de Glace, and descends even to the 
cultivated fields. Every spring it advances a number of feet, 
in consequence of the accumulated weight above ; and were 
it not for the beneficent suns of summer, it would in the end 
establish its icy reign over the valley itself. After a walk of 
two hours and a half, I arrived at the summit of the Mon- 
tanvert, and at length had before me, as far as the eye could 
reach, the ascending defile of the Sea of Ice. Formed into 
mimic waves, and gUttering in the sun, which had now ap- 
peared, it extended for miles, branching visibly into other 
glaciers, until lost at length among the windings of the 
mountains. But strange and subUme as is its appearance, it 
derives its greatest charm from the heights by which it is 
surrounded. Upon the right arise the needles of Crepon, of 
Blaiti^re, and Charmoz, to a height of nearly ten thousand 
feet above the level of the ocean, and composed of naked 
pointed slender rocks, of which it is no longer a figure of 
speech to say, that they pierce the heavens. In front, fer in 
the distance, the Giant rears his lofty form, apparently one 
single shaft of stone, shooting upwards three thousand feet 
above the sustaining mountain, and placing its aspiring head 
almost upon a level with Mont Blanc himself. Towards 
the left extend the level peaks of Mont Mallet, and the long 
level line of the Grand Jorasse sinking precipitously down 
upon its minor brethren. Opposite your station arise in the 
distance the Aiguille du Moine, and nearer the twin needles, 
De Dm and Verte, the last of which is nearly thirteen thou- 
sand feet in height The wild fantastic forms of all these 
eminences, their barren materials, their stupendous height, 
their steep and pointed summits upon which the very snows 
of heaven cannot rest, the glaciers which fill their cavities 
and alone find shelter in their savage bosoms, present a scene 
which the eye, unaccustomed to Alpine heights, has never 
witnessed, to which the imagination cannot form a parallel. 
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Having gazed for an hour, and still with unabated ecstasy, 
upon what appeared, from its strangeness, a vision of the 
night, I descended four or five hundred feet upon the surfiice 
of the Mer de Glace itself, for the purpose of examining more 
nearly its construction and appearance. I found to my sur- 
prise that it deserved its name. It seemed as if an ocean had 
been taken in a tempest, and its violently agitated waves 
stiffened in a moment by the influence of frost ; or, to adopt 
a more appropriate conception, as if the mighty spirit of the 
Alps had conmianded his subject torrents to rise, and swefl, 
and freeze into the resemblance of the surrounding moun- 
tains. The waves are here about fifty feet in height ; some 
miles above they are no less than three or four hundred. 
Their surface is roughened by the rain, and defiled by dust; 
but half an inch below is seen a hard green semi-transparent 
ice. The same appearance is presented in the sides of the 
crevices, which differ in width and depth. I looked from 
the dizzy edge of one which must have been, I think, one 
hundred and fifty feet deep, with water at the bottom. The 
ice is traversed by little streams of water, which break from 
wave to wave in many a cascade, and seek an outlet some- 
times beneath, and sometimes in open day. 

Ascending from the sea of ice, we again took our way 
down the Montanvert, by a frir steeper path than that by 
which we had ascended, for the purpose of seeing full in 
fi^mt the Glacier de Bois, and the source of the Aveiron, 
which descends firom it in a fine cascade. One part of the 
frozen UMrrent has paused upon 'the very brink of a lofty 
precqpice, on whose summit it lifts its vast pyramidal masses 
to the sun. From this part gush in a flood the sources of 
the Aveiron. From the situation of this vast body of ice, 
pushed ccmstantly downward by the higher masses, and 
perforated in every direction by water, it may naturally be 
inferred that porti<ms of it must be frequently detached. 
Such is in fact the case ; and such are in general the causes 
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of avaiancheei, whether of snow or ice. The former are the 
more dangerous, as they descend m larger masses. They 
fall commonly in the earUer part of the season. The latter 
are of every hour's occurrence throughout the summer. I 
had heard frequently, during the day, this thunder of the 
glaciers, but had now the pleasure of witnessing the passage 
of the bolt My attention was at first attracted by a report 
like that of a cannon, followed by a prolonged roar like that 
of reverberated thunder ; a moment after a breach became 
visible in the icy barrier, and a flood burst downward, mass 
bounding after mass, suflicient to have overturned an army 
in its fierce career. The soil seemed to shake beneath the 
tremendous shock, and the mountains themselves to tremble 
as they repeated the wild uproar. The stream of water 
which immediately followed, explained the cause of the 
phenomenon. The other part of the glacier, not pausing 
on the precipice, descended, literally a firozen torrent, by a 
gradual path into the plain itself. 

Following the banks of the Aveiron to its junction with 
the Arve, I pursued the united stream to the village of 
Chamouni. Still Mont Blanc was hidden, and I was afi'aid 
that I should be obliged to leave his footstool without being 
favored with a near and satiB£Bu:tory view of the sovereign's 
countenance. As if to compensate for this loss, about ten 
o'clock there came up a tremendous thunder-eiorm. The 
heavens had been previously clear. The stars had shone 
out with a lustre in the pure blue vault which reminded me of 
the winter brightness of my native skies; but now they were 
overhung by a portentous blackness. The first glaring flash 
was followed by a roar which seemed to shake the foundations 
of the mountains, and was long reverberated firom their dis- 
taal caverns. I saw the forked lightning shoot along ragged 
heights of rocks, scarcely less abrupt and irregular than its 
owu fiery course. I saw the hirid gleam dispel for a moment 
the darkaew which enveloped them, and reveal by its fearful 
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light, the nearer summits of the Alps. I heard the thunder 
utter its most awful of all voices, amid the most stupendous 
of all scenes. Thus generally, thus vaguely only, can I 
delineate a phenomenon, unquestionably in itself one of the 
most sublime in nature, and rendered in the present instance 
doubly interesting by the place where it occurred. The 
next morning opened with torrents of driving rain. As I 
was assured that I might wait a week longer without seeing 
Mont Blanc, I was obliged to rest content with what I had 
already beheld, and to make the best of my uncomfortahk 
way back to Geneva. 



LETTER XLVI. 



FERNET-PARLOR AND BEDROOM OP VOLTAmE-ANECDOTE OF GIBBOK- 
VIEW PROM AN EBONENCE NEAR GENEVA. 



Another excursion from the city of Geneva is to Femey, 
a small village about four miles off, in France, celebrated as 
having been for a long time the residence of Voltaire. The 
chateau in which he Uved is still inhabited by the Count 
Bade. It is a plain large house, seated on a gentle eminence, 
commanding a view of the lake and the distant summits 
of Mont Blanc, and surrounded by beautifully ornamented 
grounds. The parlor and bedroom of Voltaire are still pre- 
served in the state in which they were left by him. The 
saloon is a large room hung with pictures, the most remark- 
able of which is an excellent illustration of the character of 
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its fMrmer inhabitant It is a disgusting representation of 
his own apotheosis, contrasted with the discomfiture of his 
rivBls, who Bre driven downward, a dismayed and caricatured 
crowd, from the heights of the temple of Fame. The bed* 
room contains his bedstead of plain dark wood ; his bed, 
but not his coverlet ; his curtains clipped by curious travelleni 
ahnost to the top of the canopy ; his tomb with the inscrip- 
tion above : " Mes manes sont consoles, puis que mon cceur 
est au milieu de vous," and below another, '^ Son esprit est 
partout, et son cceur est ici :^ his heart, however, if ever 
deposited here, had been removed ; his body I believe, rests 
in the vault of the Pantheon at Paris. The walls of the 
bedroom are hung with damask silk, and covered with por« 
traits, as during life. Here among others is the portrait of 
Catharine of Russia, embroidered by her own hand, on satin, 
that of the great Frederick, a sparkling smirking resemblance 
of Voltaire, at the age of forty ; another of the infamous 
Madame du Chatelet, and two engravings, the one of Wash-* 
ington, and the other of Franklin, apparently, from their 
wretched executii»i, efforts of the art in our own country 
before the establishment of its independence. 

Leaving the house, we found the old gardener, who per- 
fectly remembers the former master of Femey, ready to 
show us the grounds. Their chief ornament is a noble elm 
now sixty years old, planted by the hand of Yoltaire himself. 
The old man also professed to recollect the visit of Franklin, 
and related many entertaining anecdotes, among others, the 
interview between Gibbon and Yoltaire. As the latter is 
not universally known, I have recorded it. It seems that 
the English histcnrian, while residing at Lausanne, had 
written a satire against the French philosopher. S<»netime 
afterwards, he came to Femey to seek its master's acquaint- 
ance. Ydtaure, aware of his previous conduct, gave orders 
thai he should be received with the utmost courtesy, bur"" 
refused to see him. It was in vain that GKbbon loitered for 
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three days — the object of his curiosity was still invisifak. 
Obliged to depart as he came, he resolved to return privatelji 
and take Voltaire by surprise. Accordingly the next moni- 
ing early he secreted himself, full in front of his study, and 
bribed a servant to let loose a f&vorite mare and drive her 
past the window. This at once drew out the philosophei 
to see what was the matter ; the same moment Gibbon 
issued from his concealment, and without uttering a woid, 
walked round and round him, examining him with looks of 
the most prying curiosity. At length he walked off, leaving 
Voltaire who had recognized his person, confounded at hiB 
audacity. No sooner had the latter returned to his study, 
than he sent his secretary in pursuit, ordering him to demand 
of the Englishman twelve sous for the show which he had 
seen. Gibbon produced twenty-four, and giving them to 
the secretary, bid him tell his employer that the amount 
entitled him to one sight more. Voltaire could resist no 
longer, but invited the historian to dine with him the day 
after. The old gardener showed us several personal rem- 
nants of his ancient master ; such as a plain wooden staff 
about five feet high, and a cap embroidered with silver, which 
he wore during the day. The most curious reUc of all, was 
a book, on the leaves of which were pasted the seals of all 
who had ever addressed him by letter ; a motley assemblage, 
but distinguished by many of the first names of the age. 
Beneath each seal is inscribed, in his own hand, the name 
of its proprietor, and in some instances his character and 

place of residence. As for instance Mr. , Fool ! at Lyons. 

The use of this book was as singular as its appearance. 
Whenever he received a letter from a suspected quarter, he 
compared its seal with those of his collection, and if he found it 
to belong to one whom he had branded a fool, he sent it 
back unqpened. Hard by the chateau is a protestant church, 
now unoccupied, which once bore the inscription, "Deo 
erexit Voltaire f a striking specimen of the usual inconsis- 
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tency of infidels. Had he been asked the reason why he 
built the church, he would probably have alleged in his jus- 
tification, that, as a pcdidcal engine, Christianity might be 
useful : and yet it was one of the main efibrts of his life to 
write down Christianity, and consequently to destroy even its 
political influence. 

I visited this place, so consecrated to the feelings of the 
French, rather with disgust than with enjoyment I cannot 
respect the m^^ who was at once the professed friend and 
advocate of liberty, and the flatterer of every tyrant in Eu- 
rope — the philosopher who was too purely intellectual to be- 
lieve the vulgar truths of Christianity, only because he was 
too grossly sensual to live according to its holy precepts — ^the 
poet who composed the Henriade, and really considered it an 
CfHC — the historian who wrote romances under the name of 
history — ^the critic who reviled our unrivalled Shakspeare, 
and vilified the glorious efiusions of the Italian muse. In- 
genuity and wit and fluency and even eloquence cannot be 
denied him ; but these are rendered more disgusting than 
even his defects themselves by .the mode in which they were 
abused, and the manifold mischiefs they have wrought I 
felt at Ferney, not as if standing in the temple of genius, 
but as if I had penetrated into the obscene retreat of an em- 
bodied demon. 

On the last evening of my stay at Geneva I took a walk 
on the road to Ferney, and ascended an eminence on the 
left, not fiur from the latter place, for the purpose of enjoying 
the view which it presents at sunset Beneath my feet slept 
in tranquillity and beauty the blue waters of Lake Leman, 
firinged with luxuriant foliage, and bordered by delightful 
villas. The distant city, crowned with the towers of its cathe- 
dral, spread itself along the shore — near at hand, ramparting 
the town, the bare and craggy sides of the great and little 
Salive reflected back the rays of the still radiant sun — ^be- 
hind, range after range of loftier mountains, crossing each 
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Other in every direction, presenting here an imposBable bur- 
rier, and there retiring from each other and opening loof 
vistaa to the eye, rose towering, one above another ; the vail 
mass finally surmounted by the broad siumnit of Mont 
Blanc, crowned with eternal snows, and whiter than the 
fleecy clouds with which I had so often seen it covered 
Here I sat, contemplating this scene of grandeur until the 
sun sunk in my rear, behind the mountains of Jura, in t 
broad stream of glory, which attracted my attention (not- 
withstanding its ordinary occurrence) even from the Alps. 
Turning once more, what was my delight at perceiving the 
effect of light upon the distant and loftier landscape. It 
seemed a vision of the night, and no real scene ; while aD 
around me rested in shade, beyond a sea of glory mixed 
itself with heaven. Even as twilight gathered round me 
and sunk upon the valley, the reluctant day, loth todqnit, 
still lingered upon the mountains, and tipped their summits 
with its roseate light. With the farewell of the sun, I also 
bade fieirewell to the summit of Mont Blanc, expecting on 
the morrow to leave his vicinity for ever. 
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LETTER XLVn. 

LAUBANNB-AVENCHE-LAKE MORAT-SWISS MONUBfENTB-CANTON OP 
BERNE— BEAUTY OF THE OOUNTRT— COSTUME— THE JUN6FRAU-CITT 
OF BERNE— HINDELBAMK— LUXURY OF THE INNS-CANTON OF LU- 

CERNK-OOBTUME-LAKE AND VILLAGE OF BEMPACH. 

* 

I LEFT Geneva on the ninth of July, by the steamboat 
for Lausanne. The sky again was overcast Indeed, of the 
three weeks that I have already been in Switzerland, not 
more than five days have been pleasant, and not more than 
two entirely clear. Touching at Nyon, Coppet, and other 
villages delightfully situated on the borders of the lake, we 
arrived in about five hours at Ouchy, which may be called 
the port of Lausanne. I regretted that I could not pursue 
the voyage to Villeneuve, as the lake is infinitely more pic- 
turesque in this part of the passage. I was obliged, how- 
ever, to content myself with a view of the romantic moun- 
tains which in this part descend much nearer the lake, and 
to contemplate, without visiting, the scarce visible towers of 
Chillon, consecrated as they are by one of the noblest efibrtB 
of the muse of Byron. Lausanne is seated about half a 
mile above the lake, on the side of a steep hill, and com- 
mands of course a most delightful prospect. It is surrounded 
by a multitude of pleasant country houses, inhabited chiefly, 
I was told, by foreigners. There was no temptation, in such 
weather, to pause even on the beauties of Lausanne. I 
therefore took the road to Berne, and slept at Milden, a small 
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village five leagues distant, ccmtaining nothing at all remark- 
able. The road the next day led through a delightfiil 
country, but scarcely such an one as I was prepared to ex- 
pect in Switzerland. Not a mountain was to be seen, excqpt 
the low level chain of Jura in the distance. Sloping hilb 
and long extended meadows, beautifully wooded and richlj 
cultivated, met the eye on every side. 

A ride of four and a half leagues brought us to Avenche, 
the Aventicum of the Romans, where I hailed again, as in 
Italy, displaced friezes and ruined walls : the monuments, 
even in this remote region, of the wide extended splendor 
and universal domination of the ancient masters of the 
world. Before arriving at Avenche, we came upon the bor- 
ders of lake Morat, whose banks we pursued a league and a 
half further to the village of the same name, situated imme- 
diately on its bank. This lake is about six miles long by 
two broad, and is surrounded on all sides by gentle emi- 
nences. The ridge of Yuilly, which separates it from the 
lake of Neuch&tel, and is beautifully cultivated, affords, upon 
the west, a delightful object, while above it, in the beck 
ground, rise the mountains on the other side of the last- 
named lake. The scene is not only pleasing in itself, but is 
endeared by the recollection of the noble struggle which 
took place upon its banks against an invading tyrant It 
was here that Charles the Bold, after having uselessly be- 
sieged the neighboring town, was encountered by a band of 
patriots, few in number, but strong in mountain hardihood, 
a righteous cause, and the just aid of heaven. It was here 
that the mailed host of Burgundy were routed by a compa- 
ratively unarmed peasantry, and driven backward in confu- 
sion into the very waters of the lake. Thus ever may op- 
pression meet with its reward ! A people determined to be 
free, a people fighting for their altars and their hearths, can- 
not be subdued. The place of the battle was formerly 
marked by an ossuary, forty-four feet long by fourteen wide. 
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in which were collected, in 1755, (nearly three hundred yeara 
after the battle,) the bones of the slain. This depository 
was destroyed by the French in 1798. On the same plat- 
form, on the very brink of the lake, on the edge of a steep 
bank, perhaps twenty feet in height, has since been erected 
a lofty stone obelisk, with an inscription to remind the mo- 
dem and somewhat degenerate Swiss of the courage and 
patriotism of their ancestors. The ancient walls of Morat 
still remam, converted however at present to the peaceftil 
use of forming the rear walls of houses. The antique cas- 
tle is the residence of the prefect. In the promenade with- 
out it is a veneraUe tree sedulously guarded, said to have 
been planted on the very day of victory. Granson, where 
the Duke of Burgundy encountered a second and still more 
terrible overthrow, is situated on the neighboring lake of 
Neuchiltel, but at its southern extremity. Morat is an angle 
of the canton of Fribourg, several strange projections of 
which had before crossed our route from Lausanne through 
the canton de Yaud. 

About a league from Morat we entered the canton of Bemsi 
still the largest and richest of the confederacy. It formerly 
included the Canton de Yaud and that of Argovie. The 
division has been made only since the invasion of the French. 
I have never seen a country more beautifiilly cultivated, and 
to all appearance more susceptible of cultivation, than the 
whde of the canton of Berne through which I have passed. 
I judge this, not merely from the appearance of the fields, 
but from that of the farm houses, which are enininous in 
size, and in neat and flourishing condition. They contain, 
under the same roof, bam, stable, granary, and dwelling 
house. They are generally two stories high, with an addi- 
tional story or two above the long projecting eaves, the 
windows of which are inserted in the roof, which is very 
sleep, and is generally ccmipoeed of two, and sometimes of 
three stages. The better sort are built of stone, plastered 
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white, and roofed with tiles, and are not unfrequently gv- 
nished with blinds and long balconies or piazzas. In BeriM^ 
also, the costume of the females, which had hitherto been 
somewhat* doubtful, became decided. It is composed of a 
black velvet cap, fitted on the crown, and furnished at each 
side with long wings, shaped like a butterfly's, made of a 
stiff and very coarse kind of black lace. The hair is combed 
smooth in front, and braided into two long tails behind, with 
which mingle two or three streamers of black ribbon depend- 
ent from the cap. To the head-dress succeeds a black velvet 
spencer, without sleeves, curiously garnished, with steel or 
silver chains. The white sleeves of the under garment are 
very loose, like those of a modern belle, and descend about 
half way to the elbow. The rest of the arm is covered by 
a tight blue worsted glove. The petticoat is of a coarse Uue 
wodlen stuff, edged with red, and is generally covered by 
an apron. Such is the costume worn by all the peasants, 
and the lower ranks in the cities themselves. Shortly befere 
arriving at Berne, we came in view of the Alps of the Ober- 
land, rising for in the distance, the beautiful white summit 
of the Jungfrau, dominant above the surrounding hom% 
like Mont Blanc among his Aiguilles. The Jungfrau is 
nearly thirteen thousand feet high, and was omisidered 
inaccessible until last year, when a peasant mounted to its 
summit It has since, I believe, been ascended by several 
travelling fools. At the distance fit)m which I beheld them, 
mixed as they were with vapor, Jungfrau and its satellites 
seemed like bright clouds piled up fieir above the horizon. I 
regretted that I could not approach them more nearly, as 
the Oberland is said to be the most picturesque part of Swit- 
zerland. But I had not time, and was really discouraged 
by the extraordinary wetness of the season. 

Berne is deUghtfrilly seated among verdant hills, and may 
be said to be embowered in noble forest trees, which flank 
its roads and adcnm its numerous public walks, with a rich- 
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nesB of foliage mrely witnessed. It is one of the cajntals of 
Switzerland, that is to say, one of the pliu^es where the diet 
meets. It was assembled when I passed, but its discussions 
are not public — a very anti-republican regulation. . The two 
others are Lucerne and Zurich. If Geneva be the seat of 
Swiss literature, Berne is the residence of Swiss luxury. It 
18 certainly, for its size, one of the neatest and best built 
towns of Europe. Its streets are broad and well paved, and 
many of them lined on both sides with porticos, whose low 
arches and clumsy piles, however, cannot be compared with 
the airy arcades and graceful colonnades of Italy. Its cathe- 
dral is a large Saxon Gothic edifice, exceedingly imposing 
from its massiveness. The promenade beside it commands 
a beautifully contrasted view of a little river^ad a.romantic 
dell below your feet, and lofty mountains in the distance. 
The town contains about eighteen thousand inhabitants. It 
is seated amidst a paradisQ, and is surrounded by delightful 
villas. 

Fi'Mn Berne to Hindelbank is a distance of about four 
leagues. The latter is an inconsidemUe village, the church 
of which, however, is interesting from a monutnent it con- 
tains to the memory of Madame Langhans, the wife of a 
former pastor of the place. She was the most beautiful 
woman of her day, and died in giving birth to a child who 
pmshed with her. Her husband was inconsdable for her 
loss. It happened at the time that de Nahl, a celebmted 
Prussian sculptor, came hither to execute a monument for 
the fother of one of the principal inhabitants of the district. 
He took up his abode at the pastor's house. Affected by the 
grief of his host, he conceived the idea of presenting him 
with a memorial of her whom the bereaved husband had 
loved so fondly. The monument is as interesting as the 
circmnstances under which it was erected. Its idea was 
suggested by the season at which the wife and mother died. 
She breathed her last on Easter eve. She is represented 
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beneath the floor of the church, (which is opened to afford 
you a view of the interior,) in the act of rising from the 
grave with her infEint at her side. The flat stone which k 
supposed to have covered her, is rent asunder in an unequal 
fracture, as if by the shock of the last trumpet. Its parts 
are lifted so as to reveal her still recumbent form. Her head 
is raised, and with one arm she is pushing the stone book 
above her. Her countenance glows with ecstasy. The 
whole work is so strongl)^ conceived, and executed with ao 
much verisimilitude, that when the floor is lifted to give you 
a view of the monument, the efiect upon your nerves is 
startling, the appeal to your imagination, thrilling and sub- 
lime. It is wrought in a very fine soft stone, the greyish 
hue of which ^^pccords admirably with the solemnity of the 
subject. 

Proceeding hence through a richly cultivated country, 
with still no mountains in sight but the Jura, I passed the 
night at a lonely inn, between Arbourg and Soffingen, and 
found to my surprise, accommodations and luxuries equal to 
those of Berne and Geneva, or in other words, equal to any 
in the world. The inns of Switzerland, in general, are 
wonderful, considering the nature of the country, and the 
short time diuing which travelling prevails. The next 
morning early I entered the CathoUc Canton of Lucerne. It 
is a very common and a very true remark, that the difference 
between the catholic and protestant cantons is striking even 
to the dullest observer. The houses in the former, less neat 
originally, are more out of repair; the inclosures are in 
worse order, the inhabitants worse clad. The female cos- 
tume, however, is more gay than that of Berne, though 
similar to it Instead of the cap, is substituted a large flat 
hat, bkck or white, of straw or beaver, with a little round 
eminence for a crown, and ornamented on the top with 
flowers and various colored ribbons. The jacket and petti- 
coat are not of a uniform color. The former is fringed at the 
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bottom with a rainbow, and the latter is clipped as high as 
the middle of the calf. To do the modem young ladies, 
however, justice, they have improved m this respect upon 
their grandams, many of whom I saw straddling along with 
petticoats elevated very nearly to the knee. Dependent 
from the neck is seen universally a paltry picture, set in 
some shining metal, suspended by a chain. A ride of three 
hours brought me to Sursee, near the lake of Sempach, 
about half a league distant from Buttisholz, celebrated in 
Sir Walter Scott's latis novel, Anne of Geierstein. Coasting 
the lake, I saw opposite, the little red village of Sempach, 
renowned as the site of a victory of more importance than 
that of Buttisholz. It was gained in 1386, over Duke Leo- 
pold of Austria. It was, I think, at the battle of Sempach 
that a feat of heroism was performed, which equals the 
devotion of the DeciL The Swiss, finding it impossible to 
break through the serried lances of the men at arms, and 
thus to attack them with their shorter weapons, one of their 
leaders rushed upon the line, and gathering a number of 
spears in his arms, assisted to fix them in his own naked 
breast, thus opening the path of death to himself, but of 
victory to his countr]rmen. The name of this hero was 
Arnold Winkelried. In the neighborhood of Lucerne, the 
country loses its undulating surface, and swells into abrupt 
and broken, though still verdant hills, surmounted by the 
craggy sides and cloud-capped summit of Mount Pilate, 
which rises to the height of more than seven thousand feet 
above the level of the ocean, and more than five thousand 
seven hundred above the lake on which Lucerne is situated. 
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LETTER XLVni. 

LUCERNE AND ITfl NEIGHBORING MOUNTAINS— LAKE OF WALfyiOTETTKN- 
GRANDEUR OF THE SCENERY— HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS— MOUNT PI- 
LATE—ASCENT OF THE RIGHI— PROSPECT FROM ITS SUMBflT— SUNRUI 
AMONG THE ALPS— CANTON OF ZUG>-IAKE AND CITY OF ZDRICH-THI 
RHINE-FALL. 

If it be impossible, as is certainly the case, ever adequately 
to describe the charms of nature, in what terms shall I epetk 
of Lucerne, its lake and mountains? Language would 
attempt in vain to express that beauty and sublimity of 
scenery, upon which the enamored memory dwells, and will 
dwell for ever, with fond remembrance. To assist, however, 
in the preservation of the record, I have endeavoured to note 
down some few brief hints. The city of Lucerne is weD 
built, and surrounded with delightful villas. Its situation, 
however, lends it its greatest charm. Seated at the head of 
the lake of Waldtstetten, otherwise called the Lake of the 
Four Cantons, it commands on one side a near view of 
Mount Pilate, and on the other of Mount Righi. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than the effect of these two emi- 
nences. The former is composed, in its higher regions, 
entirely of rocks, thrown into forms the most savage and 
abrupt, and terminating in a multitude of pointed summits, 
which pierce the very clouds. Upon these gloomy points 
clouds and darkness almost continually rest It appears 
indeed an appropriate residence for the disturbed spirit of 
the prefect of Judea, who, according to the tradition of the 
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country, after his banishment into Gaul, drowned himself 
in the lake upon the mountain top. The Righi, on the 
contrary, is covered to the very summit with a rich velvet 
verdure, and presents an outline gentle, varied, graceful, 
beyond imagination. Between these advanced posts of the 
Alps opens the long vista of the lake, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, which descend abruptly to its very Iknt- 
ders, and are here covered with herbage, and there capped 
with snow ; in one place broad and majestic in form ; in 
another, wild, pointed, savage, and sublime. In the distance, 
still above these nearer eminences, the view is closed by 
frozen summits mingling with the heavens. 

On the first evening of my arrival at Lucerne, as the day 
was not absolutely stormy, and as I knew not what to expect 
upon the morrow, I resolved to make in part at least the 
tour of its celebrated lake. Setting out accordingly, about 
an hour and a half before sunset, I was rowed in full and 
constant view of the enchanting scene which I have de* 
scribed, towards the middle of the lake. Near the island of 
Altstadt the greater part of the noble expanse opened on 
my view. On the right the long gulf of Alpnach, with 
its precipitous and lofty mountains, its waters green as the 
herbage which adorns its Blum Alp to the very summit, 
qiread its sublime variety of color and of outline ; in firont 
lay the great body of the lake, stretching &r towards the 
south, but closed apparently at no great distance by two 
descending mountains, above and beyond which rose, sum- 
mit peering above summit, higher and yet higher eminences, 
crowned with eternal snows ; on the left was seen the plea- 
sant bay of Kushnacht, commanded at one side, but at a 
retired distance, by its graceful Righi, bounded on the other 
by sloping banks covered with cultivated fields, and adorned 
at its extremity by the beautiftil hamlet fi'om which it de- 
rives its name ; in the rear, the bay of Lucerne displayed a 
similar scene of soft and tranquil beauty. Every thing that 
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18 delightful in variety of light and shade and outline, every 
thing that is sublime in height and depth and distance^ 
every thing that is charming in cobr, sweet in gradation, or 
striking in contrast, seems to have been united to constkuta 
the lake of Waldstetten the most enchanting in the worid. 
As I advanced from the isle of Altstadt, the scene changed 
at every stroke of the oars, as if by magic, each new variety 
appearing more deUghtful than the last. At length in the 
middle of the lake the boatmen rested on their oars, and left 
me. without the disturbance of motion and sound, to calm 
and sditary musing. The transport of those moments, as I 
seemed to inhale with every breath the essence of sublimiQr, 
of beauty, as I forgot myself, the world, and all but nature 
and nature's God, is inexpressible, incommunicable. 

At my first movement from the trance in which I had 
been buried, one of the boatmen began to point out the 
mountains, and name them in their order. From this, how- 
ever, I derived but Uttle advantage, as hard Crerman wordfl^ 
pronounced in a barbarous German dialect, conveyed to my 
ear no sound distinctly articulate. At length I managed to 
understand, that he had left the mountains and was indi- 
cating the direction of the cantons which surround the lake. 
Along the gulf of Alpnach lay the canton of Underwalden, 
that of Schweitz bordered on the bay of Kushnacht, and in 
the far south arose the mountains of Uri. The situation <d 
the canton of Lucerne was sufficiently evident before. Here 
then was new subject for meditation. Before me lay the 
three forest cantons, the first to rise in the sacred cause at 
liberty, the first to unite against their common tyrant, the 
triple germ of the free Helvetic confederacy. On the borders 
of this lake, amid the solitudes of Grutli, in the secrecy of 
night, was sworn that Schweitzerbund, that daring oath, 
which bound to each other and their country, Werner of 
Schweitz, Walther of Uri, and Amdd of Underwalden, three 
of the noblest spirits of the earth. Here too was the scene 
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e persecutions, the exploits, the revenge of the hero of 
Borland, her beloved and still cherished TelL These 
it Cantons too, alone preserved, on the last invasion of 
>Vench, the spirit of their ancestors. For a long time 
resisted, with desperate determination, their interfering 
innovating foe. With these inspiring recollections, with 
sublime scenery, with their simple habits, they must 
i to exist before they can cease to be free. It is impos- 
that any man can inhabit the borders of the lake of 
Istetten, and yet be a slave. The lofty untrodden emi- 
«8, the rushing irresistible torrents, the free winds, the 
Dg clouds, would cry shame upon him. 
sfcre I was aware, as I sate thus musing, a change had 
OL place in the variable weather of the season. As 1 
sd again around me, a dark doud had gathered on the 
[nit of Mount Pilate, . and spread even to the frist de- 
ding sun. A terrible blackness himg over the projecting 
^ and was condensed almost into solidity in the yawning 
ies. Even the smiling Bighi had caught the gloom, 
:h soon extended itself over all the late illuminated 
intains. The lake had lost its verdant hue, and though 
calm, was only for that cause the darker and more ter- 
• It was Uterally of the color of ink. The boatmen 
) looking with some anxiety around them, storms in this 
being sometimes very dangerous. I myself thought it 
dient to return, as the boat was flat-bottomed, and com- 
d literally of a few planks slightly nailed together. The 
Dy however, passed over with a short, but very heavy 
rer, attended by a wind which left the surface of the 
disturbed and bereft of all its beauty. In the heavens 
WBB substituted, instead of the placid sunset which I had 
)Cted, a scene which, though subUme, was gloomy be- 
i conception. Clouds and darkness rested on the sun's 
irture. But still the vapors that crowned the summit of 
int Pilate were tinged with a lurid red, which, connected 
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with the superstitioDs of the place, had somethmg awftdand 
aknost preternatural in its deep and angry hue& The sane 
cdor, but fiur niCNre fiuntly, tinged the distant summits. I 
have never seen a spectacle more terribly sombre and ^pp^ 
ling. Conceive then my astonishment when, at ten o'clock 
in the evening, I looked from my window, which opened 
immediately upon the lake, and beheld the moon riding in 
the heavens in clear unclouded majesty. I need not describe 
the effect produced by the substitution of that pure while 
light for the lurid hues which had preceded it. The lake 
was once more a mirror ; once more the graceful Righi wv 
in keeping with the scene around. Again the distant moun- 
tains reared their snow-crowned heads, shaded only by the 
soft veil of moonlight Even the savage Pilate shared the 
soothing influence of the queen of night It seemed as if 
the disturbed spirit, condemned to wander in its fastnesBee, 
had found a moment of repose, and looked almost with 
pleasure from his prison upon a scene of so much tranquil 
beauty. 

The next morning commenced without a cloud, andlset 
out about six o'clock for the Righi. It is usual to wait until 
noon, in order to arrive at the top an hour or two befere sun- 
set, but I was not willing to trust the treacherous weather of 
this extraordinary season. Accordingly I took boat fa 
Weggis, which Ues three or four miles further down the lake 
than I had been the evening before, at the very base of the 
Righi. Although the distance from Weggis to the summit 
is three leagues, by a path always ascending, I preferred to 
walk. In all excursions of this nature, this is indisputaUy 
the better mode. If you have a horse or mule, it necessarily 
occupies a great part of that attention which you would wish 
to devote to the scenery around. The road from Weggis 
upward is well worthy of undivided attention. It passes in 
constant view of the lake of Waldstetten, with its moun- 
tains, bays, and promontories, apparently changing their po- 
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silion at every step, the beautiful green waters of the lake 
meanwhile reflecting the varied banks, and here and there 
disturbed by the oars of a passing boat, or ornamented with 
a distant sail. As you advance, the shifting scene increases 
constantly in extent and subUmity, arresting your progress 
at every moment But although I anticipated in the ascent, 
I will not do so in the narrative ; since though such a scene 
never &tigues the eye, repetition in any description I can give 
must needs be tiresome. 

Arrived at length at the very summit, five thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the ocean, a scene burst upon 
my view, which, though contemplated in pails before, had 
all the charm of novelty when thus presented in one stu- 
pendous whole. Nor was novelty its only or greatest charm. 
An extent apparently unbounded, a world of mountains, 
valleys, rivers, lakes, and cities, presented itself at once to 
my astonished eye. I could not look upon such a scene 
without an emotion which awed my spirit, and arrested my 
very breath. I felt as if I had left the earth behind, and 
was gazing downward fi'om some point far up in the heavens, 
upon one half of the distant planet. Never, if the disem- 
bodied spirit mounts in the direction which we call upward ; 
never, if it still sees material things, never can it enjoy as it 
leaves this world, a spectacle more noble or more beautiful. 
In the north, fiontly defined on the horizon, arose the moun- 
tains of the Black Forest, and the still more distant Yosges ; 
in the west the even chain of Jura ; and in the south and 
east an ocean of snow-covered Alps, distinctly visible, save 
fox some floating clouds which still obscured the highest and 
most distant of the chain. Within this circular barrier were 
seen inclosed, cantons and provinces, five capitals, and twelve 
lakes. 

At the very base of the mountain, converting it almost 
into an island, were spread the classic and picturesque 
Waldstetten, Sarnen placed Uke a basin in the mountains, 
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the now diminished Lowerz, and the broad irregular expense 
of Zug. It will be readily believed, that my eye was never 
tired of contemplating their manifold beauties. The finl 
was seen in four or five diflferent portions as it wound among 
the Alps, now distinctly visible, and now concealed by moun- 
tain promontories, adorned at the extremities of its two open 
branches, by the towns of Lucerne and Kushnacht The 
second rested in the shade of its surrounding eminences, a 
cool and placid mirror. The third seated in a broader open- 
ing, presented a melancholy spectacle ; one half of its fomier 
surface is now covered with earth and rocks, among which 
only inconsiderable pools remain. Before the year 1806, 
this valley and the borders of this lake, are described as 
having been anotlier Paradise. The villages of Goldan, of 
Lowerz, of Rothen, and of Businque, sheltered there beneath 
their modest roofs, a people of primitive simplicity, happy in 
the bosom of their country, content witli the inheritance of 
their fathers. But on the second of September of that 
memorable year, a large portion of the mountain of Rosb- 
berg, which bounds the valley on the north, detached itself 
from the summit, and rolling downward, gathering strength 
as it descended, buried in one universal ruin these unfortu- 
nate hamlets. The wretched inhabitants, though the fiiU 
occurred at five in the afternoon, had not time to escape. 
Scarcely two hundred, robbed by one fell swoop of fomily 
and friends, and means of subsistence, preserved alone their 
miserable lives. Invading the domains of the lake, the 
fallen mountain took and still holds possession of one half 
of its basin. Its course is still visible, a broad torrent of bare 
earth, stones, and enormous rocks. On the opposite side of 
the lake, but elevated considerably above it, is seen the town 
of Schweitz, the capital of the Canton of the same name. 
The lake of Zug on the north, lay immediately below my 
feet, the Righi descending almost precipitously into it, and 
presented perhaps the most beautiful spectacle of all. It is 
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about twelve miles long by three wide, and is surrounded 
by banks always verdant ; in the south, lofty and steep, save 
where the town of Ardt is seated at the commencement of 
the valley to which it gives name ; in the north, gently 
eloping, and adorned with numerous villages, among which 
Zug, the capital, is easily distinguished by its superior size. 
But notwithstanding the beauty of its banks, it was the 
waters of the lake which chiefly attracted my attention. 
Calm and blue as the sky above, and in part covered with 
reflected clouds, they seemed another heaven extended be- 
neath my feet. The same eflect was produced towards 
evening, in a diflerent but still more striking manner, by 
0ome fleecy clouds which actually floated between me and 
the lake, and seemed indeed to reveal the expanse of ether 
through their broken intervals. I have said that I saw 
twelve lakes, and have named only four. Besides these, 
were seen in the northwest, the storied Sempach and its 
neighbor Eggolswyl, the long Unes of BaUdegg, and of 
Hallwyll, and near Lucerne the Uttle Zee of Roth ; in the 
northeast, the lake of ^geri, two difllerent portions of that 
of Zurich, and beyond a stripe of Pfeffikon. The laiger of 
these lakes were as plainly visible as on a chart, and the 
rest were easily identifled. 

But from this scene of wide extended beauty, of lakes and 
hills and towns and fertile fields, my eye turned often to the 
sublimer mountains. A little north of east the mountains 
of Appenzell reared their lofty heads, varying from six thou- 
sand to eight thousand feet in height. South of the same 
point, the broad Hole-Glarnisch and the pointed Hansstok, 
from eight to nine thousand feet alK)vc the sea, marked the 
canton Glaris. Further, in a similar direction, Kistenberg 
and Dodi, ten thousand four hundred and eleven thousand 
feet in height, indicated the boundaries of Uri ; and not far 
ofl* the double crested Scheerhorn, the Bristenstock, the 
Blakenstock and Rothstock, tlie canton of Soleiire. Lnmc- 
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diately in the soutli the mountains of Engleberg roee from 
eight to ten thousand feet, and a little westward Tittlis tow- 
ered supreme ahnost eleven thousand feet among the Alps 
of Undenvalden. A few points westward from the Tittlu^ 
commenced the range of Oberland, higher than all thereat, 
but now unfortunately concealed in part by clouds. A little 
south of east, Mount Pilate closed the amphitheatre, a senti- 
nel advanced in front of the corps of Alpine giants. I have 
named only the most distant, and of those the highest sum- 
mits. These were connected by eminences scarcely lower, 
bounding the horizon, covered alike with everlasting snow. 
On tliis side too, arose still other mountains, in many aloft; 
range, and forms and hues as varied as their denominatioDB 
and their size. 

In full view of this splendid scene, I spent almost the whole 
day. It was varied in its prc^ess by alternate clouds and 
sunshine, producing every various effect of light and shade 
upon the world below, and in the afternoon, by a aligfat 
shower of rain, which gave occasion to one of the moet 
splendid phenomena that I have ever witnessed. It was 
nothing more than a rainbow ; but it was a rainbow reclining 
with all its glorious transparent hues against the bri^ 
wliiteuess of snow-covered Alps. The sun set as usual, in 
clouds, yet spread a color of ineffable delicacy and beauty 
over the lofty summits of the mountains. As twilight drew 
onward, a peasant of Schweitz placed himself in our vici- 
nity, and after preluding on his Alpenhom (a long instru- 
ment made of thin stripes of wood covered with bark, and 
resembling in form a bugle) sung the Ranz de Yaches, that 
celebrated song once forbidden at Paris, because it led the 
Swiss guards to desert, so forcibly did it recall to them the 
remembrance of their country. It is a wild and melancholy 
melody, sung in a preternaturally high key, and from its 
appropriateness to the scene and time, affected me strongly. 
13etwcen every verse the nuisiciau blew the air with conai- 
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derable skill. The moon shone out at night with unclouded 
brilliance. A spectacle more majestic, more coldly, palely, 
purely beautiful, the eye has never gazed on. The usual 
softening effect of moonlight was not felt — ^the landscape 
was too distant and too bold. A sublime obscurity, a stern 
severity, were the characteristics of the scene. 

Though I retired quite late to rest, I wbb roused at half- 
past three in the morning, to witness the effect of sunrise. 
The sky was cloudless ; the air was cold and transparent as 
that of winter. In the east a long stripe of gold was visible 
even at this early hour. The mist lay calmly on the bosoms 
of some of the most distant lakes, and marked with fleecy 
whiteness the course of the long vrinding Reuss. Deep 
shade still hung upon the valley, while the snow-clad 
mountains already began to catch the hues of dawn. Supe- 
rior among them rose in the southwest, at length without a 
cloud, the chain of Oberland, one of the highest in Switzer- 
land, presenting the Finsteraarhorn, (twelve thousand two 
hundred and thirty-four feet above the level of the sea,) the 
Shrekhorn and the Wetterhom, (twelve thousand five hun* 
dred and sixty, and eleven thousand four hundred and fifty 
feet,) the double Eiger (twelve thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, and twelve thousand two hundred and ten,) and 
the Jungfrau (twelve thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two,) all in a connected range, stupendous even in distance, 
and seeming to support the arching heavens. A richer and 
yet richer glow was gradually spread fix>m top to top, ex- 
changed at last for golden light, as the sun displayed his 
broad and glorious orb to shine upon a scene well worthy of 
his beams. The mountains seemed to fling darkness behind 
them, like a mantle, which floated in their rear, in many a 
careless fold and break of shadow ; the mist, waving vrith 
the gentle breath of morning, appeared to bow its head in 
salutation to the lord of light ; while many a pilgrim, with 
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iron^hod staff and long floating gannents, stood eikm, 
offering hii? homage on tliis lofty altar of nature and of God. 
Descending the mountain to Kudlmacht, I passed upon the 
way a rustic chapel erected on the spot where Tell assaad- 
nated Gesler, and by that act injured, to my mind, his famep 
both as a hero and a patriot 

At Kushnacht I again embarked for Lucerne. From 
thence, the siune day, I proceeded to Zurich, through the 
canton of Zug, finding nothing remarkable upon the way, 
except the bad roads and the fine cultivation of this small 
canton. As I arrived, however, at the summit of the lofty 
sloping bank, which surrounds on every side the lake of 
Zurich, a scene of smiling beauty burst upon my view, m 
admirable contrast with the sublimity of the lake of Wald- 
stetten. The lake itself, with a length of nearly thirty miles, 
is not generally more than a mile and a half in width, pre- 
senting rather the appearance of a noble and majestic river. 
Its banks, though almost mountainous in height, are slopii^, 
and most richly cultivated, and luxuriantly productive. 
Along the shore, or half way up the eminences, are crowded 
cheerful villages, eax;h with its neat appropriate spire. The 
road is lined with palace fann-houses, and large ornamented 
villas. As I struck the lake below Horgan, I rode for two 
or three hours along its borders, gradually descending from 
time to time before I arrived at Zurich, which is beautifully 
seated at the northern extremity. I scarcely remember a 
ride more communicative of pure and tranquil pleasure, of 
the satisfaction arising from a view of the choicest of heaven's 
gifts enjoyed by a prosperous and happy people, than this 
very one. Zurich is, in parts, well built, though not equal 
to Berne, in this respect, and contains nothing to interest a 
stranger. It has eleven thousand inhabitants, and is mani- 
festly very active and thriving. 

From Zurich I went to Sclioffhausen, through an unin« 
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teresting country, to visit the Rhine-fall, die most celebrated 
cascade in Europe. I must, for once, confess chagrin and 
disappointment. The Rhine, it is true, is here perhaps two 
hundred yards in width, and rolls along a mighty mass of 
waters. The descent, too, is said to be eighty feet ; but this 
must include the rapid above the fall, as well as the various 
precipices, from one to another of which it leaps in its de- 
scent. There is no unbroken majestic sheet, just fringed 
with white, and bursting into foam below. All is here, from 
the topmost edge, confusion and foam. This, it is true, pro- 
duces its effect on the spectator, particularly when viewed 
from the Zurich side, where you are able to descend into 
the very spray of the cataract There, as you stand with 
the water dashing and rainbows shining around you, the 
stream rushes along as if it would inevitably overwhelm 
you, witli a rapidity that dazzles your eyes, and a roar that 
confounds your sense of hearing, piling itself here into a 
pyramid of boiling foam, and there plunging headlong in an 
unchecked torrent, throwing upward from below whole 
clouds of fleecy vapor, which serve as a rich veil for the 
diamond drops thrown out in the descent, and illuminated 
by the opposite sun. The fall is divided by three tall rocks, 
the remnants, it would appear, of a former higher precipice, 
which produce a picturesque effect. The banks, however, 
and all other surrounding objects are quite tame. The view 
of these falls by moonlight is unquestionably fine. Their 
peculiar continuity of foam is admirably adapted to receive 
the white rays of the planet of the night ; yet, with all the 
additional effect derived from her beams, disappointment was 
the prevalent feeling of my mind. 

These falls, though much inferior in beauty to those of 
Trenton, reminded me, nevertheless, of the scenery of my 
native land. It requires indeed but a slight coincidence to 
bring vividly and affectingly to the mind of the sojourner 
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in foreign climes, the delicious thought of hiB own distant 
home — 

" With eagy force it opens sU the cells 
Where memorj slept." 

Absence for months, or even years, but consecrates the 
beloved object, and the intervention of seas and mountaioB 
only brings it nearer to the heart 
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It was the original intention of the editor to publish the entire journal of 
the writer't travels in Europe ; hut it was found that this plan would render 
the work too Toluminous. The space occupied hy the Tour through Italy 
and Switzerland has obliged the editor to pass over the countries upon the 
Rhine and the Netherlands altogether, and limited him in his selections firam 
the remainder of the journal to a few extracts descriptive of scenes and distin- 
guished personages in France, England, and Scotland. He is aware that the 
introduction of these extracts in this place breaks in upon the geogra|diical 
and chronological order of the journal, inasmuch as the writer went immedi- 
ately from the United States to France, visiting Italy and Switzerland after- 
wards, and thence passing down the Rhine and through the Netherlands to 
Great Britain. As, however, the account of the journey through Italy and 
Switzerland has been published entire^ it was thought proper to place it by 
itself and to throw together such portions as were taken from the remainder 
of the journal ; which, being merely detached passages, without any necessary 
connection, can loee nothing, it was thought, by such an arrangement. 



THE CATHEDRAL AT ROUEN. 

On arriving at Rouen, I went immediately from my hotel 
to view the cathedral by moonlight. After walking about a 
quarter of a mile we came suddenly upon the square on 
which the cathedral fronts. To communicate the impression 
made upon my transatlantic feelings, by the first view of 
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this vast Gothic edifice, is utterly impossible. Astonishment 
and awe absolutely fixed my footsteps to the earth. Its 
great extent, its lofty height, it variety of light and shade, 
its richness of ornament, the hundreds of sculptured saints, 
who looked down from the niches in which they had stood 
for ages, were of themselves sufficient to excite the deepest 
emotions in a stranger just arrived from the new w^orld. 
But when to this were added the associations which be- 
long to this venerable pile; the remembrance that its vault- 
ed arches had echoed with the mailed tread of Richard and 
his knights ; nay, that the Uon-heart lay actually buried 
beneath its marble pavement — it surely was enough to 
plunge the soul into a trance of absorbing recollections. I 
walked in a dream around the exterior of the building, 
finding new matter for astonishment at every step, in the 
multitude of towers of various shape and size, of buttresses, 
and pinnacles, and windows, illuminated by the pale rays of 
the moon, and adorned with the richest profusion of sculp- 
ture. Having passed around three sides of the churchf 
we came at length to the fourth, which presented for a con- 
siderable distance only a dead wall, until, arriving at an 
arched gateway, we were admitted into a narrow oouit 
which was terminated by the great door of the transept 
The court was shaded from the moon by the body of the 
church, and there was nothing to interrupt the gioomy 
silence of the scene. I was actually afraid to enter. Sud- 
denly a bell tolled out from a neighbouring tower, with a 
deep solemnity of tone, such as I had never heard before. 
I was so far transported that I almost expected to behold 
the gates expand, and some procession of the olden time 
issue into the open air. The illusion, however, was a 
brief one. The tolling of the bell proved to be only the 
striking of the clock, and with that every-day or rather 
every-hour idea, the romance of the scene vanished. I 
returned to my hotel, and retired to rest only to dream of 
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monks and knights in the aisles and portals of a Gothic 
pile. 

On tlie next morning I returned, you may be sure, with 
eagerness to renew and to substantiate my first impressions. 
Shall I confess, that though still delighted, I was disap- 
pointed ? You will be convinced of this when I inform you 
that I began almost immediately to measure distances by 
the eye, and to examine things in detail. The fa^cule of 
the church I should judge to be about one hundred and 
seventy feet in breadth, the main building one hundred and 
forty, and one of the towers one hundred and sixty, and 
the other one hundred and eighty feet in height The 
towers are dissimilar in shape as well as height The higher 
was formerly terminated by a wooden JUche or arrow, which 
was consumed by lightning three or four years since, im- 
proving, it is said, the appearance of the building by its fall. 
Besides the towers, the front is garnished with a number of 
smaller pinnacles and spires, of beautiful shape and exquisite 
workmanship. There are three doors which hinge against 
the inside of the wall, thus leaving an exterior vault about 
four feet wide, of the whole thickness of the wall, the surface 
of which shelving outwards, is covered with the richest orna- 
ments. The main door is, I suppose, about forty feet in 
height. This will serve to give you some general idea of this 
magnificent facade ; but to describe its details is impossible. 
Range succeeds to mnge of sculptured saints, even to the 
top of the highest tower ; the monsters of heraldry occupy 
every vacant space, and the rich mouldings of Gothic archi- 
tecture are crowded into every crevice. 

Upon entering you receive a new impression, more grand 
and touching than the former, though more calm, because 
not so unexpected. Place yourself, if you would follow me 
in my survey, just within the great door of the cathedral, 
and look down through nave and choir, between ranges of 
clustered columns ten feet in diameter, for a distance of four 
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hundred feet, the space between the rangeB of columns teing 
not more than forty feet in width, and tlie vault above your 
head at least one hundred and twenty feet in height. Ad- 
vance next to the choir, and bend in saddened and romantic 
recollection over the stone which covers the heeut of Richard, 
or the spot where the bones of his brother Henry lie en- 
tombed. Proceed a little further, and passing the grand 
altar, pause a moment to peruse the brief inscription which 
marks the burial-place of Shakspcare's John of Lancaster, 
the brother of Prince Hal, the warrior duke of Bedford. 
Leaving the choir behind, move onward to the chapel in its 
rear, and contemplate on one side a monument to two 
cardinals d'Amboise, within a niche of which they are 
represented at full-length, kneeling in their robes, and on 
the other the tomb of some ancient noble, who prances 
above upon his gallant war-horse, clad in complete armor, 
and lies below with helmet doiTed, and extended on his 
back, in the helpless attitude of death. Alas! to him, 
fame is indeed nothing but a scutcheon : his feats in arms, 
his high-Bouled chivahry, his manly prowess, the very name 
and beauty of his lady-love, are all forgotten. Nothing now 
remains but a monument which has begun long since lo 
crumble. Turning upon your steps, you may next walk 
along the gloomy aisle, and look occasionally into its se- 
cluded chapels. The pictures are not much worthy your 
attention ; but the painted windows are indeed strange, bril- 
liant, and imposing. They appear to me an essential of 
Gothic architecture. This alone can produce that dim 
religious light, broken here and there by a rainbow glory, 
which unites at once the utmost richness with the sternest 
solemnity. 
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FRENCH PHILOSOPHERS. 

It was one of my first objects in Paris, to see and hear 
eome of those great literary and scientific men, who are filling 
the world with their renown. As a primary step, I presented 
myself at the Sorbonne, where many of the principal lectures 
are delivered, to obtain a card of admission. Nothing more 
was necessary than my signature on the ticket and in the 
register of the institution. This admitted to the academy 
of sciences and to that of letters. There are also lectures at 
the college of France, the school of mines, and the Jardin 
du Roi, which are all thrown open in the same unreserved 
and Uberal manner. The professors are pensioned by the 
king for the delight and instruction of the world. 

The first lecture which I attended was one by M. Cousin, 
the second of a course on the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. It was to be delivered in the hall of the Sorbonne. 
Understanding that he was one of the most popular lecturers 
in Paris, I went thither an hour before the time, and found 
the room, though large enough to contain firom one thousand 
five hundred to two thousand persons, already so thronged 
that I thought myself happy to obtain a seat near the door. 
It was curious to observe the habits of a French audience. 
Some were reading as quietly as if at home, but the greater 
part engaged in the most active use of tongue and eye. 
The room was filled with incessant and loud cries, of which 
I could not at first ascertain the meaning. At length, how- 
ever, I perceived that they proceeded from persons who had 
retained seats vociferating the names of their fi:iends, and 
from individuals in search of accommodation calling to their 
acquaintance in order to obtain it. Our American reserve 
would scarcely relish this proclamation of a name ; nor would 
our American notions of the '' rights of things and persons" 
permit an individual to retain more room than he could 
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occupy himself. The lecturer was received on his appear- 
ance with a loud burst of applause, which was succeeded by 
a breathless silence. The French applaud on every occasion 
except, I believe, in church ; and on the other hand, maintain 
a profound stillness in the intervals of exclamation. This 
is carried so far, that all coughing, moving, ice, take place 
in the pauses of the orator, instead of being scattered over 
the whole time of the discourse. A Frenchman will not 
even sneeze unseasonably. But to return. The lecturer on 
the present occasion, M. Cousin, is a tall, thin man, about 
forty years of age. His face is long and dark, and of a 
melancholy and contemplative character. His eyes are 
large and exceedingly expressive. He was dressed in the 
ordinary habit of a gentleman ; and delivered his lecture, 
standmg in an easy and dignified posture. Though hiB 
subject was of an abstract nature, he spoke extempore with 
uninterrupted fluency. His manner approached very near 
to one's idea of inspiration. The whole man, head, eyei^ 
hands, and body, as well as voice, seemed to be engaged, 
and that too, without the least awkwardness or affectation, 
in the expression of hb ideas. If at any time he paused 
for a moment, you could perceive by the glowing eye, the 
thought burning within him, and could almost anticipate its 
general nature from tlie unconscious motions of his hands. 
He commenced his lecture with some abstruse distiiKtioiis 
b^ween religion and philosophy, assigning in general, in- 
spiration as the source of the one, and reflection of the other. 
He next proceeded to assert, that reUgion is properly the 
cradle of philosophy ; a fact which he illustrated at some 
length from the history of the east, of Egypt, and of Greece. 
At length he came to Christianity, which he asserted to be 
the last and best, the consummation of all religions, contain- 
ing whatever was purest in morals and most correct in 
tlieology, and adding the mysterious and elevating doctrine 
of the incarnation of the Son of God. This religioo he 
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asserted to be the foundation of modem phitosophy, a brief 
outline of the history of which, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, he then gave. Thus having taken, 
in connection with the principle above stated, a general 
survey of all philosophy down to the period which constitutes 
the peculiar subject of his course, I never shall forget the 
animated dignity with which he made profession of his own 
belief in Christianity. Conscious that the majority of his 
brother saoans^ and perhaps of his audience, in heart, if not 
openly, would be inclined to sneer, and that his reputation 
as a philosc^her and among philosophers, was at stake, he 
seemed to erect his person, and elevate his voice, and expand 
each glowing feature, as if in noUe defiance of expected 
obloquy. He is accused by his enemies of a tendency to the 
exploded tenets of Plato; which means in reality, I suppose, 
a tendency to the spiritual and truly intellectual doctrines 
of revelation. His lecture lasted more theui an hour and a 
half; and though it was in a foreign language, and required 
ther^ore the closer application on my part, my attention was 
not suffered to flag even for a moment. 

On the next day I accepted the invitation of a young 
physician to accompany him to a lecture of Broussais, one 
of the most distinguished of the French physicians, and the 
great rival and opponent of Cousin. Owing to his principles 
(he is a materialist) he has never been c^pointed to any 
chair of philosq)hy or medicine ; but he is permitted to lecture 
to his pupils at the Yal de Grace, a royal military hospital, 
of which he is superintendent We found him a man of 
forty-five, with a figure and &ce whose massiveness might 
wdl serve to remind you of his system, though fix)m his 
quick bright eye looked out a something which might serve 
still better to refute it. The expression of his countenance 
was benevolent, and denoted remarkable activity of mind, 
though deficient, I thought, in the grave and deliberative 
character of wisdom. He commenced his lesson by a leview 
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of the various patients in the hospital, their diseases, states, 
and treatment, which occupied about half an hour. He 
then took off his cap, which he had hitherto worn, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss a subject more abstruse and difficult, the 
affections and passions of the human mind. As far as I 
could understand his system from a single lecture, it seemed 
to be, that our ideas, affections, and passions are produced 
altogether by impulses from without, which operate upon 
the brain and nervous system ; an old theory presented un- 
der a more modem form, and with novel illustrations. The 
tendency of the system is plainly to show that £Gu>ts do not 
justify the supposition of an immaterial souL What these 
philosophers prove, however, even though their theory of 
nervous action be admitted, is beyond my power to discover. 
The true modus operandi is, after all, a secret, towards 
which they approach very Uttle nearer than the most igno- 
rant of men. Indeed they are further from the truth. For 
the latter has probably been taught by his "nurse and priest," 
so much the object of philosophic derision, that his mind 
is spiritual and its operations naturally invisible. He has at 
least attained to that degree, beyond which Socrates himself 
did not aspire, " to know that he knows nothing." In the 
course of the lecture, the system of Gall was examined at 
some length. It was admitted that the intellectual character 
developes itself in the front, and the animal in the hinder 
part of the skull ; but the system was pronounced visionary, 
inasmuch as it is impracticable to ascertain minute detaib 
and classify them by any methods of induction. Broussaia 
deUvers himself sitting, and looks frequently upon his notes, 
which seem to contain only a few brief hints. He speaks 
fast, and with uncommon vehemence, using a great deal of 
gesticulation, and distorting his features with every variety 
of grimace. 

The next opportunity which I enjoyed of seeing and 
hearing the distinguished men of Paris, was at the annual 
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meeting of the Geographical Society, held iu an apartment 
of the Hotel de Yille. A ticket was sent me by the politeness 
of a friend. The sitting was opened by an introductory 
address from the president of the society, Baron Cuvier. 
This distinguished man is of about the ordinary height, but 
his stature appears of unnatural breadth in consequence of 
the great quantity of clothing which he wears. His face is 
of an aquiline form, his complexion and hair light, his mouth 
and eyes large and expressive. He sustains at present, such 
is one of the burdens of distinction, an oppressive number of 
offices. He is a member of the council of state, chancellor 
of the university of France, inspector of all religious deno- 
minations not Roman catholic, (he is himself a protestant) 
superintendent of the Garden of Plants, and president or a 
member of a multitude of scientific and literary societies. 
His address on the present occasion was brief and appropriate, 
and delivered with great dignity. It was followed by the 
reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting : next 
came the general report of the transactions of the society for 
the past year, and then a particular report read by the Baron 
Gomard, on the part of a committee appointed to investigate 
the claims of a French traveller, M. Caille, who has just 
returned from Timbuctoo. The report stated that the com- 
mittee had ascertained the time of Caille's departure from 
St Louis, at the mouth of the river Sen^al, on his way up 
that river, and also the time of his arrival in Morocco with 
a caravan which had crossed the desert. They had exa- 
mined him in the knowledge of the Arabic language, which 
be professed to have used in his communications with the 
natives, and had found that he had spoke it with the impu- 
rities peculiar to the African barbarians. They had compared 
his drawings of the face of the country through which he 
was said to have passed, with the reports of others, and foimd 
them to be correct. On these grounds, the committee ad- 
judged to him the reward promised by the society. Of his 
VOL. II. 24 
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asserted to be the foundation of modern philosophy, a brief 
outline of the history of which, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, he then gave. Thus having taken, 
in connection with the principle above stated, a general 
survey of all philosophy down to the period which constitutes 
the peculiar subject of his course, I never shall forget the 
animated dignity with which he made profession of his own 
belief in Christianity. Conscious that the majority of hii 
brother savansy and perhaps of his audience, in heart, if not 
openly, would be inclined to sneer, and that his reputation 
as a philosopher and among philosophers, was at stake, he 
seemed to erect his person, and elevate his voice, and expand 
each glowing feature, as if in noble defiance of expected 
obloquy. He is accused by his enemies of a tendency to the 
exploded tenets of Plato; which means in reality, I suppose, 
a tendency to the spiritual and truly intellectual doctrines 
of revelation. Hb lecture lasted more than an hour and a 
half; and though it was in a foreign language, and required 
ther^ore the closer appUcation on my part, my attention was 
not suffered to flag even for a moment. 

On the next day I accepted the invitation of a young 
l^ysician to accompany him to a lecture of Broussais, one 
of the most distinguished of the French physicians, and the 
great rival and opponent of Cousin. Owing to his prindples 
(he is a materialist) he has never been c^pointed to any 
chair of philosophy or medicine ; but he is permitted to lecture 
to his pupils at the Yal de Grace, a royal military hospital, 
(rf which he is superintendent We found him a man of 
finrty-five, with a figure and face whose massiveness might 
wril serve to remind you of his system, though from his 
quick bright eye looked out a something which might servo 
still better to refute it. The expression of his countenance 
was benevolent, and denoted remarkable activity of mind, 
though deficient, I thought, in the grave and deliberative 
character of wisdom. He commenced his lesson by a review 
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residence at Timbuctoo, no details were given, except that 
he lived in a house near where Major Laing had resided, of 
whose untimely death he had brought aconfirmatory account 
After the conclusion of the report, the president rose, and 
called for M. Caille, to whom he presented the diploma of 
the society. The traveller was received witli a burst of ap- 
plause from tlie audience. He is a small, spare man, with 
a very dark complexion, of the utmost simplicity of appear- 
ance. His profile is of the oval form of Henry Kirke White, 
and marked with traits of enthusiasm. There was also 
present at the sitting, apparently as a member, a young 
Turk, whom I understood to be the son of Ali Pacha, sent 
hither to study the sciences of Europe. He is a1x)ut tliirty, 
of a tall, stout figure, and slouching and awkward in his 
movements. He was dressed in fiill costume. A rich shawl 
was rolled aroimd his head in the form of a turban. He 
wore instead of a coat, a short, rich jacket, which fitted 
closely to his shape ; and instead of pantaloons, the loose, 
oriental drawers, gathered about half way between his knee 
and ankle. There are a number of young Turks here, sent 
to enjoy the advantages afforded in the way of education. 
In this respect Paris is indeed the centre of the world. Men 
of every nation crowd hither in search of knowledge no lesB 
than in pursuit of pleasure. Even Madagascar is represented 
in the person of two of its young princes. Distinctions of 
color and of name are entirely disregarded. The avenues 
of learning are alike open to all. This is noble, and exhibits 
an attachment to the cause of science in general, and a regard 
for the welfare of the human race, at once hberal, manly, and 
glorious in its character, and conducive in more ways than 
one to the interests of the people by whom these exalted 
principles are cherished. " The great nation," as appUed to 
themselves by the French, has been deemed a vainglorious 
title ; but when we look at their public institutions, and the 
spirit which directs them, we cannot but think it just. 
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As a further illustration of the liberality of the French 
institutions, behold me, an obscure American, on the morning 
succeeding the meeting of the geographical society, seated 
in the amphitheatre of chymistry at the Sorbonne, listening 
to the greatest chemist in the world, and feeling myself by 
the uulK)ught courtesy of the great nation, as well entitled 
to be there as any of the audience. The lecturer was M. 
Thcnard, and the subject the theory of combustion. I need 
not enter into any detail of the matter of the lecture, inas- 
much as it was the same that is adopted cmd taught in our 
own coimtry. I shall confine myself therefore to externals. 
The amphitheatre is an oblong apartment, in the centre of 
one of the sides of which is the place of the lecturer. Around 
this place the benches are arranged in a semicircular or 
rather semi-elliptical form, rising one above another. Such is 
the arrangement of all the lecture-rooms in which I have 
been. Its advantages, as it respects hearing and seeing, are 
obvious. In tliis way also a room which, on the ordinary 
plan, would scarce contain five hundred persons, on the 
present occasion accommodated eight hundred. Before the 
lecturer was placed a table, on which was set all the appa- 
ratus necessary for the ex[>eriments connected with the 
lecture, prepared by three or four young men in aprons, who 
were constantly in attendance. Behind him about six feet 
from the floor, was fastened against the wall a case, contain- 
ing three or four black boards, suspended apparently by 
pullies, one of which at a time was let down when needed 
for the purpose of illustration. The convenience of this 
arrangement is plain. But to conic to a more interesting 
subject, the lecturer himself. His coiuitenance I think 
afifords no indication of extraordinary genius, nor his dress 
of extraordhiary neatness. He commenced his lecture sit- 
ting, and though in this position, stretched forth his hands 
before he began to speak : occasionally, however, he rose to 
exhibit an experiment, and remained standing until he had 
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finished the topic with which it was connected. HLs manner 
was always animated, and while engaged ui refuting the old 
theory of combustion, exceeduigly vehement. His gesticula- 
tion was rapid, constant, and significant; and as well as his 
tones descended to the ease and famiUarity of ordinary con- 
versation. For instance, the finger was sometimes applied 
to the side of the nose ; a gesture, I have observed, very 
common among the French. What particularly struck me 
in Thenard, was that entire knowledge of his subject, which 
enabled him to put himself so completely at hb ease before 
a numerous audience ; and that enthusiasm in its pursuit 
and development, which irresistibly attracted the attention 
and interest of his hearers. This knowledge, and this en- 
thusiasm, I attribute not merely to the character and talents 
of the man, though these are certainly admirable, but chiefly 
perhaps to the subdivision of labor which takes place in 
France, in intellectual as well as mechanical operations. 
Thenard's attention is confined not merely to chemistry, but 
to a part of chemistry. The course in which he is now 
engaged is to be completed by Gay Lussac. The powers of 
the human mind, like the rays of heat, glow the more in- 
tensely the more they are concentrated. We never therefore 
can expect from our professors in the United States, the same 
ability which distinguishes the great men of Europe, (unless 
when nature makes, as she sometimes unquestionably has 
done, a brilliant exception,) while their attention continues 
to be required at the same time to two or three things essen- 
tially distinct 
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ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS, URNS AND BAS RELIEFS 

AT THE LOUVRE. 

According to the principle with which I commenced, 
the inscriptions should have the next place. Of these there 
are a multitude, of which I shall select only the most inter- 
esting one. It is a marble tablet, brought from Athens, 
containing the account of public moneys disbiu'sed for extra- 
ordinary purposes, during the year 409 — 10, before Christ, 
the twenty-second of the Peloponnesian war, and the twen- 
tieth after the death of Pericles. The characters are of 
course of a very antique shape. There are no long vowels, 
nor double letters. A perpendicular mark with a line at 
the bottom, making the character resemble our L, is used 
instead of A, which again is substituted here for gamma. 
The account of the expenses is rendered by months, and 
Uie disbursements are generally for religious festivals. In 
the account of the expenses of the month Munychion 
Thargelion, it is stated that so much (a small part of the 
whole) had been expended for ordinary religious festivals, 
and the rest for other purposes. The conjecture of the 
learned is, that this amount was for the fitting out of thirty 
gallies, and for the celebration of the naval victory gained 
at Cyzicus by Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and Alcibiades. 
In the course of the record occur the names of Pericles the 
younger, of Thrasybulus, Callias, Callimachus, Aristophanes, 
&c. Thus was I carried back to within a few short years 
of the golden days of Athens : to that deeply interesting 
era when, though torn by intestine dissensions, and sinking 
fast beneath the weight of foreign hostility, she could still 
at intervals, call, and not in vain, upon her children to unite 
and conquer. Thus was I presented, by contemporary tes- 
timony of his achievements, with that name so fearful, yet 
so attractive ; so glorious, yet so disgraced ; the name of 
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Alcibiades, the hero and the traitor, the statesman and the 
debauchee. With this suggestion came the associated thought, 
tliat Socrates perhaps had traced these characters, and the 
vivid recollection of Xcnophon and Plato, with all who were 
illustrious in learning or philosophy. Standing by the side 
of this commemorative tablet, I could almost fancy myself 
in the streets of Athens ; I could close my eyes and see that 
busy multitude always inquiring for something new, a 
strange and indistinct crowd of floating images, philoeophere 
and demagogues, and slaves and heroes ; the well known 
physiognomy of the wisest of heathen sages, and the god- 
like form of his ungracious pupil. I am afraid that yoa 
will smile at my enthusiasm. I trust that you will indulge 
it, however, in one who, fond of historic recollections, had 
never before seen a remnant of antiquity. The tablet is 
called the marble of Choiseul, having been discovered and 
brought from Athens by the Comte de Choiseul in 1788. 

The funeral urns are numerous. They are generally of 
nearly a cubical form, about two feet high and a foot and a 
half Avide. They are hollow, of course, and contain, besides 
the inscription, the bust of the dead in bas-relief, or some 
emblematic device. With the inscription of one I was par- 
ticularly charmed. After reciting the name and fiunily of 
the deceased, it concludes briefly, but pathetically, (I think,) 
" O. Philomenes, son of Doritheus, farewell ! how brief is 
human life ! how transient is the very grief that mourns its 
close ! how rapid is the change of generations !" These 
frail memorials have survived the very ashes of the dead. 
Besides the ordinary urns and cippi, there are in the museum 
a number of seircophagi, composed of marble, and shaped 
like an ordinary chest The most curious and beautiful, is 
one found in the last century in a moniunent belonging to 
the family of Atius, on the road from Rome to Ostis. Along 
the front side is an exquisite bas-relief, representing the nine 
muses in appropriate postures and with their proper emblems. 
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On one end, Calliope holds an interview with Homer ; and 
on the other, Erato with Socrates. The lid is ornamented 
(strange accompaniments these, of death !) with groups of 
bacchanals, fauns, and sileni, in the merriment of a drunken 
festivaL 

The finest bas-relief in the collection, is one about two 
feet high by seven in length, representing the Panathenscan 
festival. The virgins are in the act of entering into the 
temple, and returning to the architheori and nomophylakes 
the utensils of sacrifice which they had carried in pro- 
cession. The attitudes and draperies, the whole compo- 
sition of the piece, are incomparably fine. How could it be 
otherwise, when they were executed after the designs and 
under the direction of Phidias ? How could it be otherwise, 
when the bas-relief itself constituted a part of the frieze of 
the Parthenon ? How could it otherwise, when, placed in 
a conspicuous station, a little to the left of the principal en- 
trance of the building on the eastern side, this beautiful work 
of art had often attracted the attention and satisfied the taste 
of even the critical Athenians? That splendid city is now 
in ruins, that noble temple is crumbling fast to dust ; and 
instead of complaining, as some have done, we should be 
grateful to the hands which have preserved from Turkish 
barbarity and Greek indifference these exquisite memorials 
of their past magnificence. This was brought to France by 
the Comte de Choiseul-CrouflSer. 



PALACE OP THE LUXEMBOURG— CHAMBER OP 

PEERS. 

The collection of the arts, which stands next to the Louvre 
in the general opinion, is the gallery of the Luxembourg, 
containing a few modem statues, and upwards of a hundred 
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occupy himself. The lecturer was received on his appear- 
ance with a loud burst of applause, which w^as succeeded by 
a breathless silence. The French applaud on every occasion 
except, I believe, in church ; and on the other hand, maintain 
a profound stillness in the intervals of exclamation. This 
is canied so far, that all cx)ughing, moving, ice. take place 
in the pauses of the orator, instead of being scattered ov«r 
the whole time of the discourse. A Frenchman will not 
even sneeze unseasonably. But to return. The lecturer oi 
the present occasion, M. Cousin, is a tall, thin man, about 
forty years of age. His face is long and dark, and of a 
melancholy and contemplative character. His eyes ait 
large and exceedingly expressive. He was dressed in the 
ordinary habit of a gentleman ; and deUvered bis lecture, 
standing in an easy and dignified posture. Though hiB 
subject was of an abstract nature, he spoke extempore with 
uninterrupted fluency. His manner approached very near 
to one's idea of inspiration. The whole man, head, eyes^ 
hands, and body, as well as voice, seemed to be engaged, 
and that too, without the least awkwardness or affectation, 
in the expression of his ideas. If at any time he paused 
for a moment, you could perceive by the glowing eye, the 
thought burning within him, and could almost anticipate its 
general nature from the unconscious motions of his hands. 
He commenced his lecture with some abstruse distinctioiis 
between religion and philosophy, assigning in general, in- 
spiraticm as the source of the one, and reflection of the other. 
He next proceeded to assert, that religicHi is properly the 
cradle of philosophy ; a fact which he illustrated at some 
length from the history of the east, of Egypt, and of Greece. 
At length he came to Christianity, whicli he asserted to be 
the last and best, the consummation of all religions, contain- 
ing whatever was purest in morals and most correct in 
theology, and adding the mysterious and elevating doctrine 
of the incarnation of the Son of God. This religion he 
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flBeried to be the foundatioa of modern philosophy, a brief 
ttlliiie of the history of which, during the sixteenth and 
eventeenth centuries, he then gave. Thus having taken, 
Q connection with the principle above stated, a general 
urvey of all philosophy down to the period which constitutes 
he peculiar subject of his course, I never shall forget the 
ttimated dignity with which he made profession of his own 
niief in Christianity. Conscious that the majority of hii 
mAher savans^ and perhaps of his audience, in heart, if not 
ipenly, would be inclined to sneer, and that his reputation 
m a philosopher and among philosophers, was at stake, he 
leemed to erect his person, and elevate his voice, and expand 
lach glowing feature, as if in noUe defiance of expected 
Moquy. He is accused by his enemies of a tendency to the 
izploded tenets of Plato; which means in reality, I suppose, 
i tendency to the spiritual and truly intellectual doctrines 
if revelation. His lecture lasted more than an hour and a 
lalf ; and though it was in a foreign language, and required 
lierefore the closer application on my part, my attention was 
not suffered to flag even for a moment. 

On the next day I accepted the invitation of a young 
pihysician to accompany him to a lecture of Broussais, one 
9f the most distinguished of the French physicians, and the 
peat rival and opponent of Cousin. Owing to his principke 
(he is a materialist) he has never be^i appcHnted to any 
shair of philoeq)hy or medicine ; but he is permitted to lecture 
to his pupils at the Yal de Grace, a royal military hospkal, 
rf which he is superintendent. We found him a man of 
tsrty-five, with a figure and face whose massiveness might 
trail serve to remind you of his system, though from his 
quick bright eye looked out a something which might serve 
itill better to refute it. The expression of his countenance 
was benevolent, and denoted remarkable activity of mind, 
Ihough deficient, I thought, in the grave and deliberative 
character of wisdom. He commenced his lesson by a review 
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of the various patients in the hospital, their diseases, states, 
and treatment, which occupied about half an hour. He 
then took off his cap, which he had hitherto worn, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss a subject more abstruse and difficult, the 
affections and passions of the human mind. As far as I 
could understand his system from a single lecture, it seemed 
to be, that our ideas, affections, and passions are produced 
altogether by impulses from without, which operate upon 
the brain and nervous system ; an old theory presented un- 
der a more modem form, and with novel illustrations. The 
tendency of the system is plainly to show that &xAa do not 
justify the supposition of an inunaterial souL What these 
philosophers prove, however, even though their theory of 
nervous action be admitted, is beyond my power to discover. 
The true modtis operandi is, after all, a secret, towards 
which they approach very Uttle nearer than the most igno- 
rant of men. Indeed they are further from the truth. For 
the latter has probably been taught by his "nurse and priest," 
80 much the object of philosophic derision, that his mind 
is spiritual and its operations naturally invisible. He has at 
least attained to that degree, beyond which Socrates himself 
did not aspire, " to know that he knows nothing." In the 
course of the lecture, the system of Gall was examined at 
some length. It was admitted that the intellectual character 
developes itself in the front, and the animal in the hinder 
part of the skull ; but the system was pronounced visionary, 
inasmuch as it is impracticable to ascertain minute detaib 
and classify them by any methods of induction. Broumais 
delivers liimself sitting, and looks frequently upon his notes, 
which seem to contain only a few brief hints. He speaks 
fast, and with uncommon vehemence, using a great deal of 
gesticulation, and distorting his features with every variety 
of grimace. 

The next opportunity which I enjoyed of seeing and 
hearing the distinguished men of Paris, was at the annual 
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meeting of the Geographical Society, held in an apartment 
of the Hotel de Yille. A ticket was sent me by the politeness 
of a friend. The sitting was opened by an introductory 
address from the president of the society, Baron Cuvier. 
This distinguished man is of about the ordinary height, but 
his stature appears of unnatural breadth in consequence of 
the great quantity of clothing which he wears. His face is 
of an aquiline form, his complexion and hair light, his mouth 
and eyes large and expressive. He sustains at present, such 
is one of the burdens of distinction, an oppressive number of 
offices. He is a member of the council of state, chancellor 
of the university of France, inspector of all religious deno- 
minations not Roman catholic, (he is himself a protestant) 
superintendent of the Garden of Plants, and president or a 
member of a multitude of scientific and literary societies. 
His address on the present occasion was brief and appropriate, 
and delivered with great dignity. It was followed by the 
reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting : next 
came the general report of the transactions of the society for 
the past year, and then a particular report read by the Baron 
Gomard, on the part of a committee appointed to investigate 
the claims of a French traveller, M. Caillc, who has just 
returned from Timbuctoo. The report stated that the com- 
mittee had ascertained the time of Caille's departure from 
St Louis, at the mouth of the river Senegal, on his way up 
that river, and also the time of his arrival in Morocco with 
a caravan which had crossed the desert. They had exa- 
mined him in the knowledge of the Arabic language, which 
he professed to have used in his communications with the 
natives, and had found that he had spoke it with the impu- 
rities peculiar to the African barbarians. They had compared 
his drawings of the face of the country through which he 
was said to have passed, with the reports of others, and found 
them to be correct. On these grounds, the committee ad- 
judged to him the reward promised by the society. Of his 
VOL. II. 24 
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residence at Timbuctoo, no details were given, except that 
he lived in a house near where Major Laing had resided, of 
whose untimely death he had brought aconfirmatory account 
After the conclusion of the report, the president rose, and 
called for M. Caille, to whom he presented the diploma of 
the society. The traveller was received with a burst of ap- 
plause from the audience. He is a small, spare man, nith 
a very dark complexion, of the utmost simplicity of appear- 
ance. His profile is of the oval form of Henry Kirke White, 
and marked with traits of enthusiasm. There was abo 
present at the sitting, apparently as a member, a young 
Turk, whom I understood to be the son of Ali Pacha, senl 
hither to study the sciences of Europe. He is a1x)ut thirty, 
of a tall, stout figure, and slouching and awkward in his 
movements. He was dressed in full costume. A rich shawl 
was rolled aroimd his head in the form of a turban. He 
wore instead of a coat, a short, rich jacket, which fitted 
closely to his sliape ; and instead of pantaloons, the loose, 
oriental drawers, gathered about half way between his knee 
and ankle. There are a number of yoimg Turks here, sent 
to enjoy the advantages afforded in the way of educaticm. 
In this respect Paris is indeed the centre of the world. Men 
of every nation crowd hither in search of knowledge no leas 
than in pursuit of pleasure. Even Madagascar is represented 
in the person of two of its young princes. Distinctions of 
color and of name are entirely disregarded. The avenues 
of learning are alike open to all. This is noble, and exhibits 
an attachment to the cause of science in general, and a regard 
for the welfieu'e of the human race, at once liberal, manly, and 
glorious in its character, and conducive in more ways than 
one to the interests of the people by whom these exalted 
principles are cherished. '< The great nation," as applied to 
themselves by the French, has been deemed a vainglorious 
title ; but when we look at their pubUc institutions, and the 
spirit which directs them, we cannot but think it just. 
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As a further illustration of the liberaUty of the French 
institutions, behold me, an obscure American, on the morning 
succeeding the meeting of the geographical society, seated 
in the amphitheatre of chymistry at the Sorbonne, listening 
to the greatest chemist in the world, and feeling myself by 
the unbought courtesy of the great nation, as well entitled 
to be there as any of the audience. Tlie lecturer was M. 
Thenard, and the subject the theory of combustion. I need 
not enter into any detail of the matter of the lecture, inas- 
much as it was the same that is adopted and taught in our 
own country. I shall confine myself therefore to externals. 
The amphitheatre is an oblong apartment, in the centre of 
one of the sides of which is the place of the lecturer. Around 
this place the benches are arranged in a semicircular or 
rather semi-eQiptical form, rising one above another. Such is 
the arrangement of all the lecture-rooms in which I have 
been. Its advantages, as it respects hearing and seeing, are 
obvious. In this way also a room which, on the ordinary 
plan, would scarce contain five hundred persons, on the 
present occasion accommodated eight hundred. Before tlie 
lecturer was placed a tabic, on which was set all the appa- 
ratus necessary for the experiments connected with the 
lecture, prepared by three or four young men in aprons, who 
were constantly in attendance. Behind him about six feet 
from the floor, was fastened against the wall a case, contain- 
ing three or four black boards, suspended apparently by 
pullies, one of which at a time was let down when needed 
for the purjxxse of illustration. The convenience of this 
arrangement Is plain. But to conic to a more interesting 
subject, the lecturer himself. His countenance I think 
affords no indication of extraordinary genius, nor his dress 
of extraordinary neatness. He commenced his lecture sit- 
ting, and though in this position, stretched forth his hands 
before he began to speak : occasionally, however, he rose to 
exhibit an experiment, and remained standing until he had 
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finished the topic with which it was connected. Ilis manner 
was always animated, and while engaged in refuting the old 
theory of combustion, exceedingly vehement. His gesticula- 
tion was rapid, constant, and significant; and as well as his 
tones descended to the ease and familiarity of ordinary con- 
versation. For instance, the finger was sometimes applied 
to the side of the nose ; a gesture, I have observed, very 
conunon among the French. What particularly struck me 
in Thenard, was that entire knowledge of his subject, which 
enabled him to put himself so completely at his ease before 
a numerous audience ; and that enthusiasm in its pursuit 
and development, which irresistibly attracted the attentioo 
and interest of his hearers. This knowledge, and this en- 
thusiasm, I attribute not merely to the character and talents 
of the man, though these are certainly admirable, but chiefly 
perhaps to the subdivision of labor which takes place in 
France, in intellectual as well as mechanical operations 
Thenard's attention is confined not merely to chemistry, but 
to a part of chemistry. The course in which he is now 
engaged is to be completed by Gay Lussac. The powers of 
the human mind, like the rays of heat, glow the more in- 
tensely the more they are concentrated. We never therefore 
can expect from our professors in the United States, the same 
ability which distinguishes the great men of Europe, (unlew 
when nature makes, as she sometimes unquestionably has 
done, a brilliant exception,) while their attention continues 
to be required at the same time to two or three things essen- 
tially distinct. 
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ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS, URNS AND BAS RELIEFS 

AT THE LOUVRE. 

# 

According to the principle with which I commenced, 
the inscriptions should have the next place. Of these there 
are a multitude, of which I shall select only the most inter- 
esting one. It is a marble tablet, brought from Athens, 
containing the account of public moneys disbursed for extrse 
ordinary purposes, during the year 409 — 10, before Christ, 
the twenty-second of tlie Peloponnesian war, and the twen- 
tieth after the death of Pericles. The characters are of 
course of a very antique shape. There are no long vowels, 
nor double letters. A perpendicular mark with a line at 
the bottom, making the character resemble our L, is used 
instead of A, which again is substituted here for gamma. 
The accoimt of the expenses is rendered by months, and 
the disbursements are generally for religious festivals. In 
the account of the expenses of the month Munychion 
ThargeUon, it is stated that so much (a small part of the 
whole) had been expended for ordinary religious festivals, 
and the rest for other purposes. The conjecture of the 
learned is, that this amount was for the fitting out of thirty 
gallies, and for the celebration of the naval victory gained 
at Cyzicus by Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and Alcibiades. 
In the course of the record occur the names of Pericles the 
younger, of Thrasybulus, Callias, Callimachus, Aristophanes, 
&c. Thus was I carried back to within a few short years 
of the golden days of Athens : to that deeply interesting 
era when, though torn by intestine dissensions, and sinking 
fast beneath the weight of foreign hostility, she could still 
at intervals, call, and not in vain, upon her children to unite 
and conquer. Thus was I presented, by contemporary tes- 
timony of his achievements, with that name so fearful, yet 
so attractive ; so glorious, yet so disgraced ; the name of 
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Alcibiades, the hero and the traitor, the statesman and the 
debauchee. With this suggestion came the associated thought, 
that Socrates perhaps had traced tliese characters, and the 
vivid recollection of Xenophon and Plato, witli all who were 
illustrious in learning or philosophy. Standing by the side 
of this commemorative Uiblet, I could almost £incy myself 
in the streets of Athens ; I could close my eyes and see that 
busy multitude always inquiring for something new, a 
strange and indistinct crowd of iSoating images, philosophera 
and demagogues, and slaves and heroes ; the well known 
physiognomy of the wisest of heathen sages, and the god- 
like form of his ungracious pupil. I am afraid that you 
will smile at my enthusiasm. I trust that you will indulge 
it, however, in one who, fond of historic recollections, had 
never before seen a remnant of antiquity. The tablet is 
called the marble of Choiseul, having been discovered and 
brought from Athens by the Comte de Choiseul in 1788. 

The funeral urns are numerous. They are generally of 
nearly a cubical form, about two feet high and a foot and a 
half wide. They are hollow, of course, and contain, besides 
the inscription, the bust of the dead in bas-relief, or some 
emblematic device. With the inscription of one I was par- 
ticularly charmed. After reciting the name and femily of 
the deceased, it concludes brieiSy, but pathetically, (I think,) 
" O. Philomenes, son of Doritheus, farewell ! how brief is 
human life ! how transient is the very grief that mourns its 
close ! how rapid is the change of generations !" These 
frail memorials have survived the very ashes of the dead. 
Besides the ordinary urns and cippi, there are in the museum 
a number of sarcophagi, composed of marble, and shaped 
Uke an ordinary chest. The most curious and beautiful, is 
one found in the last century in a monument belonging to 
the family of Atius, on the road from Rome to Ostias. Along 
the front side is an exquisite bas-rehef, representing the nine 
muses in appropriate postures and with their proper emblems. 
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On one end, Calliope holds an interview with Homer ; and 
on the other, Erato with Socrates. The lid is ornamented 
(strange accompaniments these, of death !) with groups of 
bacchanals, fauns, and sileni, in the merriment of a drunken 
festival 

The finest bas-relief in the collection, is one about two 
feet high by seven in length, representing the Panathena^n 
festival. The virgins are in the act of entering into the 
temple, and returning to the architheori and nomophylakes 
the utensils of sacrifice which they had carried in pro- 
cession. The attitudes and draperies, the whole compo- 
sition of the piece, are incomparably fine. How could it be 
otherwise, when they were executed after the designs and 
under the direction of Phidias ? How could it be otherwise, 
when the bas-relief itself constituted a part of the frieze of 
the Parthenon ? How could it otherwise, when, placed in 
a conspicuous station, a Uttle to the left of the principal en- 
trance of the building on the eastern side, this beautiful work 
of art had often attracted the attention and satisfied the taste 
of even the critical Athenians ? That splendid city is now 
in ruins, that noble temple is crumbling &st to dust ; and 
instead of complaining, as some have done, we should be 
grateful to the hands which have preserved from Turkish 
barbarity and Greek indifference these exquisite memorials 
of their past magnificence. This was brought to France by 
the Gomte de Choiseul-GoulGer. 



PALACE OP THE LUXEMBOURG— CHAMBER OP 

PEERS. 

The collection of the arts, which stands next to the Louvre 
in the general opinion, is the gallery of the Luxembourg, 
containing a few modem statues, and upwards of a hundred 
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pictures by living French artists. If you exclude one or two 
fine specimens of perspective by Granet, the same I believe 
who painted the far-famed Capuchin Chapel, and one or two 
of the statues, which are truly beautiful, there is scarcely any 
thing else (I speak my own opinion with hesitation) that 
would attract a second visit. It appears to me that, although 
the drawing of the French school is sometimes fine, yet that 
the effect of it is lost by the theatrical attitudes into which 
their figures are uniformly thrown. Their coloring, besides, 
is unnatural, and frequently intolerably so. There is one 
picture, for instance, of Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, 
over which is cast a red and lurid glare, such as we might 
expect in an imitation of the atmosphere of the infernal 
regions, and no where else. The light is supposed to be the 
effect of sunset. It may exist in nature, though I have 
never seen it. It may be vrai, but it is not vrai semblabk. 
There are others equally objectionable ', but as I am neither 
fond of finding fault, nor entitled to do it by any diploma in 
connoisseurship, let us leave this disagreeable subject. 

In the same building is to be found the Chamber of Peers. 
You ascend to it by a noble marble staircase, decorated with 
couchant Uons, trophies, and statues. These last were many 
of them erected by Napoleon, in honor of the great generals 
of the age : Caffarelli, Marceau, Joubert, Kleber, Dugommier, 
and last though not least, the gallant and devoted, though 
imfortimatd Desaix. If the statue of Desaix be at all a 
resemblance, he possessed a form and face such as one would 
select among all the world for those of a hero. In making 
your way to the Chamber of Peers, you pass through a suf- 
ficient number of ante-chambers to remind you of the dignity 
of the august body towards whose adyta you are approaching. 
Though destined only for the use of lackeys, messengers, 
&c. they are all ornamented with statues. The chamber 
itself is semicircular, its diameter being about eighty feet 
The vault, which is painted with the representations of the 
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civil virtues, is sustained by coriuthian columns, between 
which are placed statues of Solon, Cincinnatus, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Cato, 6cc. The seat of the president is in the middle 
of the straight side of the room. On each -side of him sit 
the secretaries of the chamber. Before him, in the place 
where, in our own country, the secretary would be stationed, 
is the tribune. No member can speak from his seat, but is 
obliged to mount the tribune, which is elevated about two 
feet from the floor, and is enclosed only in front. This cus- 
tom of the French legislature has been considered as tending 
to the destruction of eloquence. Its bad eflect^, however, 
would be greater in any other nation than in this. The 
French are by nature so vehement, impetuous, and enthu- 
siastic, that with them some check upon the fiery spirit of 
debate would really appear to be necessary. 

The peers of France are by no means so conveniently 
accommodated as our senators, being furnished only with 
chairs crowded closely togetlier. It may be very well doubted, 
however, whether this arrangement does not tend to tlie 
despatch of business and to a greater degree of attention to 
the subject immediately before the house. If members are 
furnished with tables on which to lounge at ease, spread 
their newspapers, and write their letters, they will be strongly 
tempted to do all these things. The consequence is not 
only an undignified appearance, but an actual delay of pubUc 
business, and a melancholy deterioration .of the eloquence of 
the senate. The long-winded and rambling speeches of 
which some are disposed to complain, and which many are 
willing to assign as the cause of their inattention, appear to 
me to be in part, at least, the legitimate fruit of that very 
inattention. Members can occupy themselves pleasantly 
and profitably in other matters ; consequently, the opinion 
of the house, which imder other circumstances would be 
sufficient to control the character of the speeches addressed 
to it, is not expressed and felt. Besides, if there be any 
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thing which comes over the soul like the very chill of death, 
it is the obstinately pre-occupied attention of an audience. 
I myself have seen, in more than a single instance, the 
tongue of the youthful orator, who rose with high determi- 
nation to vindicate the cause of truth and the interests of his 
country, fiodter, and the inspiration fode from every glowing 
feature, before its freezing influence. Embarrassment in 
one case seemed to bind the faculties of the speaker as in 
chains of iron, and whdly forbade their exertion. In another, 
discouragement reduced him at first to prosaic discussion, 
and soon to silence. The appearance of the Chamber rf 
Peers is even now magnificent, but must be much more so 
during the session when the walls are covered with blue 
velvet, embroidered in gold, with the insigniaof the monarchy. 



THE JARDIN DU ROI, FORMERLY THE JARDIN DBS 

PLANTES. 

The Jardin du Roi, formerly the Jardin des Plantes, is 
situated on the bank of the Seine opposite the PmU du 
Jardin du Roij formerly the Poni iPAusterlitZj in the south- 
western extremity of the city. During the visit of the Allies 
to Paris it was near being destroyed by Blucher, who seems 
really to have entered France in the spirit of an Attila. He 
wished to make a camp of this noble scientific establishment, 
and was only prevented by the interference of Humboldt 
It was commenced by Louis XIII. in 1626, and is, I should 
think, about one half a mile in length, with an average 
breadth of more than a quarter of a mile. It is designed 
to embrace a collection of all the plants, beasts, and birds, 
from every quarter of the world. A part of the garden is 
devoted to esculent vegetables, another to herbs, another to 
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flowers, another to trees ; in another part you see inclosure 
after inclosure, inhabited by animals and fowb, wild and 
domestic, of every land and climate : elephants and buffaloes, 
deer, sheep, goats, rabbits, zebras, birds of paradise, swans, 
dodos, creatures of forms and colors utterly unknown to you. 
The savage animals are placed in ditches, or in a range of 
stone buildings with an iron grating. The stables of the 
paisible animals, as they are called, are separate, each in its 
inclosure, and are so built as to be appropriate to the habits 
of the animal, and form ornaments to the garden. Exten- 
sive hot houses are erected for the preservation of plants 
unsuited to the climate. The aviaries are surroup^ed with 
wire, to prevent the birds from escaping. One of the most 
curious anhnals in the collection, is the giraffe or camel- 
opard. Its body is about four feet long, while the whole 
height of the animal, of which the neck constitutes the greater 
part, is no less than fouiteen feet. Its skin is regulaiiy and 
beautifully spotted with light brown upon a white ground. 
It is constantly confined during the winter in an apartment 
heated to a temperature equal to that of its native climate. 
In the same building were kept gazelles, (to the beauty of 
whose eyes the oriental poets were so fond of alluding) anta- 
lopes, zebras, elephants, dromedaries, a buffalo, and a bison. 
The cabinet of natural history is probably the most exten- 
sive in the world. It is contained in a range of buildings I 
should think two hundred feet in length. On the lower 
story you first enter into the collection of fishes. These are 
admirably preserved, some being dried or stuffed, and some 
being placed in spirits of wine in glass vessels. They are 
so numerous as to give one new ideas of the populousness 
of the ocean. Then comes the serpent kind in all its dis- 
gusting varieties, and next the still more disgusting though 
less noxious toad. Presently you enter the receptacle of 
collections from the mineral kingdom. The specimens are 
all different, one from anotlier. and arc very neatly arranged, 
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each with its proper label. From gold to iron, from the dia- 
mond to the pebble, nothing seems to have been omitted. 
Next you are presented with every variety of fossil, with the 
remnants of the world before the flood. With these Bprn- 
mens Cuvier was assisted in his discoveries : discoveries 
which have given a new and most interesting science to the 
world. Further on, the shelves are crowded with petrifiie- 
Uons of birds and fishes, and moluscous animals, and vege- 
table matter, exhibiting even the caprice of nature in changing 
the condition of her own creations. On ascending into the 
second story you are introduced into a parliament of monkey*. 
Hundreds, of as many various sorts, grin firom the gbn 
cases in which they are deposited. You look on one after 
another, imtil you feel humUed by the resemblance of these 
contemptible creatures to your own boasted humanity. 
S(»nething more noble awaits you further on. The lion 
and his mate, the ^' armed rhinoceros and Hyrcan tiger," the 
pard, the leopard, the panther, the jaguar, the congar, the 
hyena, the elephant, the bear, white, black, and brown, the 
hippq)otamus, the phoca ; and more in number and variety 
than I have memory to recdlect, or time and space to men- 
tion, encounter you on every side. By and by you arrive at 
the feathered race, and behold it in all its variety, from the 
bird of paradise to the ugly owl ; from the ostrich eight feet 
high, to the tiny humming bird, the gorgeous fdumage of 
the peacock and the parrot tribe, the ingenious construction 
of the penguin, hues as various as the rainbow, and shapes 
as diverse as the leaves of the forest Through the midst' 
of the apartments to a vast length, is extended a range of 
cases embracing (it would seem) every insect visible to the 
eye, and every shell that lies upon the sea-shore, or lurks in 
the caverns of the ocean. This wonderful exhibition closes 
with a collection, from which you are excluded by a railing, 
I know not for what reason, of the deer kind, in which there 
are no less than three giraffes. The animals of the coUec- 
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tion are admirably stuffed ; every thing is in the highest 
state of preservation, and of course scientifically arranged. 
The cabinet of comparative anatomy occupies a building by 
itself. In the court, is the skeleton of an enormous fish 
called a cachalot, at least sixty feet in length. 

I had seen mummies in the United States ; but as I was 
at the time aware that the manu&cture of them had been 
made quite an occupation, I had never felt secure of their 
authenticity. Here, however, I gazed on these remnants of 
antiquity, these horrid mementos of mortality, without a 
latent suspicion to disturb the unconstrained indulgence of 
my antiquarian taste. How ridiculous become all the honors 
of the world, when one reflects that this wretched resem- 
Uance of a man was, perhaps, the hero of his day, the 
greatest author of his time, a noble, a general, a minister of 
state. How absurd seem all the high pretensions of beauty, 
when the thought strikes you that this livid, withered, 
parched, and hideous effigy was, it may be, the Venus of 
her age, a belle at the court of Sesostris (x of Pharaoh. 
How irresistible is the conclusion that the only fiur, as it is 
the only enduring, the only honorable, as it is the only im- 
mortal part of man, is the intellectual, the spiritual, the 
accountable soul. The other remains in thb collection are 
too multifoirious to attempt any description. In long halls 
on two stories of a building about one hundred feet in 
length, is exhibited the anatomy of birds, fishes, beasts, and 
men, affording a rich feast to the scientific, and to me mat- 
ter of unbounded and astonished admiration. Indeed I 
know of nothing that can give a higher and juster idea of 
the splendor of the public establishments of France, than 
these magnificent collections and their adjoinincr gardens. 
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CEMETERY or PERE LA CHAISE- 

I weal yesterday to vial the cemaeiy of Pere la Guise, 
li la jua, without the Barriered' Aunay. and ininiy i te a Bfba 
id fifty-one PreDch acres. Ii is atuaied oo the adeof a bffl, 
the touA eai»terly of the nmge which cnviraoe Plans oo the 
north and northeast, and affords a beautiful panoramir view 
of the city. Having fortunately chosen a dear day fiv my 
vinit, i enjoyed this ^iew in great perfecuoo. In the distance 
lay the heightis of Calvaire, ^lontmaitie, and BeUevue, <&• 
verbifying the horizon with their graceful outlioe. These 
iiiarked, respectively, the northwest, north, and northeaat 
quarters of the heavens. In the southeast rose the castle of 
Vincetuies, the ancient place of confinement for pridoners of 
state, which has witnessed, 1 doubt not, in its day, many a 
scene of cruelty and injustice, but none more atrocious thai 
the murder of the Duke d'Enghien, which was perpetrated 
in its ditch. Lnmediately beneath me lay the wide-spread 
city, the modem Babylon. Towers and spires and domes 
rose above the smoky atmosphere, which hung as a canopy 
over the lower regions of this bustling world. There was 
something striking in the contrast Here was the calm 
repose and silence of the grave. There was life in all its 
activity, and in all its varied interests. One out of suits 
with fortune, and tired of the world, might have been 
tempted to remark, that these were just representations of 
the several states of man. Here, in the regions of death, aB 
was peace and verdure and beauty. There, in the haunts of 
life, were nought beside smoke and filth and noise and 
joHtling crowds. Here no man interfered with his neighbor; 
all were eciual in their rights and their possessions. There 
the rich trampled on the poor, and the violent or designing 
invaded the rights of the weak or the simple. Even the 
man who has the enjoyment of life in his power, might be 
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led into such or similar reflections, by this beautiful retreat 
of the dead. Its shaded walks, its thickly interspersed ever- 
greens, its beautiful monuments, its touching inscriptions, 
the chaplets of flowers hung on every tomb, are calculated 
to divest the grave of half of those imaginary and associated 
horrors which influence aUke the minds of all. 

The monuments are of every shape and size. The pillar, 
the simple tablet, the funeral urn, the bust of the deceased, 
the obelisk, the Grecian temple, and the Gothic chapel, serve 
in turn to point to the receptacle of the dead. The most 
beautiful, perhaps, though it has many a rival, is an open 
Doric temple, about sixteen feet in length by ten in breadth, 
erected over the remains of the Countess Demidoflf, the wife 
of a Russian ambassador. In the centre of the temple is a 
beautiful sarcophagus, which, as well as the temple itself, is 
of white-veined marble. The most curious is decidedly the 
monument of Abelard and Eloisa, in the form of a Gothic 
chapel, of the same size with that above mentioned. In 
niches, on one of the gable ends, are busts of these famous 
personages ; and on a bier in the centre of the chapel, they 
are represented at full length, extended oa their backs, with 
hands clasped upon their bosoms. The busts of Abelard 
ccKrrespond with his reputed character. His genius, no doubt, 
was great, and his attainments for the age in which he Uved 
were truly wonderful ; but his story, and his platonics, have 
more than counterbalanced all their benefit This sepulchre 
was brought from the garden of the Paraclete, at the time 
of the breaking up of the convents during the French revo- 
lution, and was placed here when the cemetery was first 
opened, in the year 1804. The inscription was illegible at 
the distance at which we were kept by the railing that sur- 
rounded the chapel. We were shown the monuments of 
Massena, Kellermann, Davoust, Serrurier, and Suchet, those 
brave and skilful soldiers, whose names were once the "boast 
and dread of war." In a melancholy inclosure, surrounded 
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by evergreens, with no monument but a simple stone, with- 
out inscription, to mark the entrance of his vault, lies the 
once admired " bravest of the brave."* He died, it is true, a 
traitor, and justice must sanction the sentence by which he 
bled ; yet, surely there were palliations of his guilt. It was 
more, almost, than the heart of man could resist, that appeal 
from his ancient master, his instructor in the art of war, and 
the author of his fortunes. The habit of obedience, the 
common sentiment of gratitude, the returning influence of 
that extraordinary man, who called him once more to combat 
by his side, were enough to confuse the sense of right in 
almost any understanding, and to appeal to any heart with 
an energy almost irresistible. In another part of the grounds 
are to be found the tombs of Moliere and La Fontaine, De- 
lille, David and Talma, Lanjuinais, Foy and Manuel. One 
remarkable indication of the popularity of the liberal party 
in France, might be seen in the fact that the hallowed eaith, 
beneath which lay the bodies of the two last, was literally 
covered with chaplets. I have said, just now, that in the 
grave there is an entire equality. The &ct is true, but is 
far from being felt when standing beside the tomb of a dis* 
tinguished man. It covers nothing, indeed, but dust ; and 
the assertion of the poet cannot be denied, that ^ hero dust 
is vile as vulgar clay." Yet there exists somewhere an 
attraction, which draws your feet in preference towards hk 
grave ; a spell^ which detains you to gaze upon the conse- 
crated spot. This cemetery, I am told, is frequently the 
scene of touching demonstrations of afiecticm. I was so 
unlucky as to witness none. 



♦ Marshal Ney. 
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WINDSOR— ETON— ARRIVAL AT OXFORD. 

On Wednesday, tiie nineteentii of August, I left London 
for Windsor. Although lodged in the west end of the town, 
and although my road lay westward, I did not escape the 
annoyance of pavements, and of passing between two rows 
of houses, until I arrived at Brentford, seven miles distant 
from the nominal Umits of the overgrown capital. Brentford 
10 the country town, where the elections of Middlesex are held. 
From hence, the road lay through a level region, which in 
almost any other country than England would be highly 
uninteresting. Here, however, the neat brick-built villages, 
the comfortable thatched cottages of the laborers^ the rich 
cultivation of the fields and their walls of living hedge, but 
above all, the frequent lawns and parks, with their venerable 
trees and rich velvet verdure, constituted a scene of perpetual 
beauty and pleasing variety. 

Between Brentford and Isleworth, we swept by the gate 
of Sion-house, now a part of the immenfie possessions of the 
Duke of Northumberland, but once, I believe, appertaining 
to the crown. At any rate, it was here, if I mistake not, 
that queen Catharine was imprisoned when removed from 
the thrcMtie ; it was here too, that the corpse of her tyrant 
husband, Henry Till, rested, on its way to Windsor Castle ; 
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and here also, on the termination of his successor's life, the 
Lady Jane Grey unhappily consented to assume the crown : 
— melancholy associations these, of oppression, death, and 
involuntary hapless usurpation. It is unfortunate that the 
fear of his mistress would not suffer Shakspeare to found an 
historical drama on the fate of Lady Jane. What a heroine 
for his magic pencil ! Lovely, highly gifted by nature, and 
accomplished by education ; youthful, but newly married to 
the beloved of her heart ; fondly attached to the quiet of domes- 
tic pleasures and the tranquil pursuits of study, her life bade 
fjedr to be as happy as the doom of mortality permits. Only 
by the persuasions of her ambitious guardian, and more by 
her mistaken sense of duty, was she led to err. The contest 
of conflicting obligations ; her duty to the royal blood upon 
the one hand, and the protestant cause upon the other ; her 
desire to continue with her beloved Dudley in the shades of 
private life, and the sometimes, probably, intruding wish to 
see how well he would become a throne, afford a field for 
strong situations, and powerful developments of feeling and 
of character, not to be surpassed. And then her death ! — If 
even the historian could make the bare narrative pathetic, 
what would it have become in the hands of him who could 
lend so deep an interest even to the woes of Catharine of 
Arragon? 

As we advanced upon our way, the towers of Windsor 
Castle began to show themselves from time to time, seated 
upon a low eminence on our left, yet rising above the sur- 
rounding plain, in proud supremacy. I hailed with a species 
of awe, even at a distance, the birth-place, the residence, and 
the mausoleum of England's long line of kings ; her Plan- 
tagenets, her Tudors, and her Stuarts ; names associated, 
from my earliest years, with tales of victory, with acts of 
wisdom, with histories alike of triumph and of suffering. 
Between us, however, and this majestic abode of royalty, 
lay those " distant spires" and " antique towers" of Eton, so 
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exquisitely celebrated by the muse of Gray ; so interesting 
from the recdlectioD of the master-spirits, a Boyle, a Waller, 
a Chatham, a Gray, a Fox, a Canning, who have been 
nursed beneath their shadow ; and so endeared by the re- 
membrance which they cannot but revive of one's own 
boyish days, spent in similar employments, though perhaps 
in a widely different and distant scene. We passed rapidly 
along the low brick edifices, which line the road ; paused 
for a moment before the plain but venerable Gothic chapel, 
with its low towers and massive buttresses ; and dashing 
speedily across the Thames, here not more than fifty yards 
in breadth, found ourselves in Windsor. 

It was near evening when I arrived. I wandered forth 
immediately, without guide or compass, and bent my steps 
towards the c£tstle, which closely overhangs the town. 
Passing under a Gothic archway, flanked by two towers of 
considerable size, I found myself within an irregular court, 
surrounded by venerable and imposing edifices, and still 
more numerously by crowding shadows of the past flitting in 
obscure sublimity before my mental vision. Upon the left 
lay the chapel of St. George, with its long line of buttresses 
and windows, rich with tracery and hoary with age. Upon 
the right arose, above a low range of battlemented buildings, 
connecting them together, two venerable towers, overgrown 
with ivy. In front, raised on a lofty circular embankment, 
was seen the keep, large in circumference but low in height, 
the splendid prison of king John of France, and David of 
Scotland ; and in later times, of the gallant Surrey, the 
poet, the courtier, and the cavalier, the Sidney of his day, 
still surmounted by the broad banner of England. On the 
right and left of the keep were seen in the distance here 
and there a projecting tower, belonging to the long south 
front, occupied by the king's private rooms, or the north 
front, which contains the state apartments. 

I remember no scene which came home like this to my 
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remembrances of chivalric glory. In Italy, still more m 
Germany, the ruins and remnants of tliat romantic era had 
excited but indefinite, though deep and pleasing, emotiooi 
in my mind. Here, however, I felt as if treading on my 
native soil Names familiar as household words, characten 
painted in memory in all their varied shades, deeds impressed 
in all their details, came flowing in upon me : — William the 
Norman, Henry the second and the lion heart, Edward the 
first and the third, with the young hero of Cressy, the fitf 
reaching Bolingbroke and his once truant Hal, the victor of 
Azincour, the picHis Henry, Margaret of Anjou, and their 
cx)nqueror of York, the maiden queen, the high-souled bat 
mistaken Charles, with all that England boasts of interest 
in her long eventful story. 

Another rush of recollections suggested, in this noUe 
residence of its sovereign, the supremacy of this little island : 
for centuries the conqueror of France, and possessor of her 
fairest provinces ; afterwards, the colonizer of the four quar- 
ters of the globe ; lately the deliverer of nations, still the 
arbitrer of Europe. Yet a deeper reverence stole over my 
mind, as I thought of the days of Runn3rmede, when the 
tyrant John was besieged in this very castle ; and of all 
that has followed fi-om that tyrant's compelled liberality ; a 
liberaUty wliich gave to his subjects the foundation of that 
constitution, from which has been derived, remotely or 
directly, all of liberty that now blesses my own country and 
continent, redeems France from her ancient bondage, ex- 
tends its beneficent protection to enlightened Germany, and 
soon must reign triimiphant even on the Danube and the 
Wolga, perhaps upon the Tiber and the Po. With such 
ideas thronging upon me, I had neither time nor disposition 
to observe things merely external A closer view of these 
I postponed until the next morning. 

Windsor Castle was founded by WiUiam the ConqueitH', 
and has been ever since his day, more than any other, the 
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favorite residence of his successon?. From time to time it 
has ])een enlarged, altered, and repaired, and is even now 
undergoing great improvements. Its principal part is called 
the upper ward, and consists of a very large quadrangle, 
three sides of which are surrounded by long ranges of im- 
posing Gothic edifices. Their exterior fronts particularly, 
composed of towers of various fonn, height, and size, yet 
preserving a certain regularity, are most striidng and majestic. 
The lower ward or declivity of the hill towards the west, is 
occupied by unconnected towers, the chapel of St George, 
the deanery, and the mean and miserable cloisters, surround- 
ed by the niinous and wretched habitations of the minor 
canons and poor knights. The only parts now shown to 
strangers, are what are called the state apartments, and St. 
George's chapel. The interesting keep is not now exhibited, 
as the masons are at work in adding to its height, which 
will be raised, it is said, fifty feet. 

The state apartments are much in the condition in which 
they were left by Charles 11. and are utterly unworthy of 
the taste and wealth of a British monarch. I have seen 
many a suite of apartments in many a private palace in 
Italy, in every respect superior. The collection of pictures 
made by Charles 11. and increased since his time, is liable to 
still greater loss upon the same comparison. With the ex- 
ception of an exquisite head of a young girl reading, by 
Correggio, one or two pieces by Guido, a number of portraits 
by Vandyke, among which a full-length of the Duchess of 
Richmond is certainly one of the finest in the world, and 
the licentious portraits of the licentious beauties of Charles's 
licentious court by Lely ; the gallery is wonderfully deficient 
in merit and interest. You encounter, it is true, the names 
of Da Yinci and of Raphael on the catalogue, but you do 
not recognize their genius upon the walls. Even my patri- 
otism could not induce me to admire the stiff composition, 
bad drawing, and exaggerated coloring of West, as exhibited 
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in the kiog^s audience chamber. As to the furniture, it is 
mean, old, and sparse ; and what can be said of the tagte 
which placed an enormous and clumsy model of a frigate, 
made of teak wood by native ship carpenters in the Easl 
Indies, in the midst of the queen's ball-room ? 

The same complaint, of deficiency of interest, cannot be 
made with regard to St George's chapel. The building 
consists in a long nave and choir, separated by a close screen. 
The nave is supported by a double row of colunms ; and 
covered by a lofty, light, and neatly ornamented roof. Iti 
windows are not painted, except with a narrow border, and 
from that cause lose much of their effect. Its monuments, 
however, are extremely interesting. In one chapel lie en- 
tombed the remains of the fourth Edward and his queen, 
with a wrought steel monument. Not far off reposes the 
dust of his victim, brought hither from Chertsey. 

" Let Bofteit struDs ill-fated Heniy moam, 

And ptlms eternal flourish roand hii urn. 

Here o'er tho martyr-king the marble weeps; 

And fast beside him once-feared Eldward sleeps ; 

Whom not extended Albbn could contain, 

From old Bolerium to the German main. 

The grave unites, where e*cn the great find rest, 

And blended lie the oppressor and the oppressed. Pope. 

Here, too, is the gorgeous moniunent of the princess Char- 
lotte, the hope and grief of England; those of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and of the marquis of Worcester, 
the most able, persevering, and gallant partisan of Charles L 
In a vault beneath the choir lie the severed head and trunk 
of his martyred master ; and in the same receptacle, the 
broad and biurly frame of the second of the Tudors. 

The choir is truly magnificent. The stalls of the knights 
of the garter are ranged along its sides, surmounted by the 
banners of their several occupants, and bearing brass plates, 
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recording their names and titles. When a knight dies, his 
banner is taken down, but the plate is left as a memorial. 
Among these may be seen the recorded names of Bucking- 
ham, of Hastings, and of Stanley, who figured in the times 
of Richard IIL and are preserved to fame or infamy in 
Shakspeare's verse ; of the accomplished Surrey, of the gay 
courtier and polished villain Leicester, of the grave statesman 
and profound politician Burleigh, of Sigismund of Germany, 
of Charles Y. and his rival Francis, and a host of others, 
known alike to history. 

Standing at the entrance of the choir, and looking through 
its bannered pomp, the eye rests at the opposite extremity 
upon its richest ornament. This is a large painted window, 
occupying almost the whole rear of the choir, and representing 
a single subject, the resurrection of our Lord. In the centre 
rises our Saviour, preceded by an angel, and expected by 
cherubim, who float far above in glory, the affrighted soldiers 
cowering below. On one side approach the women to cm- 
balm the body ; and on the other, Peter and John, alarmed 
by the report, to seek its confirmation. The anachronism 
is obvious; but the design, by West, is spirited, and the 
transparent coloring is rich beyond example. Without the 
brilliancy of the antique style, it has more depth and mel- 
lowness, and is superior in design and composition. It is 
certainly the most glorious window on earth, and an appro- 
priate ornament of the chapel of a king, and the place of 
installation of the princely knights of the most distinguished 
order in the world. 

In the rear of the chapel of St. George is a smaller one, 
built by Henry VII. as a mausoleum for the royal family. 
This design he abandoned on the erection of his chapel at 
Westminster. In the succeeding reign, the building was 
given to the aspiring Wolsey, to convert into a monument 
for his fieunily. This purpose was of course defeated by his 
disgrace and downfall. James II. again resumed the design 
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of completing it ; a design again interrupted by the revolu- 
tion. Not many years ago, the present king caused it to be 
finished, and a vault to be made under its pavement Then 
rest the bones of George III., of the duke of York, and seve- 
ral other members of the royal family. 

The prospect from the windows of the state apartmenu, 
and the raised walk immediately under the castle walb^ 
called. the terrace, is beautiful and pecuUar. It had no pie- 
tensions to subUmity, nor a feature that was picturesque; 
it could boast no southern atmosphere to enhance its chamM^ 
no unclouded sky to reveal and heighten them. Yet have 
I never gazed on a scene so rich in rural beauty. P&ria 
of venerable trees embowering palace mansions ; plains of 
brilliant verdure mixed with the yellow tints of harvest; 
villages with modest spires, and in the distance, gently 
swelling hills, composed a landscape the most luxuriant in 
nature. Immediately at the castle's feet, as if under its pro- 
tection, lay the town of Windsor ; divided from the long 
street of Eton only by the Thames, now flowing in open 
sight between his verdant banks, and now seeking conceal- 
ment beneath the foliage of overshadowing groves. Though 
the elevation of the hill is not more, I should think, than 
three hundred feet, yet so level is the country round, that 
the eye ranges in some directions a distance of nearly twenty 
miles ; embracing a spectacle well worthy of a king, wdl 
calculated to remind him both of his resources and his re- 
sponsibiUty. 

Leaving the walls, I proceeded on a ramble through the 
Great Park, commencing at the long walk immediately 
opposite the principal front This is a noble avenue, said to 
be three miles in length, bordered by two rows on each side 
of lofty and wide spreading elms, and stretching in a straight 
direction over hill and dale. In the rear, the venerable castle 
is always visible ; becoming, from the nature of the ground, 
more lofty in appearance as you recede from it On the 
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right and left extend as far as the eye can reach, verdant 
lawns, with clumps, and Imes, and groves of ancient oaks ; 
and herds of deer feeding, reposing, and sporting, on their 
surface. It was delightful to see them trotting along, with 
step so springy and so light as hardly to bend the herbage ; 
or bounding more swiftly onward with a leap so graceful as 
scarce to seem an effort ; raising their dappled sides of every 
shade and mixtiure of brown and white, above the long 
grass or low shrubbery, rejoicing in their forest freedom, and 
guarded security from harm. The venerable oaks of Wind- 
sor, which have increased in strength and beauty during 
the lapse of ages, are not only trees, they are also monu- 
ments. One might almost fear to walk among them at 
night. One might almost expect to encounter on that open 
glade, the spirits of the mighty Edwards, careering with the 
lance ; to meet in yonder labyrinth the humpback plotting 
treason ; to be crossed in this melancholy grove by the 
murdered Richard, or the martyred Henry ; to be tormented 
beneath yon aged oak, like the fat knight of old, by the 
ghost of Heme the hunter and his merry imps. 

From Snow Hill, an eminence about two miles distant, is 
enjoyed the best view of Windsor Castle. The whole south 
fiont, with tower and battlement, is there presented, flanked 
by the massive keep, continued by descending piles, and 
ending in the long line of pinnacles which terminate the 
buttresses of the chapel of St. George. The whole mass is 
raised above the lofty forest, and appears from afar indeed 
the fitting seat of dominion, the worthy citadel of the ma- 
jesty of England. Into the small park of Windsor, I did 
Hot get admittance. I made the attempt, but was prevented 
by the guard. I am told that the greater part of it is re- 
served for the king's special use. His spirit is said to be in 
every respect more exclusive than his father's. Visitors are 
not admitted, even during his absence, to the modern apart- 
ments of the castle. He is right. There is no reason why 
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a king should not have his times and places of privacy, ai 
well as any other gentleman. Whether he is wise, is another 
question. The common people, apt to regard a king's hfc 
as of course one of perpetual spectacle, are disposed to com- 
plain of their exclusion from that for which the nation pays. 
The next day I visited Eton. Passing the bridge, I 
walked along the street bordered by fruiterers, ccmfectioneD, 
and pastry cooks, in which every third window exhibited 
balls, or fishing tackle, or percussion caps, about one third <f 
a mile to the college itself. Th» consists in a douUe quad- * 
rangle, and is built entirely of brick. The boys, with the 
exception of seventy who are on the foundation, are not 
lodged in the building. They are accommodated at damei^ 
houses, which stand thick around ; but are even there under 
the personal superintendence of their masters. The whok 
number at present exceeds six hundred. The buildingi^ 
except a chapel, a large and plain, but very neat edifice, 
dating, I believe, fix>m the times of Henry YI. the founder 
of the schod, are low, and by no means el^ant, though 
diversified by towers at the angles, and in the intervale. 
The Ubrary contains sixty thouscmd volumes, beautifully 
arranged. The school rooms, of which there are two prin- 
cipal ones, are the grand objects of interest. Not that they 
are remarkably beautiful, or even neat They are k»g 
rooms, the walls of which are wainscoted for half their 
height with oak. Benches are ranged against the walls, 
but there are no desks. Here, thought I, the great men of 
England have for ages conned their lessons, trembled ea the 
aspect of their master, recited, received ai^robadon, and 
been flogged. The old woman who attended me, pointed 
out, with a ludicrous mixture of mystery and fim, the stage 
on which, and the instruments with which, criminals are 
punished. The former consists of two steps, on the lower 
of which the patient kneels, placing his hands upon the 
upper. The latter is a bunch of rods bound tightly together. 
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■ritli a fine bruBh at the end, which must hurt exceedingly. 
If this last resort of discipline, (I mean personal chaatise- 
■Mnt,) sancticmed by the wisdom of our ancestors, be neces- 
■fy in the process of public education, it ought always to 
be administered, as here, with tremendous severity, and yet 
without serious injury to the pupil ; and thus be made to 
qipeal to his sense of bodily pain, as well as to his sense of 
honor. If the latter is only to be appealed to, and he is not 
Lo suffer deeply in hk person, some other UKide of punish- 
ment is surely preferable. 

It has been very much the fashion, for a number of years 
past, for the boys, on leaving Eton, to cut their names on 
Lhe wainscoting of the school-room. It is litorally covered 
with this species of carving, which, it seems, m encouraged 
by the master. " The doctor likes it," observed the old wo- 
man. Among those pointed out to me, the most remarkable 
names were C. J. Fox and G. Canning, carved high upon 
die wainscot by their own hands when school-boys. It was 
interesting to conjecture what may have been their thoughts 
at that period of life. The former, perhaps, distinguished as 
be was by birth, fortune, and talent, may have aspired even 
^en at political distinction. Did the latter, bom as he was 
in a far humbler sphere, without connections, wealth, or in- 
luence, ever, in his wildest vision, dream that he should 
become one day prime minister of England 1 Men, even the 
most ambitious, are so much the children of circumstances, 
their foresight is so limited, their designs for the future are 
ID much suggested by present success on failure, that they 
ire few who aim so high at the commencement of their ca- 
reer ; and yet, perhaps, with some rare exceptions, those few 
ire in tJbe end most sure to attain their objects. Disappoint 
oaents they may meet with ; they may even fail at last 
But what so likely to Bucceed, as the fixed purpose not to 
turn aside for other objects, — the resolute determination not 
teibedefeated 1 Some one has well said, that '^ will is power.'' 
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My life on it, the post ia which he died was the early object 
of the boy Canning's aspirations. But where is he now? 
Here is the work of his hand, yet fresh, and likely to endure 
for ages, while he is already mouldering in the grave. The 
contrast was a strong one. I felt as if the interval between 
his boyhood and his grave had never been ; as if the gay 
school-boy, full of life and promise, had bade adieu to Eton 
and the world together. The play-ground extends in the 
rear of the college, bordered on one side by the Thames, 
and ornamented with trees ancient as the edifice itself. I 
could not but remember the allusions of Gray, some very 
affecting ones, in his ode on Eton college, to his boyish 
sports. I could not quote the lines, but I think I could have 
written something like them, so strongly did the scene re- 
mind me of my own. 

From Windsor I went to Slough, two miles off, to take 
the coach for Oxford. From the simple church-yard of this 
village, Gray is said to have taken some of his descriptions 
in his celebrated elegy ; to my mind by far the first of com- 
positions in its tender and pathetic kind. Critics, indeed, 
may say that it is not original ; they may find one idea 
here, and another there ; but Gray, surely, never took the 
pains to gather these sybils' leaves. He had no need. He 
was inspired himself. Two great minds may easily think 
and imagine alike. A short distance beyond is the house 
of Herschel, where his huge telescope is still exhibited. From 
hence to Oxford, is a distance of thirty-six miles ; the road 
leading over a succession of hills, and presenting many 
beautiful prospects. 

The approach to Oxford is one of the finest I remember 
to have seen. A long line of Gothic towers and spires is 
presented to the view, rising above groves of broad-spreading 
venerable trees, with battlemented roofe peeping up at inter- 
vals, picturesque and interesting in form, and gray with the 
moss of ages. My feelings on approaching this city, hardly 
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admit of description. They were awakened by mimy 
recollections. I was about to enter one of the most ancient, 
and certainly the most splendid seats of learning in the 
world ; the most religious university in Europe, the cradle 
of the English reformation. Here, once lived Wycklifle ; 
and here, Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley, attested the 
goodness of their cause by the sacrifice of life in its defence. 
I looked upon the bulwark of the church of England^ the 
grand seminary of her clergy, the intellectual birth-place of 
great and distinguished men, of poets and philosophers, of 
soldiers and of statesmen, who have filled the world with 
their renown. What more was requisite to elevate and 
solemnize the soul ; to bring it into deep accordance with 
the venerable magnificence of surrounding objects ; to pro- 
duce that harmony between the internal man and the world 
without, which is one of the most delicious, though one of 
the most rare sensations known to our minds ? Having 
crossed on a fine bridge the classic Charwell, we entered the 
loyal and learned city, composed, one might almost say, of 
streets of colleges. 



STRATFORD UPON AVON, WARWICK CASTLE, BEAU- 
CHAMP CHAPEL, RUINS OF KENILWORTH. 

Stratford upon Avon, though beautifully situated, is 
interesting for little, save as being the birthplace of Shaks- 
peare. This, it is true, is enough to distinguish and endear 
it to every mind that can appreciate desert. For my own 
part, I have always considered him, in the union of great 
and shining quaUties, in profoundness of intellect, and lofty 
and creative powers of fancy, as the most extraordinary 
person that England or the world has ever produced. With 
such admiration of the man, my emotions may well be con- 
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ceived, when I found myself in his natal chamber ; within 
the walls which protected, beneath the roof that sheltered 
him in his first moments of existence. Here his infant eye 
first opened to the light ; here his infant steps were guided ; 
and here his stupendous mind received its first impreasioni. 
What a mystery is tlie human intellect ! Can it be true, as 
Helvetius, I think, maintains, that all men are bom equal in 
capacity, and that the difference soon and universally observ- 
able, is owing to early impressions made by the education of 
the nursery, or by external objects and circumstances seem- 
ingly trivial ? If so, what a process was conducted in this 
very chamber, in the formation of that infant mind ! At any 
rate, supposing the theory false in its extent, that nature, 
true to herself, ever produces endless varieties in the creatioD 
of mind as well as of matter — that she scatters every wheie 
in the intellectual as well as the material world, plains and 
valleys and aspiring eminences; — still how vast was the 
influence exercised upon that mind within these very walls! 
The song that beguiled liis infant slumbers, the tale of fodry, 
witch, or goblin, that amused and interested his young cre- 
dulity, must have been murmured in a voice of passing 
sweetness, and told with a charm of unequalled power. 

The room, of which I have been speaking, is on the se- 
cond story, large, square, and low. Its walls are covered 
with inscriptions, among which the oidy distinguished name 
which has escaped the ravages of time and mischief is that 
of Walter Scott, a kindred spirit of the mighty dramatist 
The house is long and low, consisting of one story above 
the ground-floor. Its exterior walls are composed of beams 
at wide intervals, filled in with stone and plaster; an ancient 
and barbarous mode of building, very prevalent in the dd 
Swiss and German villages. Part of it is now occupied as 
an inn, and the other part as a butcher's shop. Around are 
the haunts of his boyhood — the village streets and lanes— 
the verdant banks of Avon — the forest parks of neighboring 
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proprietors — all consecrated by the footsteps and musings of 
the youthful bard. 

In the church of Stratford, a large and noble Gothic pile, 
well worthy to be his mausoleum, and even of its higher 
destiny, as the house of prayer and the temple of the hving 
God — are the remains and monument of the poet. The 
latter was erected by his daughter, and contains his bust in 
a niche. Bearing, it may be supposed, at least some resem- 
blance to the original, it seems to display his mind upoi^ the 
lofty and expanded brow. Below, making part of the floor 
of the chancel, is his original tombstone, with an inscription 
said to have been written by himself. The humble and 
affectionate appeal, clothed as it is in simple language, is 
remarkably touching, particularly when we remember from 
whom it comes. It runs thus : 

" GKxxl fireend for Jmub sake forbear 
To dig the dust encloased heare. 
Blesae by y« man yt spans thes stones ; 
And curst be he yt moves my bones." 

Beneath lie the bones of the poet — the mouldering re- 
mains of all that was mortal. Death and time, who spare 
nor kings nor empires, spared not even him. But genius 
has a privilege of immortality, which kings and empires do 
not always share, which time and deatb^estroy not That 
immortality is fame. 

From Stratford I crossed to Warwick, principally with the 
view of visiting Warwick castle, one of the oldest, and cer- 
tainly best preserved in England. Warwick castle is seated 
in one end of an extensive park, on a high mound immedi- 
ately on the banks of the Avon. It overlooks a most delightful 
landscape, composed of wood and water, gay fields, and 
verdant meadows, blended harmoniously into one fresh 
ddicious picture. The castle dates backward beyond the 
memory of man, and is supposed to have been founded even 
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before the conquest. Yet such is the state of its preservation, 
that not a single stone seems ever to have fallen from its 
place. It is built around a large quadrangle, the principal 
apartments lying on the side towards the river, and forming 
a most majestic, though irregular Gothic pile. The side 
through which you enter is composed of two picturesque 
and lofty towers at the angles, called Caesar's and Guy's 
towers, connected by a high and strong wall, with the gate- 
hoiup in the centre. Over the moat, now dry, and passed 
by a permanent causeway instead of the ancient draw- 
bridge, you enter a narrow passage once closed by a portcullis, 
and more than one door besides, which leads you immedi- 
ately into the quadrangle. Such was the effect of my 
approach to these ancient towers, that on passing through 
the gate-house, I was somewhat startled at running against 
an old blue-coated porter, whom at first I was nesu* taking 
for an armed warder or a guardian dragon. 

This worthy personage soUcited my attention to certain 
reUcs of the olden time, which being deposited in his lodge, 
belong to his department. He showed me an immense 
brazen caldron, called Guy's ponidge-pot, in wliich that 
fabulous personage was accustomed, according to the legend, 
to boil food for his retainers, now used on occasions of family 
rejoicing as a punch-bowl, of sufficient capacity to serve for 
the whole neighborhood ; a rib, large enough to have be- 
longed to an elephant, which he informed me erst flanked 
the bowels of the identical wild cow, w^ho after ravaging 
and destroying all before her, was slain by the aforesaid 
Guy in single combat ; a two-handed sword, among a 
quantity of rusty armor, weighing twenty pounds, and 
measuring five feet four inches, appertaming to the same 
doughty hero ; a young tree, about ten feet high, in the 
shape of a walking-stick, which reminded me of that of 
Polyphemus, from which my w^orthy cicerone took occasion 
to remark that Guy, who was in the habit of using it, was 
eight feet eleven incites in stature. 
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From this region of ancient fable, I hastened diagonally 
dcross the quadrangle to the main pile of the castle, rising 
proudly, tower after tower of varied shape and height and 
size, and built entirely of hewn stone, which the hand of time 
has only polished, not defaced. Here, instead of a venerable 
seneschal, I was encountered by a dapper servant out of 
livery, who introduced me at once into the old baronial hall. 
It is a noble apartment, panneled with wood painted to re- 
semble oak, and hung round with the trophies of the chase, 
and the ancient implements of war, the alternate sport and 
occupation of its chivalrous masters. I was somewhat 
astonished, I confess, at finding among swords and spears 
and maces, helmets, shields, and gauntlets, mail in full 
suit or in parts, wielded and worn no doubt by chevaliers 
among the noblest and most loyal of their day, the skullcap 
which once protected the round head of Oliver Cromwell. 
The most interesting object, perhaps, is a very richly carved 
oaken settee, the only remnant of the king-making Earl of 
Warwick. It bears, on two shields, the well known cogni- 
zance of that remarkable man, the double bear and swan. 
It is singular enough, that the only article remaining of one 
who was always in the field, the most unquiet spirit of an 
unquiet era, whose powers of body and mind and means 
were sufficient to set up and to pull down thrones, should be 
an emblem of peace and of repose. The other apartments 
of the state suite, though rather small, are very beautifully 
furnished with ancient cabinets and decorations. They 
contain some remarkably fine paintings, principally portraits 
by Raphael, Titian, Rubens, and Van Dyck. The most 
interesting are those of Queen Joanna of Naples, by the 
first, and those of prince Rupert, the marquis of Montrose^ 
and Charles I. by the last. I was strongly impressed by 
the truth of the remark made frequently, I think by Sc/Ott, 
that the countenances both of this great marquis and his 
master were marked by an interesting, peculiar, and pro- 
voL. II. 28 
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found melancholy, which to the eye of anxious attachment 
or fearful superstition, seemed to foretell their fate. Of the 
royal victim there are two portraits by the same great hand. 
The more remarkable is a large picture in which the king 
is represented mounted on a noble wliite horse, led or held 
by an attendant. It is placed at the end of a long dark 
gallery, but is very strongly lighted by a window in ite 
immediate vicinity. The graceful animated group seems 
actually advancing from the canvass. 

Quitting the principal apartment, and again crossing the 
court, the two remaining sides of which are surrounded by 
a high wall, whose monotony is broken by occasioned watch- 
towers, I entered the garden. It is planted after tlie English 
fashion, with a great variety of trees and shrubbery, and 
laid out in broad walks and secluded alleys. Flowers are 
scattered oidy here and there, as if by the hand of nature, 
amid the foliage of overtopping shrubs, or beneath the pro- 
tection of the oak, the cedar, or the elm. In the greenhouse 
is placed the celebrated vase found at Adrian's villa at Tivoli, 
and presented to the earl by Sir William Hamilton. It is of 
white marble, seven feet in diameter, and ornamented with 
finely sculptured heads and masks in alto relievo. Tins 
ungenial climate has already covered it in part witli a loath- 
some coat of green. 

From Warwick Castle, I proceeded to tli6 Beauchamp 
(pronounced by a horrid cacophony, Beechem) chapel, or 
Chapel of our Lady, attached to the church of St Mary. 
The church itself is a fine Gothic pile, of the fourteenth 
century. It contains in its chancel the monument of a 
Beauchamp, the founder of the church, who hved as far 
back as the days of Stephen. It was preserved from a con- 
flagration, which destroyed the original building. The 
noble knight and his lady recline in marble, on a raised 
platform, in true Gothic formality and stiffness. The Chqpel 
of our Lady, though small, is, with its rich carving and 
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gilding, its painted windows, and brass and marble monu- 
ments, a perfect jewel. The monuments are all in the same 
style witli the one already mentioned, displaying the eflBgy 
or effigies of the deceased, reclining on a raised platform. 
That of the founder of the cha|)el, a Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, is of brass, double gilt. Another, of marble, is of 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, brother of the celebrated Leicester. 
The most remarkable, however, is that of the favorite him- 
self, and one of his wives, not the unhappy Amy, but, I 
believe, the widow countess of Essex. The effigy of this 
ambitious and daring, yet smooth and polished courtier, 
represents him in his age, with a countenance worn by 
remorse and grief. He is represented as if clad in armor, 
which the marble was once painted and gilded to resemble. 
These faded colors, that care-worn face, the thought of the 
corruption within the sepulchre, how did they seem to mock 
his boasted grace, and beauty, and accomplishments, his 
almost regal state, the escutchconed splendors of his monu- 
ment, and the liigh sounding titles of his epitaph ! 

From the tomb of Leicester, to the ruins of Kenilworth 
castle, is no unnatural transition. They lie about five miles 
north of Warwick, and about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the village of Kenilworth. The castle was originally 
erected in the reign of Henry I. by Geoffirey de Clinton, his 
chamberlain and treasurer. Under Henry IH. it belonged 
to Simon de Montfort, the celebrated rebel, who perished in 
the battle of Evesham. Defended for a long time by his 
son, of the same name, it was finally surrendered to the 
king, in 1216, and immediately granted to his son Edmund, 
created earl of Lancaster. By the confiscation of this pos- 
sessor's estate, it became the [)ropcrty of the crown under 
Edward II. Here this unfortunate prince was confined, 
until he had consented to resign the crown to his son, by 
whom the brother of the last owner was restoretl. Through 
his daughter Blanche, married to John of Gaunt, this prince 
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inherited the castle, which he greatly enlarged. In his son, 
Henry IV. it of course returned to the crown, wliere it con- 
tinued until granted by EUzabeth to her favorite, Robert 
Dudley, one of the sons of the Duke of Northumberland, 
whom she raised soon after to the dignity of earl of Leicester. 
This magnificent noble is said to have expended sixty thou- 
sand pounds, an enormous sum in those days, in enlarging 
and beautifying the castle. In July, 1575, queen EUizabeth 
paid the earl that celebrated visit, wliich has given occasion 
to the most splendid historical novel in the world. Be- 
queathed by Leicester to his brother, the earl of Warwick, 
and from him descending to Sir Robert Dudley, Leicester's 
illegitimate son, it was seized under James I. by the crown, 
in consequence of some alleged disaffection in the banished 
Dudley, and given to Henry, prince of Wales. From him 
it descended to his brother Charles, afterwards Charles L 
This prince granted its revenues to three persons, with whom 
it remained until the civil wars ; when its chase was laid 
waste, its lake drained, its furniture plundered, its towen 
dismantled, and the magnificent castle reduced to a useless 
ruin. The connection, therefore, is not a slight one between 
this castle and some of the most remarkable persons and 
events in Enghsh history. The fortress of the fierce de 
Montfort ; the prison of the unhappy Edward ; the residence 
of John of Gaunt, and his aspiring son ; the seat of the 
splendid festivities of Leicester and Elizabeth ; the coveted 
retirement of the chivalrous Henry, that prince, the prolon- 
gation of whose life had, perhaps, prolonged the race and 
reign of the family of Stuart ; and though last, not least, 
the scene of that splendid fiction, which has recdized to the 
present generation the manners and the characters of by- 
gone years, claims no small interest in the imaginative and 
recollective mind. 

True it i» now a ruin. The roof has long since fallen : 
the very floors have disappeared : scarce a chamber remains 
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entire : not a tower is perfect. But the funereal ivy creeps 
gracefully over its tottering walls, and amid the broken 
tracery of its windows ; the very winds appear to sigh amid 
these wrecks of splendor and of power ; every thing is in 
harmony with the mournful recollections which attach 
themselves to the memory of pleasures, beauty, greatness, 
guilt, — all buried in the grave. The outer wall, with its 
towers at intervals, still marks the vast extent of no less than 
seven acres occupied by the buildings and grounds of the 
castle. The splendid gate-house or barbican, built by Lei- 
cester, is still inhabited, consisting of four towers e€u:h four 
stories high, united by a battlemented wall of nearly equal 
height. It stands on the north part of the outer wall. The 
cause of its preservation was, that it was seized on for a 
dwelling by a Cromwellian officer. Though the ordinary 
access of the castle was through this gate-way, the entrance 
of queen Elizabeth was made through Mortimer's tower, now 
in a very ruinous condition, on the opposite or south side of 
the outer walL Near this was the lake on which '^ honest 
Mike Lambourne," as he called himself, floundered on his 
dolphin. A scanty stream, and a marshy-looking plain, are 
all that remain of this once celebrated expanse of artificial 
water. From hence, passing with the splendid train, you 
find yourself in the base court of the castle. Standing in its 
centre, the noble pile rises before you in ruined grandeur, 
extending in the form of a horse-shoe, though with very 
considerable deviations from regularity, the two extremities 
being nearest the spectator. The right extremity is Csesar's 
tower, the left a part of Leicester's buildings. 

Commencing on the right, the gigantic tower first named 
attracts your attention from its vastness of size and massive- 
ness of construction. Its walls are in some places sixteen 
feet thick. It is an oblong, with corner turrets ; and though 
it has lost much of its ancient height, is still lofty and com- 
manding. It was the original keep of the castle, and dat6« 
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therefore bock to the times of Henry I. Passing onward, 
you enter and ascend Mervyn's tower, on this side ruinousj 
though on the other still whole, over its own fallen masses. 
On the second story, may be found a grained chamber, about 
twelve feet square, lighted by two liigh narrow windows. 
Ascending by a winding stone staircase to the third story, 
you find a pile of ruins, among which, however, you can 
still trace the outline of a chamber. similar to the one below. 
Here was the allotted lodging of Tressilian, the asylum of 
the fugitive countess of Leicester, the persecuted Amy Rob- 
sart. I confess that, as I recognised the spot, I felt what I 
knew to be a fiction with all the force of fact From hence, 
too, you look out upon the garden, a large oblong space, and 
on the adjoining pleasance, a small irregular plot, surrounded 
by a high wall. Within that inclosure, the ambitious cour- 
tier walked in guilty dalliance with the virgin queen ; here, 
too, his alarmed wife betrayed herself a few moments after- 
wards to the incensed princess ; and here the deceived 
Dudley sought vengeance with his sword upon his supposed 
rival. 

Leaving Mervyn's tower by a short gallery, you find 
yourself within the precincts of the great hall. It is roofless, 
and long since floorless ; its very walls are broken ; not a 
pane of glass is left in its tall windows ; their rich tracery 
itself is in great part removed. Still you may gain from 
what remains some idea of its former magnificence. Ninety 
feet in length by forty-five in breadth, you are led to suppose 
from its lofty windows that it once boasted a height equal to 
its other dimensions. What a scene it must have presented 
on that evening when, adorned with all the taste and wealth 
which Leicester could summon to his aid, it received the 
virgin queen and her splendid court ! Witli what rich en- 
joyment, or pained remembrance, did I dwell upon the record 
of that night ! The majestic presence of the virgin queen ; 
the gay group of ladies ; the glittering hues of courtiers ; 
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the magnificent entrance of the favorite earl; the well- 
attested fable of the villain Yainey ; the supposed madness 
of the promise-bound Tressilian ; the march of Blount up 
the whole length of that long hall, and the accolade bestowed 
upon his shoulder, — rose before me with almost the reality 
of a hving pcigeant. The great hall forms what may be 
called the bottom of the horse-shoe. Turning, therefore, 
you enter a long suite of apartments, more peculiarly appro- 
priated to the queen, but now utterly ruinous. They arc 
called the white hall, the presence chamber, and the privy 
chamber, all large, and once magnificent, erected, as w ell as 
the great hall, by the head of the Lancastrian line. It is in 
the first of these, that the great historian places tlie fmal 
detection of Leicester's deceit. This is the scene of liis return 
to honor ; of the explosion of a jealous and disap}X)inted 
woman's rage ; and the touching exhibition of a statesman's 
sympathy. 



SPEEDWELL MINE, IN DERBYSHIRE. 

This mine was undertaken about seventy years ago, by 
a gentleman by the name of Oakden ; and penetrates the 
solid rock by an arched passage, about seven feet high by 
five wide, for a distance of fifteen hundred yards, or nearly 
a mile. It cost even at that time fourteen thousand pounds, 
and a labor of eleven years ; yet the quantity of lead ore 
obtained was so trifluig, that the undertaking was at last 
given up in despair. We entered by a flight of steps, de- 
scending about ninety feet in the earth, and embarked, by 
the light of three dim candles, in a boat which, like Charon's, 
seemed almost too frail to transport any thing heavier than 
a spirit. The water, for the whole length of the passage, is 
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about three feet deep. We were shoved along by our guide, 
who made use for that purpose of the irregularities of the 
stone surface. 

We had scarcely advanced a few yards, when we began 
to hear the tumbling of a water-fall, roaring louder and 
louder as we approached, and resembling the agreeable sound 
of one prolonged peal of thunder. Added to this was the 
tranquilizing idea, that the water-fall was in fact the descent 
of the stream on which I was floating, the security of whose 
gate, on the brink of the abyss, I had no means of ascertain- 
ing. Thus I proceeded, in a chilly atmosphere, amid drip- 
ping damps, with a light which was only darkness palpable, 
beneath a low arch loaded with the weight of a superincum- 
bent mountain, about seven hundred and fifty yaids. Here, 
upon the very brink of the cataract, which roared, of course, 
louder than ever, the boat was brought to shore. I stepped 
out of it, glad to be relieved from my constrained posture, 
and recovering that confidence which a man always feels 
when on his feet. The guide informed me, that I had 
landed in the devil's hall. I looked around, almost expecting 
to receive a fiery welcome from his infernal majesty. But 
all was the blackness of darkness. Here and there a chasm, 
darker than darkness itself, was distinguishable by its deeper 
shades. Here and there a wild projection of the rocks thrust 
itself forward, and caught the portion of a feeble ray from 
the taper held up by the guide. The abyss seemed to throw 
upward, occasionally, a flake of snowy foam, which its dark- 
ness would reject as uncongenial. Taking advantage of my 
silence, my Charon proceeded to inform me that I was in a 
natural cavern, the roof of which had never been discovered, 
though rockets had been thrown up in it to a great height ; 
that the passage which I saw ahead was the continuation of 
the mine, and extended seven hundred and fifty yards further; 
that the abyss hard by was bottomless, having in fact received 
the whole of the rubbish of the further branch of the mine 
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without any apparent elevation of its standing waters ; and 
that men had been let down into it to the depth of one hun- 
dred and three yards, where they reached the surface of the 
pool, whose bottom, however, they could not find, though 
furnished with lines, I think, two hundred yards in length. 

Having finished his account, he ascended about forty 
yards above the floor of the cavern, and Ut a strong, blue 
light, which threw a horrid glare, as if indeed from the infer- 
nal world, upon its wild, ragged outline, its lofty dimensions, 
and impenetrable black recesses. Descending, he placed us 
oo the brink of the cataract, and held another blaze of similar 
composition above the tremendous void. Then we could 
see that the water rushed from a chasm just benecUh our 
feet, throwing out foam and spray against the unequal sides 
of the devouring abyss, and mingling far below with a more 
placid mass, which gave back a cheerless reflection to the 
lurid gleam above. The lights were shortly extinguished, 
and I re-embarked with an impression that I had never seen 
nature in a guise more terribly sublime. 

The subterraneous wonders of the place were not, however, 
yet exhausted. On our return, a beautiful eflect was pro- 
duced by sticking lighted candle ends, at intervals, against 
the sides of the passage. The appearance was that of a 
seemingly interminable succession of arches, which the lights 
reflected forward on the water from a great distance ; pro- 
ducing an eflect which, after the horrors we had passed, was 
reaUy gay and enchanting. While we sat gazing on this 
novel spectacle, the guide took advantage of a small recess 
on one side of the passage, to stop and insert a Uast. Before 
he had ended, the smoke of the blue lights which he had lit 
in the cavern, was seen advancing toward us, obscuring the 
distant lights, while it assumed from their rays a luminous 
appearance. Having arranged his blast, and lighted his 
fusee, the guide pushed ofT a few yards, and we sat awaiting 
the report. I observed a little boy, the brother of the guide, 
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who was frequently in the habit of accompanying him in 
his excursions, crouch down in the bottom of the boat, as if 
under influence of bodily terror. I expected, from this cir- 
cumstance, something startUng. But when the expksioii 
came, I thought that the mountain had fidlen in upon w. 
Thunder itself, unless its auditor was in the cloud which 
produced it, could not appear so loud. The air was filled with 
sound : its vibrations, confined within this narrow passagie, 
rushed against my face and chest, with a force that almoit 
took away my breath. All the distant lights were extiih 
guished in a moment, and two of those in the boat, though 
well protected, shared their fate. The prolongation and 
reverberation of the sound continued long to roll along the 
vault. This over, we made the best of our way out ; and 1 
confess I was rejoiced to hail once more the light of day ; 
'' superasque evadere ad auras." 



SCENERY OP CUMBERLAND— MR. SOUTHEY. 

From Ambleside to Keswick, a distance of about sixteen 
miles, is one of the most delightful drives in the region of 
the Cumbrian lakes. Neeur Rydal-water, a small and not 
remarkable pond, Wordsworth has his cottage, not visiUe, 
however, from the road. The poet is looked upon among 
his country neighbors as a good deal of a recluse. He is 
very much given to solitary wandeiings on foot, or in a little 
four-wheeled carriage, drawn by a single pony. He was 
absent on a tour in Ireland. Communicating with Rydal- 
water, succeeds the larger lake of Grasmere, a fine basin, 
surrounded on every side by picturesque crags and eminences, 
which are peculiarly wild in the north-west. The noblest 
feature, however, of the view obtained on entering the vale 
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of Grasmere, is the broad gap Iq the mountains at its northern 
extremity. Its vast size, and fine, majestic, gradual curve, 
opening to view a curtain of the sky, produce an effect of 
extraordinary grandeur. Through this opening, the road 
passes, ascending about seven hundred feet. From the 
highest point, which constitutes the boundary between 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, a view is obtained of the 
western peaks of Skiddaw ; and a Uttie lower down, of the 
vale of Wythburn, the sloping decUvities of Helvellyn, and 
of Leathe's-water, which laves the mountain's base. Bor- 
dered on one side by precipitous eminences, and indented by 
jutting crags, and on the other by Helvellyn and his scarce 
inferior brethren, this long but narrow lake presents a surfisuse 
strikingly calm, dark, and gloomy. The road passes so 
close to the base of Helvellyn, that its summit is not visible. 
Though at a distance, the mountain's side had the appearance 
of no very steep declivity, yet on approaching more nearly, 
it is seen to be rent by chasms and broken by precipices, 
sufficient to endanger Ufe in the descent Not many years 
ago, a life was actually lost among them. The unfortunate 
individual was, I believe, an artist ; and was crossing the 
mountain, towards evening, from UUs-water, by a path Uttle 
practised. The mists came in upon him with a density 
usual in these regions ; a density which sometimes bewilders 
even professed guides ; and from the time when he started, 
he is supposed to have been also overtaken by the shades of 
night. His body was not found until twelve weeks after ; 
and was even then still guarded by his faithful dog. She 
had brought forth whelps in the interval ; and had preferred 
to feed upon her ofispring rather than abandon the body of 
her master. She was of the terrier kind. 

At the termination of Leathe's-water a double valley Ues 
before you, separated by a rough, craggy eminence thrown 
between them, a huge independent mass. On the left, 
spreads the broad, rich vale of Legberthwaite. On the 
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DOCTOR CHALMERS. 

I HAVE seen and heard Doctor Chalmers. He is, as you 
doubtless know, professor of the Evidences of Christianity, 
at Edinburgh. He is attended by a class of about three 
hundred ; but a small portion of whom, however, are pro- 
fessional students. You may imagine with what interest 
and attention I listened to a man so generally distinguished, 
so peculiarly remarkable for his strength and eloquence upon 
the subject of his course. He is of low stature, and square 
built, with a full, but by no means corpulent person. His 
head is very large, though not disproportionably so. Features, 
regular and commanding ; a high, uncommonly broad, re- 
treating forehead ; even and strongly marked brows ; eyes, 
though dimmed by study, yet mildly intellectual ; a straight, 
though prominent nose; a well defined and proportioned 
mouth ; constitute a countenance uniting high degrees both 
of material and moral beauty. He commenced his lecture, 
seated ; but occasionally rose in the animation of his feelings, 
or to relieve himself by change of position. The feebleness 
of his voice is such, that it was scarcely more than a sort of 
elevated whisper ; but the very earnestness with which it 
occasionally endeavored to burst forth into sonorous sound, 
was irresistibly expressive. His accent is Scottish to a pe- 
culiar degree ; but in him, it wore* only the appearance of 
Doric plainness, majesty, and strength. Defects, when cha- 
racteristic of such a man, we cease to blame ; we almost 
admire them. His gesticulation is, in general, restrained ; 
but when he rises in the might of reason and of eloquence, 
nature throws aside the formality of the chair, and shows 
herself in varied and animated action. His hand, now here 
now there, now uplifted and now sweeping downward, seems 
to obey instinctively and simultaneously the impulse which 
lightens from his eye and bursts eager from his lips. A 
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mere declaimer might call his action ungraceful ; a man 
that has a soul would never think of it till it was over. It 
is easy to decide which is the better judge and test of 
eloquence. 

Such was my first impression of Doctor Chalmers. . I 
have now heard him often ; but the repetition of the pleasure 
has by no means diminished its vividness. On the contrary, 
like all real greatness and essential beauty, his mind and 
manner grow upon one's admiration. Besides, they appear 
in a variety of lights. While examining his pupils, he fre- 
quently interrupts the process for the sake of illustrating 
anew, or confirming, with an ardor that will not be repressed, 
some position formerly laid down. As these efforts are ex- 
tempore, they exhibit more fully, in his face, person, and 
action, the intensely powerful workings of his mind. Yet 
there is no grimace. To reverse the sarcasm of Burke, he 
has all the inspiration of the sybil, without her contortions. 
On other occasions, while characterizing the books recom- 
mended in the theological coui*se, he exhibits, besides his 
sometimes startling, but generally acute and strong origin- 
ality, a pungent Scotticism, if I may call it so, for it seems 
characteristic of this people ; a dry and pithy humor, pecu- 
liarly appropriate to a critic. Among the books recommended 
on the subject of natural religion, happened to be Abernethy. 
I remember his remarking of this unfortunate author, that 
he was very meagre ; adding, by way of illustration, and as 
if a sudden thought had struck him, that he was, compared 
with modern authors, just what the old magazines, the 
Gentlemen's Magazine, for instance, were, compared to the 
rich and copious periodicals of modern times. Any one who 
has ever dipped into the lucubrations of Mr. Urban, cannot 
but feel the point of the illustration. In a new battle of the 
books, I am afraid that Doctor Chalmers would be found 
upon the side of the moderns. Even the venerable Cud- 
WOTth, though treated with respect, was thrown aside. He 
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right, extends the longer, narrower, and naore romantk 
valley of St. John. Near its entrance, on the steep side-tuU, 
stands full in view the Castle Crag, wonderfully resembling 
a quadrangular Gothic castle with comer turrets ; to which 
Scott has attached the romantic legend related in his Bridal 
of Triermain. This beautiful poem was originally published 
in the Edinburgh Annual Register. It has since a{^)eared 
with the name of the author prefixed. It was one of the 
favorite treasures of my earUest boyhood ; and I cannot de- 
scribe the thrill which ran through my veins, when I heard 
unexpectedly, from the lips of my driver, the, to me, really 
enchanted names of Castle Crag and Valley of St. John. 
The mode in which the lady of the lay became imprisoned 
in that rock-bound castle; her previous history, and that 
of her fairy mother ; the tournament amid King Arthur^ 
matchless peers; the sudden appearance of Merlin; the 
vigils of the brave Sir Roland ; his strange admission within 
the enchanted walls ; the trials of his courage, his purity, hii 
passions, and the final dissolution of the spell, rose upon my 
mind with all that accuracy of detail and vividness of color- 
ing which belong peculiarly to the impressions of early 
youth. I still must think this romantic tale the moii 
animated, if not the best, of the author's poetical works. 

At the termination of the vale of Legberthwaite, risei 
above the road the hill of Castle Rigg. From its summit 
and declivity on the other side, the traveller enjoys a view 
most varied and delightful. Beneath him lies the broad, 
rich vale of Keswick, sheltering the large white village 
in its bosom, and terminated on the northwest by the tran- 
quil sheet of Bassenthwaite lake, and on the south by the 
romantic basin of Derwentwater. All around, upon the 
borders of the lakes, and in the eastern distance, lie moun- 
tains which are among the highest in England, infinitdy 
varied in outline and arrangement. In the north, the long, 
graceful, and aspiring masses of Skiddaw, close the prospect. 
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In the midst of this scene of soothing beauty and abun- 
ant fertility on tlie one hand, and of picturesque grandeur 
nd wild sublimity on the other, lives Mr. Southey ; the 
haracter of whose genius seems to have been formed after, 
r itself actually to have given shape to, the material objects 
J which it is surrounded. He resides at Greta Hall, beau* 
fiilly situated upon a rising ground near the river Greta. I 
mnd him in the evening, surrounded by his books and 
imily, the most simple and unpretending of men. He is 
1 person above the middle size, but slender, with something 
f the stoop ana listless air of an habitual student A retiring 
mhead, shaded in part by thick curled hair, already gray ; 
tiongly marked arching eye-brows ; uncommonly full, dark 
f es, blue I incline to think ; a tliin but very prominent nose ; 
mouth large and eloquent, and a retreating but well-defined 
bin, compose a countenance which, whether animated or 
>ntemplative, and it frequently changes its character, is at 
ace impressive and attractive. To give you, perhaps, a 
lore definite idea of his features, they resemble, in form and 
rrangement, those of Eorke White. Indeed, so striking is 
le likeness, that the mother of Kirke White was very much 
fected by it on her first interview with the biographer of 
iff son. He converses very rapidly, both in language and 
leas. Indeed, it is somewhat difficult to keep pace with 
k mind, in its transition from one idea to another conse- 
uent upon or analogous to it He asserts with great energy 
nd decision ; but this seems to arise, not firom a disposition 
I dogmatize, but from a natural impetuosity and perspicacity 
r mind. He uses no gesticulation ; but his features and his 
erscm are instinct with animation, and alive with nervous 
ction. He frequently walks up and down the room, as if 
I expend a superabundant quantity of excitement. Though 
e has viewed the scenery of the continent with the eye and 
nagination of a poet, yet he seems fondly attached to the 
:enes among which he lives, and loves to point out their 
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beauties. Indeed, I should have discovered his favorite 
haunts, without his assistance. Mr. Southey's walks, and 
Mr. Southe3r's views, seemed to be almost as well known to 
my guide as to himself. I was delighted to hear him speak 
in terms of enthusiastic applause of an American production. 
He had lately received from the United States a book con- 
taining the life and remains of Miss Davidson. He remarked 
that he had never read a more melancholy or interesting 
story ; that the young authoress, who died like Kirke White 
from over excitement, exhibited in her poems proof of un- 
common early talent. I am persuaded that the idea too 
commonly prevalent in our country, that Mr. Southey is 
disposed to undervalue American genius, is incorrect He 
evinces, it is true, a glowing attachment to his own country; 
but he also displays in his countenance, manners, and 
conversation, the Uberal views and feelings of a general 
philanthropist 

But to turn from the moral to the physical sublime. The 
adjacent lake is three miles long, and a mile and a half wide, 
constituting a beautiful oval basin. Its eastern side is envi- 
roned by many a separate cliff of great height and beauty, 
fringed with trees, and hung with vines ; below which runs 
the road, and spreads occasionally, as at Lodore, a verdant 
lawn. At its southern extremity, which is narrowed to a 
point, opens the pass into Borrowdale between two lofty and 
savage mountains. In the midst of the pass, is seated a 
steep conical crag, itself a mountain, on the top of which 
once stood a Roman fortress. Above and beyond this, and 
through the chasms which constitute the pass, are seen 
range after range of higher eminences, thrown together in 
sublime confusion, terminating far in the distance in the 
wild Pikes of Langdale, and the lofty summits of Sea-fell. 
The eastern border of the lake is beautifully wooded ; and 
rises in general less abruptly, but into equally lofty moun- 
tains. Near its middle opens the sweet vale of Newlands, 
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whose unimpeded entrance and broad bosom, with the 
graceful flowing outUnes of its bounding eminences, consti- 
tute a perfect contrast to the savage scenery of Borrowdale. 
The northern border is still different from the rest The 
wide fore-ground exhibits verdant fields, a picturesque white 
church, houses, and groves, and villas, with the town itself, 
terminated westward by a range of heights which border 
Bassenthwaite ; but chiefly by the long independent masses 
of Skiddaw, seen from its very base to its aspiring summit, 
a most majestic back-ground for the landscape. The waters 
of the lake are the clearest I ever saw. Its bottom is a 
beauty in itself, so finely is it carpeted with mossy verdure. 
Its principal islands are four in number. Two of them 
contain about six acres each, and axe beautifully wooded. 
One of these, still called Lord's Island, possesses a storied 
interest. On it was the mansion of Lord Derwentwater, 
executed for his share in the rebeUion of 1715. After the 
fieiilure of the expedition, his house was burned to the ground, 
and his wife obUged to fly. He and a number of his com- 
panions were executed with an atrocity of vengeance, which, 
with other cruelties inflicted more than once at Glencoe and 
elsewhere on the pcutisans of the Stuarts, must ever con- 
tinue a dark stain upon the scutcheon of the house of 
Hanover. The ruins of his mansion axe still to be seen, in 
part overgrown with turf, and show it to have been of great 
.extent Vicar's Isle is ornamented with beautiful grounds, 
and a pleasant looking house, and commands in every direc- 
tion fine views of the lake. To the permanent islands, is 
firequently added another buoyed up by the h)r^ogen which 
it contains. Within the last thirty years it has appeared 
seven times ; and has remained upon the surface sometimes 
two or three months. Its size varies. It has presented an 
area of an acre, with a thickness of three or four feet The 
8(h1 is soft and porous ; not so firm as peat, and yet sufii- 
ciently so to sustain the human weight This phenomenon 
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has never been explained. The cataract of Lodore, near 
the eastern border of the lake, is a fine arrangement of rocks, 
rising to a great height by successive steps ; but is wretchedly 
deficient in water. 

The next day being pleasant, I ascended Skiddaw by a 
very steep road, six miles in length. This mountain, from 
its height, three thousand twenty-eight feet above the levd 
of the ^ea ; from its independent situation, and its position as 
the last of the Cumbrian rcuige towards the north, conmumdB 
a most extensive prospect From the hill of Latrigg, which 
constitutes the first steppe in the ascent, is a glorious view 
of the vales and lakes below, with the circumjacent moun- 
tains ; resembling that already described firom Castle Rigjr, 
but more wide and complete. When arrived at the summit, 
I was inexpressibly disappointed at finding that, although 
the sky was as clear above as any that I had seen in Eng- 
land, yet the haze lay close and dense upon the sur&ce of 
the earth. I could but just distinguish in the north the 
broad bosom of the Solway Frith, and beyond, the line of 
Scottish hills. In the west, the Isle of Man, which is usually 
seen, and the Irish Sea, were veiled in vapor. Ekustwaid, 
the Cheviots peered faintly above the neighboring moun- 
tains ; and Ingleborough, in the southeast, just showed his 
obscured head. Not &r firom the same direction, Winder- 
mere lay sparkling in the sun, and beyond, the sands of 
Lancaster. In the southerly quarter all the mountains of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland were seen; Helveliyn, 
Seafell ; the Langdale Pikes, Grassmire, and a thousand 
more, the mighty waves of a vast earth-ocean. But what is 
Skiddaw to the Righi ? Where are the broad blue lakes, 
the snow-capped eminences, the transparent atmosphere, 
that surround that glorious spot of earth? One never 
realizes so fully the disparity between Cumberland and 
Switzerland, as when stationed on the most boasted summit 
of the former. 
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EDINBURGH— MRS. GRANT— MACKENZIE. 

I AM delighted with the appearance of this most pictu- 
resque of cities. The castle perched on a lofty rock ; the 
old town seated along a contiguous ridge, and projecting in 
wild variety its antique spires and spire-like chimneys ; 
Calton-hill opposite, with its monuments and observatory ; 
below, the new town, with its long broad streets and lines 
of palaces ; in the distance, upon one side, the perpendicular 
mountainous cliffs of Arthur's seat, and on the other the 
broad Frith, widening as it approaches towards the German 
Ocean ; constitute a variety of scenery, varying according 
Co the position of the spectator, such as no other city in the 
world can boast. Par be from me the heresy of preferring 
it, upon the whole, to that of Naples or of Genoa; but in 
the one point of variety it really exceeds them both. 

I have seen Mrs. Grant of Laggan. That remarkable 
lady is one of the literary boasts of Edinburgh ; familiar 
with all the men of letters, and universally respected. She 
was the daughter of a barrack-master in the British army, 
and was in the United States at the age of thirteen, in com- 
pany with her father, during the revolutionary war. She 
afterwards married jbl clergyman, who became a minister of 
Laggan, a small place somewhere, I believe, in the High- 
lands, from which she continues to derive her distinctive 
af^llation. From these small beginnings she has raised 
herself by her talents and her virtues to high literary emi- 
nence, and an intimate and equal intercourse with people of 
the greatest rank and fortune. She is the author, as you 
doubtless know, of Letters from the Highlands, and Memoirs 
of an American Lady. She has lost nine children, all of 
whom died after they were grown up, and has but one sur- 
viving. She is herself a venerable ruin. She is so lame as 
to be obUged to walk with crutches; and even with their 
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about three feet deep. We were shoved along by our guide, 
who made use for that purpose of the irregularities of the 
stone surface. 

We had scarcely advanced a few yards, when we began 
to hear the tumbling of a water-fall, roaring louder and 
louder as we approached, and resembling the agreeable sound 
of one prolonged peal of thunder. Added to this was the 
tranquilizing idea, that the water-fall was in fact the descent 
of the stream on which I was floating, the security of whose 
gate, on the brink of the abyss, I had no means of ascertain- 
ing. Thus I proceeded, in a chilly atmosphere, amid drip- 
ping damps, with a light which was only darkness palpable, 
beneath a low arch loaded with the weight of a superincum- 
bent mountain, about seven hundred and fifty yards. Here, 
upon the very brink of the cataract, which roared, of course, 
louder than ever, the boat was brought to shore. I stepped 
out of it, glad to be relieved from my constrained posture, 
and recovering that confidence which a man always feels 
when on his feet. The guide informed me, that I had 
landed in the devil's hall. I locked around, almost expecting 
to receive a fiery welcome from his infernal majesty. But 
all was the blackness of darkness. Here and there a chasm, 
darker than darkness itself, was distinguishable by its deeper 
shades. Here and there a wild projection of the rocks thrust 
itself forward, and caught the portion of a feeble ray from 
the taper held up by the guide. The abyss seemed to throw 
upward, occasionally, a flake of snowy foam, which its dsurk- 
ness would reject as uncongenial. Taking advantage of my 
silence, my Charon proceeded to inform me that I was in a 
natural cavern, the roof of which had never been discovered, 
though rockets had been thrown up in it to a great height ; 
that the passage which I saw ahead was the continuation of 
the mine, and extended seven hundred and fifty yards fiirther ; 
that the abyss hard by was bottomless, having in frict received 
the whole of the rubbish of the further branch of the mine 
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without any apparent elevation of its standing waters ; and 
that men had been let down into it to the depth of one hun- 
dred and three yards^ where they reached the surface of the 
pod, whose bottom, however, they could not find, though 
furnished with lines, I think, two hundred yards in length. 

Having finished his account, he ascended about forty 
yards above the floor of the cavern, and Ut a strong, blue 
l^ht, which threw a horrid glare, as if indeed from the infer- 
nal world, upon its wild, ragged outline, its lofty dimensions, 
and impenetrable black recesses. Descending, he placed us 
on the brink of the cataract, and held another blaze of similar 
composition above the tremendous void. Then we could 
see that the water rushed from a chasm just beneath our 
feet, throwing out foam and spray against the unequal sides 
of the devouring abyss, and mingling far below with a more 
placid mass, which gave back a cheerless reflection to the 
lurid gleam above. The lights were shortly extinguished, 
and I re-embarked with an impression that I had never seen 
nature in a guise more terribly sublime. 

The subterraneous wonders of the place were not, however, 
yet exhausted. On our return, a beautiful eflect was pro- 
duced by sticking lighted candle ends, at intervals, against 
the sides of the passage. The appearance was that of a 
seemingly interminable succession of arches, which the lights 
reflected forward on the water firom a great distance ; pro- 
ducing an eflect which, after the horrors we had passed, was 
really gay and enchanting. While we sat gazing on this 
novel spectacle, the guide took advantage of a small recess 
on one side of the passage, to stop and insert a blast. Before 
he had ended, the smoke of the blue lights which he had lit 
in the cavern, was seen advancing toward us, obscuring the 
distant lights, while it assumed from their rays a luminous 
aiqpearance. Having arranged his blast, and lighted his 
fusee, the guide pushed ofl* a few yards, and we sat awaiting 
the report I observed a httle boy, the brother of the guide, 
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who was frequently in the habit of accompanying him in 
his excursions, crouch down in the bottom of the boat, as if 
under influence of bodily terror. I expected, from this cir- 
cumstance, something startling. But when the exfriosioii 
came, I thought that the mountain had fidlen in upon w. 
Thunder itself, unless its auditor was in the cloud which 
produced it, could not appear so loud. The air was filled with 
sound : its vibrations, confined within this narrow passage, 
rushed against my face and chest, with a force that almoat 
took away my breath. All the distant lights were extin- 
guished in a moment, and two of those in the boat, though 
well protected, shared their fate. The prolongation and 
reverberation of the sound continued long to roll along the 
vault. This over, we made the best of our way out ; and I 
confess I was rejoiced to hail once more the light of day ; 
" superasque evadere ad auras." 



SCENERY OF CUMBERLAND— MR. SOUTHEY. 

From Ambleside to Keswick, a distance of about sixteen 
miles, is one of the most deUghtful drives in the region of 
the Cumbrian lakes. Near Rydal-water, a small and not 
remarkable pond, Wordsworth has his cottage, not visible, 
however, from the road. The poet is looked upon among 
his country neighbors as a good deal of a recluse. He is 
very much given to solitary wandeiings on foot, or in a Uttle 
four-wheeled carriage, drawn by a single pony. He was 
absent on a tour in Ireland. Communicating with Rydal- 
water, succeeds the larger lake of Grasmere, a fine basin, 
surrounded on every side by picturesque crags and eminences, 
which are peculiarly wild in the north-west. The noblest 
feature, however, of the view obtained cm entering the vale 
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of Grasmere, is the broad gap in the mountains at its northern 
extremity. Its vast size, and fine, majestic, gradual curve, 
opening to view a curtain of the sky, produce an efiect of 
extraordinary grandeur. Through this opening, the road 
passes, ascending about seven hundred feet. From the 
highest point, which constitutes the boundary between 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, a view is obtained of the 
western peaks of Skiddaw ; and a Uttle lower down, of the 
vale of Wythbum, the sloping declivities of Helvellyn, and 
of Leathe's-water, which laves the mountain's base. Bor- 
dered on one side by precipitous eminences, and indented by 
jutting crags, and on the other by Helvellyn and his scarce 
inferior brethren, this long but narrow lake presents a surface 
strikingly calm, dark, and gloomy. The road passes so 
close to the base of Helvellyn, that its siunmit is not visible. 
Though at a distance, the mountain's side had the appeaiance 
of no very steep declivity, yet on approaching more nearly, 
it is seen to be rent by chasms and broken by precipices, 
sufficient to endanger Ufe in the descent Not many years 
ago, a life was actually lost among them. The unfortunate 
individual was, I beUeve, an artist ; and was crossing the 
mountain, towards evening, from Ulls-water, by a path Uttle 
practised. The mists came in upon him with a density 
usual in these regions ; a density which sometimes bewilders 
even professed guides ; and from the time when he started, 
he is supposed to have been also overtaken by the shades of 
night. His body was not found until twelve weeks after ; 
and was even then still guarded by his faithful dog. She 
had brought forth whelps in the interval ; and had preferred 
to feed upon her offspring rather than abandon the body of 
her master. She was of the terrier kind. 

At the termination of Leathe's-water a double valley Ues 
before you, separated by a rough, craggy eminence thrown 
between them, a huge independent mass. On the left, 
spreads the broad, rich vale of Liegberthwaite. On the 
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right, extends the longer, narrower, and more romantk 
valley of St. John. Near its entrance, on the steep side-hiU, 
stands full in view the Castle Crag, wonderfully resembling 
a quadrangular Gothic castle with comer turrets ; to which 
Scott has attached the romantic legend related in his Aridal 
of Triennain. This beautiful poem was or^inally published 
in the Edinburgh Annual Register. It has since aiqwared 
with the name of the author prefixed. It was one of the 
favorite treasures of my earliest boyhood ; and I cannot de- 
scribe the thrill which ran through my veins, when I heard 
unexpectedly, from the lips of my driver, the, to me, leallj 
enchanted names of Castle Crag and Valley of St. John. 
The mode in which the lady of the lay became imprisoned 
in that rock-bound castle ; her previous history, and that 
of her fairy mother ; the tournament amid King Arthur^ 
matchless peers; the sudden appearance of Merlin; the 
vigils of the brave Sir Roland ; his strange admission within 
the enchanted walls ; the trials of liis courage, his purity, hk 
passions, and the final dissolution of the spell, rose upon my 
mind with all that accuracy of detail and vividness of color* 
ing which belong peculiarly to the impressions of early 
youth. I still must think this romantic tale the most 
animated, if not the best, of the author's poetical works. 

At the termination of the vale of Legberthwaite, rian 
above the road the hill of Castle Rigg. From its summit 
and decUvity on the other side, the traveller enjoys a view 
most varied and delightful. Beneath him lies the broad, 
rich vale of Keswick, sheltering the large white village 
in its bosom, and terminated on the northwest by the tran- 
quil sheet of Bassenthwaite lake, and on the south by the 
romantic basin of Derwentwater. All around, upon the 
borders of the lakes, and in the eastern distance, lie moun- 
tains which are among the highest in England, infinitely 
varied in outline and arrangement In the north, the long, 
graceful, and aspiring masses of Skiddaw, close the prospect. 
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In the midst of this scene of soothing beauty and abun- 
dant fertility on the one hand, and of picturesque grandeur 
and wild sublimity on the other, Uves Mr. Southey ; the 
character of whose genius seems to have been formed after, 
or itself actually to have given shape to, the material objects 
by which it is surrounded. He resides at Greta Hall, beau- 
tifully situated upon a rising ground near the river Greta. I 
ibund him in the evening, surrounded by his books and 
fiumily, the most simple and unpretending of men. He is 
hi person above the middle size, but slender, with something 
of the stoop ana listless air of an habitual student A retiring 
forehead, shaded in part by thick curled hair, already gray ; 
atrongly marked arching eye-brows ; uncommonly full, dark 
eyes, blue I incline to think ; a thin but very prominent nose ; 
a mouth large and eloquent, and a retreating but well-defined 
chin, compose a countenance which, whether animated or 
contemplative, and it frequently changes its character, is at 
once imfK'essive and attractive. To give you, perhaps, a 
more definite idea of his features, they resemble, in form and 
arrangement, those of Eorke White. Indeed, so striking is 
the likeness, that the mother of Kirke White was very much 
affected by it on her first interview with the biographer of 
her son. He converses very rapidly, both in language and 
ideas. Indeed, it is somewhat difiicult to keep pace with 
his mind, in its transition firom one idea to another conse- 
quent upon or analogous to it He asserts with great energy 
and decision ; but this seems to arise, not firom a disposition 
to dogmatize, but from a natural impetuosity and perspicacity 
of mind. He uses no gesticulation ; but his features and his 
person are instinct with animation, and alive with nervous 
action. He frequently walks up and down the room, as if 
to expend a superabundant quantity of excitement Though 
he has viewed the scenery of the continent with the eye and 
imagination of a poet, yet he seems fondly attached to the 
scenes among which he hves, and loves to point out their 
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beauties. Indeed, I should have discovered his favorite 
haunts, without his assistance. Mr. Southey's walks, and 
Mr. Southey's views, seemed to be almost as well known to 
my guide as to himself. I was delighted to hear him speak 
in terms of enthusiastic applause of an American productioD. 
He had lately received from the United States a book con- 
taining the Ufe and remains of Miss Davidson. He remarked 
that he had never read a more melancholy or interesting 
story ; that the young authoress, who died like Kirke White 
from over excitement, exhibited in her poems proof of un- 
common early talent. I am persuaded that the idea too 
commonly prevalent in our country, that Mr. Southey is 
disposed to undervalue American genius, is incorrect He 
evinces, it is true, a glowing attachment to his own country; 
but he also displays in his countenance, manners, and 
conversation, the Uberal views and feelings of a general 
philanthropist. 

But to turn from the moral to the physical subUme. The 
adjacent lake is three miles long, and a mile and a half wide, 
constituting a beautiful oval basin. Its eastern side is envi- 
roned by many a separate cliff of great height and beauty, 
fringed with trees, and hung with vines ; below which runs 
the road, and spreads occasionally, as at Lodore, a verdant 
lawn. At its southern extremity, which is narrowed to a 
point, opens the pass into Borrowdale between two lofty and 
savage mountains. In the midst of the pass, is seated a 
steep conical crag, itself a mountain, on the top of which 
once stood a Roman fortress. Above and beyond this, and 
through the chasms which constitute the pass, are seen 
range after range of higher eminences, thrown together in 
sublime conftision, terminating far in the distance in the 
wild Pikes of Langdale, and the lofty summits of Sea-fell. 
The eastern border of the lake is beautifully wooded ; and 
rises in general less abruptly, but into equally lofty moun- 
tains. Near its middle opens the sweet vale of Newlands, 
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whose unimpeded entrance and broad bosom, with the 
graceful flowing outlines of its bounding eminences, consti- 
tute a perfect contrast to the savage scenery of Borrowdale. 
The northern border is still different from the rest. The 
wide fore-ground exhibits verdant fields, a picturesque white 
church, houses, and groves, and villas, with the town itself, 
terminated westward by a range of heights which border 
Bassenthwaite ; but chiefly by the long independent masses 
of Skiddaw, seen from its very base to its aspiring summit, 
a most majestic back-ground for the landscape. The waters 
of the lake are the clearest I ever saw. Its bottom is a 
beauty in itself, so finely is it carpeted with mossy verdure. 
Its principal islands are four in number. Two of them 
contain about six acres each, and are beautifully wooded. 
One of these, still called Lord's Island, possesses a storied 
interest. On it was the mansion of Lord Derwentwater, 
executed for his share in the rebeUion of 1715. After the 
fiulure of the expedition, his house was burned to the ground, 
and his wife obliged to fly. He and a number of his com- 
panions were executed with an atrocity of vengeance, which, 
with other cruelties inflicted more than once at Glencoe and 
elsewhere on the partisans of the Stuarts, must ever con- 
tinue a dark stain upon the scutcheon of the house of 
Hanover. The ruins of his mansion are still to be seen, in 
part overgrown with turf, and show it to have been of great 
.extent. Vicar's Isle is ornamented with beautiful grounds, 
and a pleasant looking house, and commands in every direc- 
tion fine views of the lake. To the permanent islands, is 
frequently added another buoyed up by the h3^ogen which 
it contains. Within the last thirty years it has appeared 
seven times ; and has remained upon the surface sometimes 
two or three months. Its size varies. It has presented an 
area of an acre, with a thickness of three or four feet The 
soil is soft and porous ; not so firm as peat, and yet sufii- 
ciently so to sustain the human weight. This phenomenon 
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has never been explained. The cataract of Lodore, near 
the eastern border of the lake, is a fine arrangemeot of rocks, 
rising to a great height by successive steps ; but is wretchedly 
deficient in water. 

The next day being pleasant, I ascended Skiddaw by a 
very steep road, six miles in length. This mountain, from 
its height, three thousand twenty-eight feet above the le?d 
of the .sea ; from its independent situation, and its position as 
the last of the Cumbrian rcmge towards the north, commands 
a most extensive prospect From the hill of Latrigg, which 
constitutes the first steppe in the ascent, is a glorious view 
of the vales and lakes below, with the circumjacent moun- 
tains ; resembling that aheady described from Castle Rigg, 
but more wide and complete. When arrived at the summit, 
I was inexpressibly disappointed at finding tliat although 
the sky was as clear above as any that I had seen in Eng- 
land, yet the haze lay close and dense upon the sur£Eu:e (d 
the earth. I could but just distinguish in the north the 
broad bosom of the Solway Frith, and beyond, the line of 
Scottish hills. In the west, the Isle of Man, which is usually 
seen, and the Irish Sea, were veiled in vapor. Eastward, 
the Cheviots peered faintly above the neighboring moun- 
tains ; and Ingleborough, in the southeast, just showed his 
obscured head. Not far from the same direction, Winder- 
mere lay sparkling in the sun, and beyond, the sands of 
Lancaster. In the southerly quarter all the mountains o( 
Cumberland and Westmoreland were seen; Helvellyn, 
Seafell ; the Langdale Pikes, Grassmire, and a thousand 
more, the mighty waves of a vast earth-ocean. But what is 
Skiddaw to the Righi ? Where are the broad blue lakes, 
the snow-capped eminences, the transparent atmosphere, 
that surround that glorious spot of earth? One never 
realizes so fully the disparity between Cumberland and 
Switzerland, as when stationed on the most boasted sununk 
of the former. 
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EDINBURGH—MRS. GRANT— MACKENZIE. 

I AM delighted with the appearance of this most pictu- 
resque of cities. The castle perched on a lofty rock ; the 
old town seated along a contiguous ridge, and projecting in 
wild variety its antique spires and spire-like chimneys ; 
Calton-hill opposite, with its monuments and observatory ; 
below, the new town, with its long broad streets and hues 
of palaces ; in the distance, upon one side, the perpendicular 
mountainous cliffs of Arthur's seat, and on the other the 
broad Frith, widening as it approaches towards the German 
Ocean ; constitute a variety of scenery, varying according 
to the position of the spectator, such as no other city in the 
world can boast. Far be from me the heresy of preferring 
it, upon the whole, to that of Naples or of Genoa ; but in 
the one point of variety it really exceeds them both. 

I have seen Mrs. Grant of Laggan. That remarkable 
lady is one of the literary boasts of Edinburgh ; famiUar 
with all the men of letters, and universally respected. She 
was the daughter of a barrack-master in the British army, 
and was in the United States at the age of thirteen, in com- 
pany with her father, during the revolutionary war. She 
afterwards married Ji clergyman, who became a minister of 
Laggan, a small place somewhere, I believe, in the High- 
lands, from which she continues to derive her distinctive 
appellation. From these small beginnings she has raised 
herself by her talents and her virtues to high literary emi- 
nence, and an intimate and equal intercourse with people of 
the greatest rank and fortune. She is the author, as you 
doubtless know, of Letters from the Highlands, and Memoirs 
of an American Lady. She has lost nine children, all of 
whom died after they were grown up, and has but one sur- 
viving. She is herself a venerable ruin. She is so lame as 
to beobUged to walk with crutches; and even with their 
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assistance, her motions are slow and languid. Still, she is 
not only resigned, but cheerful ; her confidence in Divine 
goodness has never failed. I think I shall never forget that 
venerable countenance, so marked by suffering, and yet so 
tranquil ; so indicative, at once, both of goodness and of great- 
ness. Her broad and noble forehead above all, reUeved by 
the parted gray hair, exceeds in interest any feature of 
youthful beauty vvrhich it has yet been my fortune to be- 
hold. Her conversation is original and characteristic ; frank, 
yet far from rude; replete at once with amusement and 
instruction. She frequently, among friends, claims the 
privilege of age to speak, what she calls the truth ; what 
every one indeed must acknowledge to be such, in its wisest 
and most attractive form. 

One of the most remarkable days of my life, to be marked, 
as old Horace says, with a white stone, or bean, I really 
forget which, was the one on which I saw Mackenzie, " the 
man of feeling." 1 found him just returned from a drive, 
and seated, musing, in his study : a tall figure, wasted by 
age, with a venerable countenance, whose mild, beneficent 
expression age seems only to have heightened. I never 
saw a form and face so instinct with goodness, so attractive 
of affection. The tenderness poured forth in his works, 
seems diffused around his person ; and I defy any man, that 
has a soul, to admire the former more than he shall feel 
incUned at once to love the latter. He received me with an 
air almost paternal, and broke at once into an animated 
conversation. It was then that his eye glowed with a fire 
which I had not anticipated, but which you may see some- 
times exhibited in his portraits. He spoke of the continent 
at once with the fond recollection of age, and the ardent 
animation of youth. I thought of JuUa de Roubigne, but 
did not venture to remind him of the scenes where his own 
story is laid. Out of compliment to me, he alluded to my 
own country, saying, that there was a manifest bond between 
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Great Britain and America, both by nature and self-interest ; 
and that for his own part he had always been an advocate for 
conciliation and friendship. He admired the elastic and 
enterprising spirit of my countrymen. I confess, I felt the 
prouder for his praise ; though, in such a case, my prido 
would reject the praises of most men. I should have been 
delighted to draw him into a conversation relating to the 
olden times, to the distinguished companions of his more 
youthful days ; a subject on which, it is said, he loves to 
expatiate, and sometimes expatiates to the delight of every 
auditor. Who, indeed, would not expect so much from the 
friend and companion of Johnson and Goldsmith, the living 
patriarch of letters? This pleasure, however, I was obliged 
to forego, as I could presume neither to lead nor to fatigue 
him. After some further conversation, therefore, on Scottish 
scenery, and the direction of my tour, I withdrew. I cannot 
describe the impression left upon my mind by this interesting 
interview. I felt as I have sometimes done after watching 
the downward progress of the sun ; when the majestic orb 
was verging towards an apparent extinction; when his 
warmth was abated, but more genial ; when his illumination 
was less brilliant, but far lovelier, than when he stood proudly 
at the zenith, and flung abroad his noon-day heat and 
splendor. And is not a good great man a sun to the moral 
world? Is he not a source of light to the intellect, of 
warmth to every virtuous affection, of fruitfulness to the 
whole nature? Alas! that, like the sun. he can continue 
no longer with us ; that he too must set in darkness, and 
give place to the shades of night. 
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DOCTOR CHALMERS. 

I HAVE seen and heard Doctor Chalmers. He is, as ym 
doubtless know, professor of the Evidences of Christianity, 
at Edinburgh. He is attended by a class of about three 
hundred ; but a small portion of whom, however, are pro- 
fessional students. You may imagine with what interest 
and attention I listened to a man so generally distinguished, 
so peculiarly remarkable for his strength and eloquence upon 
the subject of his course. He is of low stature, and square 
built, with a full, but by no means corpulent person. His 
head is very large, though not disproportionably so. Features, 
regular and commanding ; a high, uncommonly broad, re- 
treating forehead ; even and strongly marked brows ; eyes, 
though dimmed by study, yet mildly intellectual ; a straight, 
though prominent nose; a well defined and proportioned 
mouth ; constitute a countenance uniting high degrees both 
of material and moral beauty. He commenced his lecture, 
seated ; but occasionally rose in the animation of his feelings, 
or to relieve himself by change of position. The feeblen^B 
of his voice is such, that it was scarcely more than a sort of 
elevated whisper ; but the very earnestness with which it 
occasionally endeavored to burst forth into sonorous sound, 
was irresistibly expressive. His accent is Scottish to a pe- 
culiar degree ; but in him, it wore* only the appearance of 
Doric plainness, majesty, and strength. Defects, when cha- 
racteristic of such a man, we cease to blame ; we almost 
admire them. His gesticulation b, in general, restrained ; 
but when he rises in the might of reason and of eloquence, 
nature throws aside the formality of the chair, and shows 
herself in varied and animated action. His hand, now here 
now there, now uplifted and now sweeping downward, seems 
to obey instinctively and simultaneously the impulse which 
lightens from his eye and bursts eager from his lips. A 
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mere declaimer might call his action UDgracefui ; a man 
that has a soul would never think of it till it was over. It 
is easy to decide which is the better judge and test of 
eloquence. 

Such was my first impression of Doctor Chalmers. . I 
have now heard him often ; but the repetition of the pleasure 
has by no means diminished its vividness. On the contrary, 
like all real greatness and essential beauty, his mind and 
manner grow upon one's admiration. Besides, they appear 
in a variety of lights. While examining his pupils, he fre- 
quently interrupts the process for the sake of illustrating 
anew, or confirming, with an ardor that will not be repressed, 
some position formerly laid down. As these efforts are ex- 
tempore, they exhibit more fiilly, in his face, person, and 
action, the intensely powerful workings of his mind. Yet 
there is no grimace. To reverse the sarcasm of Burke, he 
has all the inspiration of the sybil, without her contortions. 
On other occasions, while characterizing the books recom- 
mended in the theological course, he exhibits, besides his 
sometimes startling, but generally acute and strong origin- 
aUty, a pungent Scotticism, if I may call it so, for it seems 
characteristic of this people ; a dry and pithy humor, pecu- 
liarly appropriate to a critic. Among the books recommended 
on the subject of natural religion, happened to be Abemethy. 
I remember his remarking of this unfortunate author, that 
he was very meagre ; adding, by way of illustration, and as 
if a sudden thought had struck him, that he was, compared 
with modern authors, just what the old magazines, the 
Grentlemen's Magazine, for instance, were, compared to the 
rich and copious periodicals of modern times. Any one who 
has ever dipped into the lucubrations of Mr. Urban, cannot 
but feel the point of the illustration. In a new battle of the 
books, I am afiraid that Doctor Chalmers would be found 
upon the side of the modems. Even the venerable Cud- 
worth, though treated with respect, was thrown aside. He 
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said, indeed, that he should be willing that two or three of 
his pupils should master the contents of a book, where an 
energetic mind was always visible, though busied too much 
in arranging hoards of useless learning ; but he discouraged 
them in general from attempting it. He remarked, that it 
was of but little importance what distinct shades of theism 
were maintained by all the different philosophers, or how 
many embraced the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
He concluded the subject by saying, that then was the in- 
fancy, but now the real manhood of the world ; and that as 
new and better books were multiplying and gaining ground 
every day, Empedocles and Anaxagoras must needs sink 
into oblivion. 

He considers the morality of the gospel as little less than 
a miraculous proof of its authenticity. He rests his main 
argument, however, on the coincidence between conscience 
and revelation. Some of these views, at least in their extent, 
are peculiar to himself ; and are enforced with a strength 
and originality equal to that with which they are conceived. 
He considers the heresies of the German ^' biblists,'' to be 
chiefly owing to their devotedness to minute critical reading, 
and nice grammatical 'distinctions ; observing by way of 
illustration, that the mind, Uke the eye, when devoted for a 
length of time exclusively to minute objects, is apt to acquire 
a narrowness and subtilty of vision, incapable of taking in 
and justly estimating the various parts and relations of a 
great system. From the example of the German critics, he 
took occasion most appropriately and solemnly to warn his 
pupils, never to become so absorbed in the Uterature of the 
bible, as to lose sight of its spirit. Another warning which 
he gave extempore, was almost equally valuable ; and was 
* deUvered with a solemnity and caustic humor pecuUar to 
himself. He said it was in clergymen a strange mixture of 
pedantry, and the most unfeeUng cruelty, to disturb the 
minds of those under their charge, by producing and exalt* 
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ing the vast value of biblical criticism, in order to present 
themselves as in possession, like the Egyptian priests, of some 
mighty myjteries. Whereas the fact is, he conll .ued, tliey 
are in possession of no mysteries at all. The disclosures of 
bibhcal criticism, are in themselves exceedingly minute and 
unimportant ; and that they are so, is the main argument 
for its grand and truly valuable discovery, the integrity of 
the sacred text. After this, the power of answering objec- 
tions is its only valuable use. 

The humility of Doctor Chalmers is most striking in his 
manner and conversation, and powerfully illustrated in his 
conduct. He refuses to preach in the more fashionable 
churches ; and confines himself to occasional eflbrts in one 
obscure church in Edinburgh, and to churches in the vici- 
nity, where his officiating may afford real reUef. Even then 
it is impossible to discover when and where he is to officiate. 



THE SCOTTISH COURTS— SIR WALTER SCOTT— MR. 

JEFFREY. 

The court has been some time in session. The number 
of Scottish judges, or lords of session, it is well known is 
fifteen. They originally sat together ; but for the sake of 
expediting business, have long been divided. Six are called 
lords ordinary, and sit singly. Before one of these the 
parties appear in the first instance, with written statements 
of their respective cases. If there be any mateiiai differ- 
ence in the statements, reference is made to a jury or com- 
mission, for the hearing of evidence, and the discovery of 
facts. In the great majority of instances, however, the par- 
ties, in order to avoid the expense and delay of such a refer- 
ence, come to an agreement as to facts. The lord ordinary 
then, after hearing counsel, either reserves his judgment, 
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and sends the case to the inner court ; or applies the law. 
and decides it at once. This decision may either be accepted 
as final, or appealed from, to either of the inner courts. 
These are two in number, and are equal and independent 
in jurisdiction. They consist of four judges each. They 
receive the case as prepared before the lords ordinary, and 
after hearing counsel, pronounce upon the law. Frmn 
either of them there is no appeal, except to the house of 
lords in parliament. The fifteenth lord of session has a 
separate office, and sits in the bill chamber. In criminal 
cases, here called judiciary cases, six of the lords sit on 
Mondays, when the other branches of the court do not 
meet, with a jury. The lords of session take their titles 
either from their names or their estates. These titles aie 
merely honorary, and do not descend. 

Such is a general view of the constitution of this celebra- 
ted court. Its appearance is in a high degree imposing. 
The interior arrangements of the court rooms are very much 
like those of our own. But a great difference exists in the 
costumes both of the bench and of the bar. The judges are 
habited in long robes of blue cloth, with loose sleeves, orna- 
mented with knots of crimson ribbon, and with capes of 
crimson velvet. From under the cliin hangs a long single 
band, of much the same appearance with a folded cravat 
Their wigs are of a moderate size, well powdered, firizzled 
in front, but curled formally behind, and furnished with a 
pair of dependent queues. The bar is here divided into 
advocates and writers to the signet, as with us into counse- 
lors and attorneys. The advocates wear plain black gowns 
of silk, crape, or bombazcen, with loose sleeves faUing below 
the elbow, and wigs similar to those of the judges. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these bashaws of two tails are in general 
placed with their backs towards the audience, so thai the for- 
mal curls of the hinder part of the wig scarce duly powdered, 
to save the wearer's coat, together with the queues dancing 
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up and down and thrusting themselves forward and across 
each other, as if partaking in the argument, produce a most 
ludicrous effect. For my own part, I could wish that the 
advocates would retain the gown but abandon the wig. It 
really does not become the juvenile faces of the greater part 
of them, particularly when, as is very generally the case, 
the wearer has omitted to sacrifice his black, or at least 
unpowdered whiskers, to uniformity of appearance. 

But let the judges retain their wigs ; they are becoming 
to their age, and to the gravity of their function. Let all 
the rest of the costume be preserved in its integrity. There 
ought to be something in external appearances, which exercise 
so great an influence over the minds of men, to remind them 
strongly of the reality beneath ; to recall, by visible emblems 
to their minds that, when they have entered the doors of a 
court room, they are in the sanctuary of justice ; or that, 
when they have passed the threshold of a church, they are 
in the temple of religion. The Creator has distinguished 
man from the brutes by a nobiUty of port, which proclaims 
his supremacy and attracts their reverence; and men in 
every age have followed this hint from divine wisdom, by 
accumulating external distinctions around those of their 
own race, whom talent or fortune have elevated to a supe- 
rior station. For my own part, I cannot tolerate that affected 
superiority to mere external show, which would discard all 
outward badges of distinction, as beneath the consideration 
of a reasonable being. I am apt to believe that some main- 
tainers of this doctrine might perchance be found, who 
would feel somewhat ashamed to appear in the dress of a 
clown, after having been previously accustomed to the habit 
of a gentleman. Nor can I endure that spurious and perse- 
cuting system of philosophy, which would fain disperse all 
the prejudices of the vulgar, those prejudices so often the 
guardians of their virtue ; while it supplies, and can supply, 
to them no intelligible principles as an adequate and more 
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his motions. The most marked pecuUarity of his counte- 
nance, is a large, dark, and rather prominent eye, fiill of 
activity and fire. In his voice there is a charm but rarely 
to be met with. Deep, rich, and mellow, its bland and 
varied tones of tliemselves communicate pleasure to the ear. 
Periods of the utmost elegance fall spontaneous from his 
lips. Without effort, his imagination clothes his thoughts in 
images the most apt, the most illustrative, the most poetical, 
according to the subject of discussion. His knowledge seems 
universal. He has a quickness of mind, and I have seen it 
illustrated on more than one occ€ision, that flies to a conclu- 
sion over the heudn of ordinary mortals, and astonishes them, 
not only by the rapidity uf its uioveiiieut, but by the direct- 
ness of its course, and the infallibility of its aim. I can now 
imagine, what was before a problem, how he contrives, amid 
a multitude of professional engagements, that would of 
themselves oppress almost any other man, to write so much, 
as for a long time he has been known to do, on merely lite- 
rary subjects. It is no effort to him to write extempore. 
Since his elevation to the place of dean of the faculty of ad- 
vocates, some six months since, I beUeve, he has withdrawn 
from the editorship of the Edinburgh Review, though it ia 
said to have 3delded him fifteen hundred pounds a year. He 
is a gentleman of the old school, and possesses a cordial 
courtesy of manners, which puts one at one's ease with him, 
notwithstanding the consciousness of his eminent talents and 
distinguished reputation. His conversation is the most de- 
lightful that I have ever heard. He resides, in summer, at 
a charming retreat, called Craigrook, about three miles from 
Edinburgh, near the dueen's-ferry road ; where, surrounded 
with books and friends, and the most dehghtiul scenery, he 
cultivates the muses. No one can visit him there, without 
being vividly reminded of Cicero, and the occupations and 
inmates of Tusculum. 
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THE SESSIONAL SCHOOL-MR. WOOD. 

The Sessional School of Edinburgh is one of the most 
interesting institutions that has come under my obserTation. 
It was founded some years since, under the patronage of the 
ministers of the established church, for the education of the 
children of the poor ; and affords, at present, the means of 
instruction to more than five hundred. In cases where pa- 
rents consider themselves too poor to pay any tuition fee, the 
children are taught gratuitously. In most instances, how- 
ever, the trifling sum of sixpence a month is required. The 
school was originally established according to the systems of 
Bell and Lancaster ; and has reached its present superiority 
by gradual improvement, under the direction of Mr. John 
Wood. This gentleman is a member of the faculty of ad- 
vocates, a man of education, and, I believe, of easy fortune. 
At any rate, he is not officially connected with the tuition of 
the school ; and is without any compensation for his labors, 
except the consciousness of doing good. Yet he may be 
found at all times in the school-room, drilling the pupils, 
with all the industry, and fer more than the energy and 
enthusiasm of an ordinary master. His first connection 
with the institution arose from his situation as trustee of a 
small fund for educating the poor. He selected this school 
for the objects of his vicarious bounty ; and attended, firom 
time to time, to examine personally and minutely into their 
progress. Becoming more and more interested, his visits 
grew more and more frequent, until, at last, he became the 
instructor of the part of the school above alluded to. The 
master, perceiving the advantages derived bom his method 
of teaching, requested him to communicate its benefits to 
the whole school. From the moment he complied with this 
request, the system has advanced with increased vigor, re- 
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ceiving daily improvement from the increased experience of 
the same sagacious, wise, and benevolent mind. 

His grand principles are, that instruction ought to be im- 
parted as far as possible by word of mouth ; and that, from 
the beginning, the child should be made to understand every 
thing that it learns : simple principles, it is true, and perfecdy 
obvious ; yet how grossly neglected in ordinary systems of 
education ! — But to proceed to practical details. The school- 
room is a very large apartment ; the number of scholars is 
five hundred. A row of desks, with benches, is ranged 
around the whole room, next the wall. At these desks, one 
half the boys are learning to write and cipher, under the 
direction of their monitors ; while the other half are standing 
on the floor, actually engaged in recitations in spelling, 
readini^, or arithmetic. The two divisions change {daces 
every hour, or half hour. The boys are divided into classes, 
according to the attainment of each in each department ot 
study. The time that a boy has been to school, is suffered 
to have no influence. He is promoted or degraded, according 
to his improvement. Nor is a class in reading kept together 
for the convenience of a master in arithmetic. Each depart- 
ment has its separate classification. The number preferred 
for a class is thirty ; and the reasons assigned for this num- 
ber are, that it secures a greater degree of spirit and emulaticm 
than a smaller one, and enables the master to select superior 
monitors for all his classes ; whereas, were these smaller and 
therefore more numerous, he must probably content himsdf 
with inferior ones. The monitors are chosen from the more 
advanced boys ; and understanding well the modes of in- 
struction through which they have passed, they are entrusted, 
in great part, with the tuition of their inferiors. Elach mo- 
nitor is attended by an assistant, whose province it is to 
preserve order and report misconduct. The monitors are, 
of course, constantly overlooked by the masters, who inter- 
fere, from time to time, in the examination of the daases . 
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Rewards and punishments are settled, after many trials and 
much thought and experience, on the ancient basis. The 
boys go up and down, according as tliey correct their neigh- 
bors, or are themselves corrected ; and prizes, of small value, 
are frequently offered, to stimulate exertion. The rod, 
though sparingly used, is still suspended, in terrorem, and 
occasionally employed to subdue obstinacy, to restrain petu- 
lance, to convince perverseness, to apply, in a word, a sove- 
reign remedy to all tlie vices and errors of the school-boy. 

I cannot better illustrate the pecuUar features of the sys- 
tem, than by supposing an infant to commence here his 
education, and by pursuing his progress to the highest class. 
The child learns his letters as he would have done ages ago 
from any \illage goody '^ spectacle on nose." He next pro- 
ceeds to words of two letters ; and here commences Mr. 
Wood's system. Listead of the senseless syllables ba be bi, 
ca ce ci, &c. real words of two letters are given to the child, 
to make his efforts intelligibly useful, and even agreeable to 
his infcmt mind. These words are always attended by 
definitions from the monitor ; which are afterwards required 
from the pupil on every occasion. Thus he is taught that 
'^ me" means myself; that ^' us" means you and I ; that an 
« ox" is a muckle coo^ &c. Having mastered a due portion 
of words of two letters, he proceeds to study in the same 
manner words of three. Thenceforward he is no more 
perplexed with spelling out unconnected words ; but is at 
once set to reading sentences, composed, it is true, in the 
first instance,' only of words of three letters ; yet calling for 
an additional effort of the mind, as he is immediately called 
upon to explain, not only the signification of each word, but 
the meaning of the whole sentence he has read. This 
course is most diligently pursued. Not one or two, but a 
dozen questions are showered upon the tiny urchin, sufficient 
to perplex any child not trained upon the system I have 
endeavored to describe. 
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the principle of representation itself. Were the House of 
Commons a mere school of oratory, perhaps the high-handed 
criticism there adopted might be of use in restraining the 
tiresome enunciation of vapid common-places, and checking 
the crude sallies of ignorant presumption. But when the 
consideration is introduced, that each member of that house 
is sent thither in his representative capacity to espouse and 
vindicate the interests of his constituents, it becomes obvious 
that it is an invasion, not only of his rights, but of the rights 
of those who sent him, to deny him the privilege of commu- 
nicating facts and suggestions, perhaps of a local nature, 
and therefore known to no one so well as to himself. Be- 
cause his manner is tedious and disagreeable, or even pert 
and presuming ; because his language is not polished to 
the highest degree of classic purity and perfection ; because 
a mispronounced word, or a puerile remark may now and 
then excite the ridicule of his hearers; are these reasons 
for depriving his constituents of the services of him whom 
they have chosen, in the exercise of a constitutional, unde- 
niable, and sovereign prerogative? 

The Court of King's Bench sits in a small apartment in 
Westminster Hall. There is no accommodation for specta- 
tors except a narrow passage in which they may stand ; and 
a small gallery in the rear, where, however, the voice of the 
speaker cannot 1x5 heard, nor any thing be seen of him ex- 
cept his back. The benches are filled almost exclusively by 
barristers. The court is composed of four judges, in full-bot- 
tomed wigs ; that is, wigs which hang down three or four 
inches below the chin and almost meet in front. The rest 
of their costume is grave and l)ecoming ; consisting of a black 
robe with an ermine cape and flowing band^'. I^ord Tenter- 
den, the chief justice, is a fine thoughtful looking man, with 
regular features and worn and fiEided complexion ; who re- 
alizes, by his appearance of attention, candor, and anxiety, 
our best conceptions of the character of a; judge. Justice 
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era of thought ; communicates knowledge by means at once 
the most interesting to the imagination, and the most intelli- 
gible to the understanding, and therefore of course the beA 
adapted to impress the memory. Any one who remembers 
his own schoolboy days, spent under the influence of a &r 
different system ; who recalls the images of many a dog's- 
eared book and perforated slate, and realizes in imagination 
the listless ennui of a vacant mind, the sighing impatience 
with which he was wont to await the breaking up, or rather 
the breaking out, of school, is indeed astonished upon enter- 
ing the establishment I have endeavored to describe. He 
sees every eye wide awake, every head erect, every counte- 
nance bright with intelligence. Study is manifestly an 
amusement, for its object is the oral communications of 
teachers whom the pupils love, and its end the attainment 
of knowledge which they are made to comprehend. In 
contemplating the extent of this knowledge, he is lost in 
wonder ; he seems to himself never before to have realized 
the powers of the human mind, and is ready to apply the 
scene before him to the Uteral confirmation of that declara- 
tion of scripture, " out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast ordained strength." 



A PEW HINTS ON LIFE AND MANNERS AT 

EDINBURGH. 

A BRIEF account of some modes and habits here, different 
from those in our own country, may not be without interest 
The houses at Edinburgh are much better fitted for the 
reception of company than our own ; though it puzzles me 
to imagine how sleeping accommodations are found lor a 
large family, where so much room is occupied for other 
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purposes. The drawing-room is always on the second story, 
and occupies the whole front or depth of the house. Adjoin- 
ing is a small parlor, closed by a folding door, or left entirely 
open, and constituting a part of the drawing-room. The 
dining-room is always below, and the Ubrary beside it. The 
furniture is much plainer than ours, but far more tasteful 
No flaring mirrors or gilt pier -tables are to be seen ; the 
most striking objects are an ottoman in the middle of the 
room, and a chandelier above it. As few as possible of those 
awkward articles, called chairs, are admitted ; their place 
is supplied by sofas, and in some instances by cushioned 
benches placed along the recesses of the windows. The 
dining-room is always very plain. The dresses of the ladies 
are remarkably simple. I have seen the daughter of a 
baronet dressed in something that looked very much like 
calico, at a large music party at home. The gentlemen — 
were one of our exquisites dropped down among them, he 
would think himself in a clerical conclave, and might him- 
self be regarded as an ape newly caught, of some unknown 
species. The ilnest gentlemen in fact, in point of dress, are 
the servants, with their gay liveries, velvet small-clothes, 
and white silk stockings. Tlie mode of introduction at these 
parties is peculiarly convenient. A servant receives your 
name at the door, and transmits it through an ascending file 
of some half dozen of his fellows, 4^0 the entrance of the 
drawing-room ; there it is audibly pronoimced, attracting at 
once the attention of the master and the mistress of the 
house. This proclamation of your name does not, it is true, 
entitle you to address an individual without a special intro- 
duction ; yet to a stranger it saves the awkwardness of a 
long search for his inviters, whom perhaps he may not even 
personally know. The conversation among both ladies and 
gentlemen, is of a far more literary cast, I am sorry to say, 
than with us. Without being downright blue or pedantic, 
it is sensible and instructive ; without marching always 
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upon stiltfl, it yet manages to get over the mud of scandal, 
and the dust of frivolity, without soiling a shoe. 

On a pleasant day the {Hromenades of Edinburgh present 
an animated and pleasing scene. Yet I have seen a much 
more brilliant display in our own Broadway. Not that I 
mean to prefer the latter. The Scotch ladies dress with good 
sense and- good taste, warmly as becomes the season, and 
plainly and in dark colors, as becomes the place. Many a 
time, in my own country, I have been compelled to anticipala 
cold and consumption from the sight of a silk slipper. Many 
a time have I trembled for the fate of a gauze, jostled by 
some rude porter. Many a time have I been grieved by 
seeing garments of the most delicate hues visited, alas, too 
roughly, by the winds of heaven, with a plentiful sprinkling 
of dust. And all these emotions have been excited by the 
very course adopted, I sujfqpose, (unless peofde dress to jdease 
themselves,) to fascinate me, and all the world. But if to 
the Scotch ladies I am obliged to assign the palm of dress, 
what satisfaction do I find in claiming for my own jEEur ooun* 
trywomen the golden prize of beauty? Since, then, they 
stand less in need of the foreign aid of ornament, why will 
Uiey not submit, in this single instance, to the warning voice 
of prudence, and the dictates of a juster though severer taste 3 
Health, far mote than ornament, is the soul of beauty. 

The weather has been just cold enough to fireeze over 
Ouddington Loch, and make it capable of bearing. Such 
an occasion is eagerly embraced, not only by the boys and 
youth, but by men of advanced age and dignified character. 
Mr. Jeffrey is a distinguished member of the alritiing club, 
and Principal Baird has attained a high reputation as a 
curler. The ladies swarm to witness the exhibition, and the 
whole scene is more gay and animated than any of which 
we have an idea, accustomed, as we are, to the exercise of 
skating, and the more firequent opportunities of using it. By 
the by, it is a marked distinction between the manners of our 
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country and this, that sports, which witli us are abandoned 
on leaving school, or at farthest on quitting college, are here 
persisted in with increasing ardor, to the very verge of old 
age. The active game of goff, skating, curling, &c. have 
the same attractions for the man of fifty, as they had for the 
boy of ten. 

Yet cheerful as is the spirit which this circumstance would 
aeem to indicate, tlie Christmas holidays are not kept here 
with any show of festivity. Except in the Episcopal chapels, 
there are no reUgious services on either Christmas or New 
Year's day. On both days the shops are all open ; and the 
Scottish tradesman is more occupied in getting in his bills, 
than in reflecting on the glories of his coming dinner. One 
singular exception, however, to this general rule, is presented 
<m New Year's Eve. On this occasion, the ancient Satur- 
nalia seem to be revived. The streets are filled with groups 
of persons bearing in triumph a bottle and a glass ; or, still 
more frequently, a kettle of hot punch, who insist on your 
shaking their greasy palms, and drinking to their future hap- 
inness. These worthy personages also claim, as matter of 
prescription transmitted from their ancestors, the right of 
kissing every female who appears in the streets after twelve 
o'clock, whether it be a lady in her chair or carriage un- 
luckily detained beyond the witching hour, or a merry maid 
servant, who has stolen forth intent upon securing at least 
her share of froUc and of kisses. Various other pranks do 
they enact with impunity, to the great disturbance of the 
pubUc sleep. 

I would with great satisfaction remain at Edinburgh the 
whole winter, instead of going to London. The Scotch are 
the kindest, the most hospitable, and most agreeable people 
in the world. To give you an instance of their hospitality : 
I think I mentioned to you that I had met, on the summit of 
Mount Bighi, a young Russian nobleman, called De Yicon- 
line, who urged me very earnestly to go back with him lo 
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Russia, whither he was returning in the winter. The other 
day, whom should I encounter, in a reading-room to which 
I had gone to look over some American papers, but my youDg 
Russian. I had completely forgotten his features, as we had 
passed only a day or two together ; but fortunately recollect- 
ed him the moment he mentioned the Righi. He told me 
that, after leaving me, he met with some Scotchmen, who 
diverted him from his intention of returning home, by setting 
forth the beauties of Edinburgh, and the excellencies of its 
university. Accordingly, he descended the Rhine in their 
company, and came to Scotland, passmg weeks among their 
relations in Ayrshire, and among the western highlands. 
He is now residing with one of them at his country seat 
about five miles from Edinburgh, and attends the chymical 
and metaphysical lectures at the University. He is, it is true, 
a most accomplished person and a nobleman — facts which 
may in part account for the extraordinary hospitality shown 
him. But Scottish hospitality, in all its kind and soothing 
influences, is extended also to the stranger, who claims nei- 
ther high birth nor eminent accomplishmcints. I shall leave 
Edinburgh with impressions on my mind and heart whidi 
nothing but the cold hand of death can ever obliterate. 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The town of Cambridge is very mean, and traversed by 
uncommonly narrow streets. Hence, the buildings of the 
university are by no means as well exhibited as at Oxford. 
Nor are they, in general, equal to the rival institution. 
Many of the colleges are built of brick, and many of the 
others are low and dingy. The chapel of King's College, 
and the new Gotliic building of St. John's, not yet quite 
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finished, excel, however, any thing to be found on the banks 
of the Isis. The former is, perhaps, in its kind, tlie most 
complete and beautiful building in the world. Upwards of 
two hundred feet in length, by about eighty in breadth and 
height, it exhibits but a single aisle. Of course, therefore, it 
has no columns. This defect, however, is remedied, by 
giving a semi-columnar shape to the intervals between the 
frequent and lofty windows. The wonders of carving are 
beautifully displayed upon these intervals ; and absolutely 
exhausted upon the matchless roof. This, though its vault 
is very flat, is composed entirely of stone — a miracle of art. 
The very roses which adorn the junctions of its groined 
arches, are said to weigh each a ton. 

Among a host of worthies, Cambridge claims as her sons. 
Bacon, Newton, and Milton, each in his own department the 
first name in English Uterature. In the library of Trinity are 
deposited interesting autc^raphs of the authors of the Prin- 
cipia and Paradise Lost. The remains of Milton are, a few 
scraps bound together, letters, fragments of Comus, written 
and re-written a number of times, &c. Among them is a 
most interesting document, the scheme oi dramatis persotuB, 
drawn out by the poet at a time when he intended to treat 
the loss of paradise in the form of the old mystery. The 
list begins with Michael, or the spirit of heavenly love, and 
consists of a multitude of allegorical characters. How fortu- 
nate, both for the poet and his readers, that he altered his 
design! And yet, perhaps, the wonderful individuality 
which he has communicated both to fiends and angels, 
originated in the manner in which the poem was first con- 
ceived. In the Ubrary of the university is deposited, among 
many very valuable manuscripts, the venerable Codex 
Bez(B^ one of the most ancient copies of the most important 
portion of scripture. It is bound in a quarto form, written 
in a beautiful character, and not much defaced by age. 
The government of the university is federal. Each college, 
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ceiving daily improvement from the increased experience of 
the same sagacious, wise, and benevolent mind. 

His grand principles are, that instruction ought to be im- 
parted as far as possible by word of mouth ; and that, from 
the beginning, the child should be made to understand every 
thing that it learns : simple principles, it is true, and perfectly 
obvious ; yet how grossly neglected in ordinary systems of 
education ! — But to proceed to practical details. The school- 
room is a very large apartment ; the number of scholars is 
five hundred. A row of desks, with benches, is ranged 
around the whole room, next the wall. At these desks, one 
half the boys are learning to write and cipher, under the 
direction of their monitors ; while the other half are standing 
on the floor, actually engaged in recitations in spelling, 
readinir, or arithmetic. The two divisions change places 
every hour, or half hour. The boys are divided into classes, 
according to the attainment of each in each department of 
study. The time that a boy has been to school, is suffered 
to have no influence. He is promoted or degraded, according 
to his improvement. Nor is a class in reading kept together 
for the convenience of a master in arithmetic. Each depart- 
ment has its separate classification. The number preferred 
for a class is thirty ; and the reasons assigned for this num- 
ber are, that it secures a greater degree of spirit and emulation 
than a smaller one, and enables the master to select superior 
monitors for all his classes ; whereas, were these smaller and 
therefore more numerous, he must probably content himself 
with inferior ones. The monitors are chosen from the more 
advanced boys ; and understanding well the modes of in- 
struction through which they have passed, they are entrusted, 
in great part, with the tuition of their inferiors. Each mo- 
nitor is attended by an assistant, whose province it is to 
preserve order and report misconduct. The monitors are, 
of course, constantly overlooked by the masters, who inter- 
fere, from time to time, in the examination of the classes. 
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Rewards and punkhments are settled, after many trials and 
much thought and experience, on the ancient basis. The 
boys go up and down, according as they correct their neigh- 
bors, or are themselves corrected ; and prizes, of small value, 
are frequently offered, to stimulate exertion. The rod, 
though sparingly used, is still suspended, in terrorem^ and 
occasionally employed to subdue obstinacy, to restrain petu- 
lance, to convince perverseness, to apply, in a word, a sove- 
reign remedy to all the vices cmd errors of the school-boy. 

I cannot better illustrate the peculiar features of the sys- 
tem, than by supposing an infant to commence here his 
education, and by piu^uing hb progress to the highest class. 
The child learns his letters as he would have done ages ago 
from any village goody ^^ spectacle on nose." He next pro- 
ceeds to words of two letters ; and here commences Mr. 
Wood's system. Instead of the senseless syllables ba be hi, 
ca ce ci, &c. real words of two letters are given to the child, 
to make his efforts intelligibly useful, and even agreeable to 
hb infant mind. These words are always attended by 
definitions from the monitor ; which are afterwards required 
from the pupil on every occasion. Thus he is taught that 
" me" means myself; that " us" means you and I ; that an 
" ox" is a muckle coo, &c. Having mastered a due portion 
of words of two letters, he proceeds to study in the same 
manner words of three. Thenceforward he is no more 
perplexed with spelling out unconnected words ; but is at 
once set to reading sentences, composed, it is true, in the 
first instance,' only of words of three letters ; yet calling for 
an additional effort of the mind, as he is immediately called 
upon to explain, not only the signification of each word, but 
the meaning of the whole sentence he has read. This 
course is most diligently pursued. Not one or two, but a 
dozen questions are showered upon the tiny urchin, sufficient 
to perplex any child not trained upon the system I have 
endeavored to describe. 
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The pupil is soon promoted to more difficult readings. He 
begins to get an insight into grammar. A noun is described 
to him ; and he is for some time required to pick out all the 
nouns in each sentence he reads. He is made familiarly 
acquainted with the genders and numbers. Why is this 
word boys, and not boy ? asks the master. Because it means 
more than one : that is just what is meant by pluraL The 
cases are reserved until after the verbs and prepositions are 
learned. The parts of speech being gone through with in 
the same way, and their bearing on each other gradually 
and necessarily insinuated, the pupil is prepared to grapple 
with the difficulties of construction ; and is at length indoc- 
trinated, without being obliged to pore over and conunit to 
memory a stupid and unintelligible book, but by w(»d 
of mouth, a method much more interesting and impressive, 
into all the subtleties of grammar. Long, however, before 
he has attained to this degree of knowledge, he has begun 
to imbibe accurate information on a thousand other points. 
Wliile reading the selections collected by Mr. Wood, a mul- 
titude of allusions are satisfactorily explained, and some 
insight thus gained by the pupil into every branch of know* 
ledge. The quantity of useful learning thus accumulated, 
is most astonishing. Logic, rhetoric, the history of nature 
and nations, mechanics, astronomy, are understood and in- 
teUigibly explained, at least in their elements, by cLildren 
from nine to fourteen years of age. 

Great assistance no doubt is derived in the communication 
of this knowledge, from the library of the school, to which 
the children have access ; a privclego which tliey eagerly 
embrace. The information thus gained, tliey produce in 
answering the questions of their master ; and thus false 
views are corrected, and true ones impressed upon the me- 
mory. Another exerciseconnected with reading,iswell worthy 
of notice. Suppose a compound word to occur, the boy is 
rc(|uired to decompose it, give the separate meaning of each 
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part, and toiecoUeci all the derivatives of the main root, with 
the definition of each. Thus, were the word unprecedented 
to occur, he is asked the meaning of tin and pre and cede 
in composition, and to give an example of each. He is then 
required to repeat all the words into the composition of which 
cecje enters, as recede, proceed, Sec. with their respective 
s^ifications. His knowledge of the language, and com- 
mand of words, is besides continually put to the test, and 
improved, by being called upon for synonyms, fat opposites, 
(or distinctions in fierce, &c. In these points he thus becomes 
in fact superior to most men, and even scholars. Nothing 
but maps are used in teaching him geography. To ascer* 
tain the extent of his knowledge in this science, he is called 
on to point out the relative position of places, the course of 
rivers, &c. on a black board, without the assistance of even 
an outline of a country. The explanatory system is intro- 
duced into arithmetic ; and great indeed is the skill he may 
by these means attain. He and his companions will mul- 
tifly a line of fifteen figures by the most difficult single 
multiplier in ten seconds ; and the compUcated questions in 
firactions, they will unravel ^^ familiar as their garters," if 
they have any. Much attention is paid to mental arithmetic. 
There is a class of about a dozen, any one of whom almost 
rivals the celebrated American boy, so long the subject of 
speculation. They will answer such a question as the 
following, within five seconds after it is given : What would 
be the amount in pounds, shillings and pence, were thirteen 
shillings and four pence multipUed by 7d9 ? 

Such is a brief view of a mode of instruction, which now 
in a high degree interests pubUc attention, and may be 
generally usefiil as the best of all existing examples ; a mode 
which deals in no profound speculations or briUiant theorien^ 
but is simple and practical throughout; a mode which 
treats the child from the beginning as a rational being ; and 
while it devebpesi exercises and improves his original pow- 
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era of thought ; communicates knowledge by means at once 
the most interesting to the imagination, and the most intelli- 
gible to the understanding, and therefore of course the beA 
adapted to impress the memory. Any one who remembers 
his own schoolboy days, spent under the influence of a &r 
different system ; who recalls the images of many a dog's- 
eared book and perforated slate, and realizes in imaginatioQ 
the listless ennui of a vacant mind, the sighing impatience 
with which he was wont to await the breaking up, or rather 
the breaking out, of school, is indeed astonished upon ent^- 
ing the establishment I have endeavored to describe. He 
sees every eye wide awake, every head erect, every counte- 
nance bright with intelligence. Study is manifestly an 
amusement, for its object is the oral communications of 
teachers whom the pupils love, and its end the attainment 
of knowledge which they are made to comprehend. In 
contemplating the extent of this knowledge, he is lost in 
wonder ; he seems to himself never before to have realized 
the powers of the human mind, and is ready to apply the 
scene before him to the literal confirmation of that declara- 
tion of scripture, ^^ out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast ordained strength." 



A FEW HINTS ON LIFE AND MANNERS AT 

EDINBURGH. 

A BRIEF account of some modes and habits here, different 
from those in our own country, may not be without interest. 
The houses at Edinburgh are much better fitted for the 
reception of company than our own ; though it puzzles me 
to imagine how sleeping accommodations are found for a 
large family, where so much room is occupied for other 
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purposes. The drawing-room is always on the second story, 
and occupies the whole front or depth of the house. Adjoin- 
ing is a small parlor, closed by a folding door, or left entirely 
open, and constituting a part of the drawing-room. The 
dining-room is always below, and the library beside it. The 
furniture is much plainer than ours, but far more tasteful. 
No flaring mirrors or gilt pier -tables are to be seen ; the 
most striking objects are an ottoman in the middle of the 
room, and a chandelier above it. As few as possible of those 
awkward articles, called chairs, are admitted ; their place 
is supplied by sofas, and in some instances by cushioned 
benches placed along the recesses of the windows. The 
dining-room is always very plain. The dresses of the ladies 
are remarkably simple. I have seen the daughter of a 
baronet dressed in something that looked very much like 
caUco, at a large music party at home. The gentlemen — 
were one of our exquisites dropped down among them, he 
would think himself in a clerical conclave, and might him- 
self be regarded as an ape newly caught, of some unknown 
species. The finest gentlemen in fact, in point of dress, are 
the servants, with their gay Uveries, velvet small-clothes, 
and white silk stockings. The mode of introduction at these 
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parties is peculiarly convcriip.nt. A servant receives your 
name at the door, and transmits it through an ascending file 
of some half dozen of his fellows, 4x) the entrance of the 
drawing-room ; there it is audibly pronounced, attracting at 
once the attention of the master and the mistress of the 
house. This proclamation of your name does not, it is true, 
entitle you to address an individual without a special intro- 
duction ; yet to a stranger it saves the awkwardness of a 
long search for his inviters, whom perhaps he may not even 
personally know. The conversation among both ladies and 
gentlemen, is of a far more literary cast, I am sorry to say, 
than with us. Without being downright blue or pedantic, 
it is sensible and instructive ; without marching always 
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upon stilts, it yet luanages to get over the mud of scandal, 
and the dust of frivolity, without soiling a shoe. 

On a pleasant day the {Hromenades of Edinburgh present 
an animated and pleasing scene. Yet I have seen a muck 
more brilliant display in our own Broadway. Not that I 
mean to prefer the latter. The Scotch ladies dress with good 
sense and- good taste, warmly as becomes the seaaon, and 
plainly and in dark colors, as becomes the place. Many a 
time, in my own country, I have been compelled to anticipela 
cold and consumption from the sight of a silk slipper. Many 
a time have I trembled for die fate of a gauze, jostled by 
some rude porter. Many a time have I been grieved by 
seeing garments of the most delicate hues visited, alas, too 
roughly, by the winds of heaven, with a plentiful sprinkling 
of dust And all these emotions have been excited by the 
very course adopted, I suppose, (unless people dress to jdease 
themselves,) to fascinate me, and all the world. But if to 
the Scotch ladies I am obliged to assign the palm of dresB, 
what satisfaction do I find in claiming for my own lEEur coun- 
trywomen the golden prize of beauty? Since, then, they 
stand less in need of the foreign aid of ornament, why will 
Uiey not submit, in this single instance, to the warning voice 
of prudence, and the dictates of a juster though severer tastel 
Health, far mote than ornament, is the soul of beauty. 

The weather has been just cold enough to freeze over 
Ouddington Loch, and make it capable of bearing. Such 
an occasion is eagerly embraced, not only by the boys and 
youth, but by men of advanced age and dignified character. 
Mr. Jefirey is a distinguished member of the skating club, 
and Principal Baird has attained a high reputation as a 
curler. The ladies swarm to witness the exhibition, and the 
whole scene is more gay and animated than any of which 
we have an idea, accustomed, as we are, to the exercise ct 
skating, and the more firequent opportunities of using it. By 
the by, it is a marked distinction between the manners of our 
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country and this, that sports, which witli us are abandoned 
on leaving school, or at farthest on quitting college, are here 
persisted in with increasing ardor, to the very verge of old 
age. The active game of gofT, skating, curUng, &c. have 
the same attractions for the man of fifty, as they had for the 
boy of ten. 

Yet cheerful as is the spirit which this circumstance would 
seem to indicate, tlie Christmas holidays are not kept here 
with any show of festivity. Except in the Episcopal chapels, 
there are no religious services on either Christinas or New 
Year's day. On both days the shops are all open ; and the 
Scottish tradesman is more occupied in getting in his bills, 
than in reflecting on the glories of bis coming dinner. One 
singular exception, however, to this general rule, is presented 
on New Year's Eve. On this occasion, the ancient Satur- 
nalia seem to be revived. The streets are filled with groups 
of persons bearing in triumph a bottle and a glass ; or, still 
more frequently, a kettle of hot punch, who insist on your 
shaking their greasy palms, and drinking to their future hap« 
piness. These worthy personages also claim, as matter of 
prescription transmitted from their ancestors, the right of 
kissing every female who appears in the streets after twelve 
o'clock, whether it be a lady in her chair or carriage im- 
luckily detained beyond the witching hour, or a merry maid 
servant, who has stolen forth intent upon securing at least 
her share of frolic and of kisses. Various other pranks do 
they enact with impunity, to the great disturbance of the 
pubUc sleep. 

I would with great satisfaction remain at Edinburgh the 
whole winter, instead of going to London. The Scotch are 
the kindest, the most hospitable, and most agreeable people 
in the world. To give you an instance of their hospitality : 
I think I mentioned to you that I had met, on the summit of 
Mount Bighi, a young Russian nobleman, called De Yicon- 
line, who urged me very earnestly to go back with him to 
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Russia, whither he was returning in the winter. The other 
day, whom should I encounter, in a reading-room to which 
I had gone to look over some American papers, but my young 
Russian. I had completely forgotten his features, as we had 
passed only a day or two together ; but fortunately recdlect- 
ed him the moment he mentioned the Righi. He told me 
that, after leaving me, he met with some Scotchmen, who 
diverted him from his intention of returning home, by setting 
forth the beauties of Edinburgh, and the excellencies of its 
university. Accordingly, he descended the Rhine in their 
company, and came to Scotland, passing weeks among their 
relations in Ayi'shire, and among the western highlands. 
He is now residing with one of them at his country seat 
about five miles from Edinburgh, and attends the chymical 
and metaphysical lectures at the University. He is, it is true, 
a most accomplished person and a nobleman — facts which 
may in part account for the extraordinary hospitality shown 
him. But Scottish hospitality, in all its kind and soothing 
influences, is extended also to the stranger, who claims nei- 
ther high birth nor eminent accomplishments. I shall leave 
Edinburgh with impressions on my mind and heart which 
nothing but the cold hand of death can ever obUterate. 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The town of Cambridge is very mean, and traversed by 
uncommonly narrow streets. Hence, the buildings of the 
university are by no means as well exhibited as at Oxford. 
Nor are they, in general, equal to the rival institution. 
Many of the colleges are built of brick, and many of the 
others are low and dingy. The chapel of King's College, 
and the new Gothic buildmg of St. John's, not yet quite 
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finished, excel, however, any thing to be found on the banks 
of the Isis. The former is, perhaps, in its kind, the most 
complete and beautiful building in the world. Upwards of 
two hundred feet in length, by about eighty in breadth and 
height, it exhibits but a single aisle. Of course, therefore, it 
has no columns. This defect, however, is remedied, by 
giving a semi-columnar shape to the intervals between the 
frequent and lofty windows. The wonders of carving are 
beautifully displayed upon these intervals ; and absolutely 
exhausted upon the matchless roof. This, though its vault 
is very flat, is composed entirely of stone — a miracle of art. 
The very roses which adorn the junctions of its groined 
arches, are said to weigh each a ton. 

Among a host of worthies, Cambridge claims as her sons. 
Bacon, Newton, and Milton, each in his own depailment the 
first name in English literature. In the library of Trinity are 
deposited interesting autographs of the authors of the Prin- 
cipia and Paradise Lost. The remains of Milton are, a few 
scraps bound together, letters, fragments of Comus, written 
and re-written a number of times, &c. Among them is a 
most interesting document, the scheme of dramatis persotuBy 
drawn out by the poet at a time when he intended to treat 
the loss of paradise in the form of the old mystery. The 
list begins with Michael, or the spirit of heavenly love, and 
ccmsists of a multitude of allegorical characters. How fortu- 
nate, both for the poet and his readers, that he altered his 
design! And yet, perhaps, the wonderful individuality 
which he has communicated both to fiends and angels, 
originated in the manner in which the poem was first con- 
ceived. In the Ubrary of the university is deposited, among 
many very valuable manuscripts, the venerable Codex 
Bez(B, one of the most ancient copies of the most important 
pcMTtion of scripture. It is bound in a quarto form, written 
in a beautiful character, and not much defaced by age. 
The government of the university is federal. Each college, 
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with its masters, tutors, and fellows, regulates its own oob- 
cerns ; but submits, with certain reservations, to the genenl 
government of the university, vested in the vice-chanceDor 
and senate. This latter body is composed of masters <rf art, 
doctors of divinity, law, &c. besides the officers of the coUegK 
Discipline is administered, mainly, through the two procton 
and their deputies ; and is liberal, if not lax. Instructioa 
is communicated entirely by tutors, of whom there are two 
in each college, aided by a number of assistants, propOTtioned 
to the number of pupils. Any student may employ a prival« 
tutor, to assist him in preparing for the recitations, or in pur- 
suing some additional course of study. The terras necessary 
to be kept in order to a bachelor's degree, are nominally 
twelve — three a year. By means, however, of some ** grace," 
or constniction, the period is shortened to three years. Be- 
sides, as the law requires the student to remain only the 
greater part of the term, if he remains only one day moie 
than half of it, he satisfies the law. Very general advantage 
is taken of this circumstance. So that, calculating the termi 
at eight months, the time of residence at the university ii 
reduced to some four. months, per annum, for three yean; 
that is, to one entire year in all. During this time, the stu- 
dent attends two recitations per diem; undergoes a few 
examinations by his college ; and one pro forma examina- 
tion by the university, previous to the final examinaticm fer 
his degree. This examination illustrates, better than any 
thing else, the extent of knowledge necessary to be acquired 
at the university. To obtain a bachelor's degree, no more 
is requisite than the ability to answer questions in the first 
six books, respectively, of the ^neid and the Diad, in Euclid 
and plane trigonometry, in Paley's Moral Philosophy and 
Evidences of Christianity, and in Locke on the Homsn 
Understanding. The questions, too, are proposed, not viva 
voce, so as to require an immediate answer, but are printed, 
and given to the student, who is obliged to witte his anflwen 
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s presence of the examiners. Two hours and a half 
iven for answers in each of the books or studies above- 
ioned. I have in my possession a complete series of 
%pers given at the late examination, which took place 

I was at Cambridge. In the paper for Homer, three 
cts are given, of thirteen, fourteen, and twenty-three 
Two of these must be translated. To these are ap- 
xl some dozen very simple questions in derivation, 
^t8| and grammar, (none in prosody) the majority of 
1 must be answered. The paper for Virgil is very 
y similar. That on Paley's Evidences, contcdns eight ; 
)n Locke, six ; that on Paley's Moral Philosophy, twelve 
ions — level to the capacity and memory of a boy. l^he 
ematical paper contains sixteen propositions in Euclid, 
wo or three questions in trigonometry, 
ch is the examination necessary fcr a degree ; the only 
mdergone by the Poll, (as they are called,) who consti- 
two thirds of every class. For the remaining third, 
ver, consisting of all those who have previously an- 
ced their intention of reading for honors, a much more 
>us examination is provided. They come to it, divided 
ding to supposed merit, into two classes. After four 

struggle, they are bracketed ; that is, those considered 
y equal, are ranged in more.numerous divisions. The 
ay's contest decides the individual pretensions of each, 
bracket, however, may, by unanimous consent to stand 
1 by the issue of the forgone examination, escape any 
er struggle. When the examination is completed, its 
&t8 are divided into three classes, in each of which each 
idual is ranked according to merit These classes are 
I wranglers, senior optimes, and junior optimes. The 
wrangler on the list, or, as h^ is called, the senior 
gler, has obtained the highest honor of the university. 

year, there were forty wranglers, thirty-five senior 
tee, and twenty juni<»: optimes. About three hundred, 
L. II. 33 
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in all, were graduated. The examination of the competitors 
for honors, takes in almost the whole of pure and mixed 
mathematics ; and undoubtedly requires, in those who sustain 
it, considerable talent, and the most laborious previous study. 
But it is exclusively mathematical ; no other subject is even 
touched on. In justice I ought to add, that one balance 
against the preponderance of mathematics exists in the fiict, 
that prizes of considerable value are in the gift of both of the 
colleges and the university, for proficiency in cla£»ical and 
other studies. 

As there are no fellowships in our American colleges, yoa 
may, perhaps, be gratified by some account of them as they 
exist here. In this university, there are about one hundred 
and fifty fellowships, attached to the different colleges, most 
of which are given on examination, and to merit only. 
They vary in value, from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds a year, besides free commons and apartments. 
They are held during life, or until marriage. Many of the 
occupants become tutors of colleges, private tutors, &c. ; bat 
nothing is absolutely required of them. Much has been said 
of the indolence of the fellows ; of their disposition to quarrel, 
and petty intrigue ; and of their fondness for guzzling ale, 
tippling port, and playing whist. Such things were. Nay, 
sijfice such are the natural consequences of a want of ambi- 
tion to be useful or distinguished, a want of occupation, and 
a want of that most practical stimulant, Xlire necessity, such 
things doubtless are. The cases, however, are unfi-equent 
The fellows to whom I had the honor to be introduced, were 
men of a different stamp. They were gentlemen, in the 
highest meaning of that high term ; and bore about them 
no traces of their somewhat monastic system. Their conver- 
sation smelt a little of the shop — was ^metimes a little too 
mathematical, at least for me ; but was, throughout, the most 
purely intellectual that I have ever enjoyed. Their rSunumSj 
after a plain but well cooked dinner on the dais of their 
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coUege-hall| either in the commou sitting-room, or in the 
apartments of some individual member, left upon my mind 
a delightful impression. It was such as Uterary society 
should be, composed only of men of real learning ; of friends, 
confiding in the mutual esteem entertained by all, undis- 
turbed by impudent quacks, or ambitious pretenders. I have 
always pitied a man of letters, drawn into a house, for the 
purpose of being drawn out for exhibition. Such men are 
at home only with their equals. 

The dining-halls are, most of them, noble apartments. 
The fare is plain, but well cooked, and attended by potations 
of excellent ale. The services in chapel, particularly in the 
evening, are very imposing, from the long lines of lights and 
surpUced students. The dresses of the students are beautiful 
and becoming. Fellow-commoners, that is, those who pay 
higher, dine at the table with the fellows, wear gowns, barred 
on the sleeves with gold or silver ; and caps, with gold or 
silver tassels. The fellow-commoners of Trinity wear blue 
and silver gowns ; the others, black and gold. Noblemen 
wear full sleeves ; and have the high privil^e of wearing 
hats instead of caps. There is more in these dresses than 
at first meets the eye. The obligation to wear them at all 
times, is enforced by very high penalties. The dress acts 
upon the wearer's esprit du corps, inducing him to maintain 
the respectability of the body to which he belongs, and also 
keeps before his eyes the fear of detection. The mode of 
conferring degrees at Cambridge, continues the old form of 
feudal homage. The candidate kneels, and places his hands 
between those of the vice-chancellor. The ceremony is 
accompanied by a truly English salutation. If the individual 
be popular, or admired, the senate-house rings, as he advances, 
with the acclamations of his companions. 
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LONDON- A LITERARY PARTY. 

I DINED, yesterday, with a very distinguished party, at 
Mr. M*****'8, consisting of Moore, Lockhart, Washington 
Irving, Smith, one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses, 
and other beaux esprits ; Mitchell, the translator of Aristo- 
phanes ; and some others, of less name and fame. The 
first is, certainly, a most unpoetical figure. Nor is his coun- 
tenance, at first sight, more promising than his person. 
When you study it, however ; when you consider the height 
of the bald crown, the loftiness of the receding pyramidal 
forehead ; the marked, yet expanded and graceful lines of 
the mouth ; above all, when you catch the bright smile and 
the brilliant eye-beam, which accompany the flashes of his 
wit and the sallies of his fancy ; you forget, and are ready 
to disavow your former impressions. To Moore, Lockhart 
offers a strong and singular contrast. Tall, and slightly, but 
elegantly formed, his head possesses the noble contour, the 
precision and harmony of outline, which distinguish classic 
sculpture. It possesses, too, a striking effect of color, in a 
complexion pale, yet pure, and hair black as the raven's 
wing. Though his countenance is youthful, (he seems 
scarce more than thirty) yet I should designate reflection as 
the prominent, combined expression of that broad, while 
forehead ; those arched and pencilled brows ; those retired, 
yet full, dark eyes ; the accurately chiselled nose ; and com- 
pressed, though curved lips. His face is too thin, perhaps, 
for mere beauty ; but this defect heightens its intellectual 
character. Our distinguished countryman is of about the 
ordinary height, and rather stout in person. His hair is 
black, and his complexion " sicklied o'er with the pale cast 
of thought." His eyes are of a pale color : his profile ap- 
proaches the Grecian, and is remarkably benevolent and 
contemplative. Mr. Smith carries a handsome, good-natured 
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countenance ; and Mr. Mitchell's physiognomy, though not 
handsome, is, at least, amiable. 

The conversation at dinner consisted chiefly in the relation 
of anecdotes. To my great disappointment, no discussion 
of any length or interest took place. It must be admitted 
that the anecdotes were select, and told with infinite wit and 
spirit. Many of them, 1 doubt not, were the inventions of 
the narrators. Such seemed to be peculiarly the case with 
those of Mr. Moore and Mr. Smith ; who, though seated at 
different ends of the table, frequently engaged each other 
from time to time, in a sort of contest for superiority. This 
contest, however, was still carried on in the same way. Both 
tried only which could relate the most pungent witticism, or 
tell the most amusing story. The subjects of the anecdotes 
in general were extremely interesting. Lord Byron, and 
other eminent men, with whom the speakers had been or 
were familiar, were frequently brought upon the stage. Mr. 
Lockhart meantime, though he seemed to enjoy the plea- 
santries of others, contributed none of his own. Whatever 
he did say, was in a Scottish accent, and exhibited strong 
sense and extensive reading. Mr. Irving seems to be one of 
those men, who, Uke Addison, have plenty of gold in their 
pockets, but are almost destitute of ready change. His 
reserve, however, is of a strikingly different character from 
that of the Editor of the Quarterly. The one appears the 
reserve of sensibility ; the other that of thought. The taste 
of the one leads him apparently to examine the suggestions 
of his own mind with such an over scrupulosity, that he 
seldom gives them utterance. The reflection of the other 
is occupied in weighing the sentiments expressed, and sepa- 
rating the false from the true. Mr. Irving is mild and bland, 
even anxious to please. Mr. Lockhart is abstracted and cold, 
almost indifferent 

On returning to the drawing-room, the scene was changed, 
though the great actors remained in part at least the same. 
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Yerres ; for which occasion he prepared a series of six oia- 
tions, only the first of which was delivered, Verres having 
retired on a view of the proofs arranged against him into 
voluntary exile. In this cause he displayed the whole of hk 
vast resources. His cUents were the injured people of a 
mighty province, and surrounded the forum in expectation 
of redress. The crimes of the accused were of a magnitude 
and nature to afford an admirable subject for invective, and 
for an appeal to the feelings and prejudices of his judges. 
No higher eulogium can be passed, than that the oration is 
equal to the occasion. With the history of the four orations 
against Catiline, you are familiar. You have felt the elec- 
tric boldness of invective with which, in the first especially, 
the consul confounds and overwhelms even the tried audacity 
of the daring conspirator. You have felt, in reading the 
three following, that the arguments there used to overawe 
the wicked, confirm the good, and encourage the timid, aie 
of such a character, and so urged, as irresistibly to make 
the mind of one man the mind of a whole people. The 
oration for Archias is the most polished, as that for Ccelius 
IB the most entertaining and witty, and that for Milo the 
most interesting and pathetic of his productions. The 
PhiUppics are so called from their resemblance to the invec- 
tives poured forth by Demosthenes against the insidious 
enemy of Athens. They are fourteen in niunber, and were 
all prepared in the interval between the murder of Caesar, 
and the defeat of Antony at Modena before his junction 
with Octavius. The burst of indignation in the second, 
(which, however, never was delivered,) where the orator 
dwells upon the offer of a diadem to Caesar at the festival of 
the LupercaUa, and describes Antony's debauch at the once 
classic villa of Terentius Yarro, and takes occasion firom his 
purchase of the goods of Pompey, to contrast him with that 
former favorite of the people, throughout full of fire and 
force, is wound up with the noble declaration, ^ Contempsi 
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Gatilins gladios, non pertimescam iuoe." The fourteenth 
Philippic is the finest of the number. Antony had been 
defeated at Modena, and was supposed to have been finally 
overcome. The consuls Hirtius and Pansa, however, had 
fallen in the engagement. The detestable character of the 
vanquished foe — the rewards due to the surviving victors — 
the honors to be paid the dead — the thanksgiving to be ren- 
dered the immortal gods, are all subjects of an animating 
nature, discussed with surpassing eloquence. The funeral 
panegyric of the dead, is the noblest monument ever raised 
by human genius to the memory of the brave. In view of 
such a reward, we are indeed ready to exclaim, with the 
excited orator, '^ O fortunata mors, quee, naturae debita, pro 
patria est potissimum reddita." 

Such are the most conspicuous records left us of the elo- 
quence of Cicero. To pronounce his eulogy aright, would 
require a genius equal to his own. The humblest, however, 
may, according to his capacity, admire even the greatest 
The talents of Cicero were by nature of the highest order. 
He was inspired with the loftiest conceptions of eloquence, 
and haunted by an image of perfection which urged him 
constantly forward in the race of improvement. His heart 
swelled with patriotism; and was dilated with the most mag- 
nificent conceptions of the glory of Rome. His feelings were 
themselves by nature enthusiastic, and capable of great addi- 
tional excitement through thc.rqedium of his excessive vanity. 
He was, above all orators, learned in philosophy and Utera- 
ture ; and possessed an admirable facility ih introducing and 
communicating his knowledge. From his Grecian nurse, 
too, he had imbibed the copiousness of Plato, the sweetness 
of Isocrates, and the force of the great adversary of Philip. 
In every thing that concerned delivery, he had exercised him- 
self as much as Demosthenes ; though we are not told that 
he confined himself to a cave, like the Athenian, or addressed 
himelf to the waves on the sea-shore. Thus provided by 
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Music was substituted for conversation, Mr. Sniith gave an 
original song, full of humor and variety. Mr. Moore was in- 
duced to seat himself at the piano, and indulged his friends 
with two or three of his own Irish melodies. I cannot de- 
scribe to you his singing ; it is perfectly unique. The combi- 
nation of music, and of poetic sentiment, emanating from one 
mind, and glowing in the very countenance, and speaking in 
the very voice which that same mind illuminates and directs, 
produces an effect upon the eye, the ear, the taste, the feeUng, 
the whole man in short, such as no mere professional excel- 
lence can at all aspire to equal. His head is cast backward, 
and his eyes upward, with the true inspiration of an ancient 
bard. His voice, though of little compass, is inexpressibly 
sweet. He realized to me, in many respects, my conception! 
of the poet of love and wine ; the refined and elegant, though 
voluptuous Anacreon. The modem poet has more sentiment 
than the Greek ; but can lay no claim, (what modem author 
can ?) to the same simplicity and purity of taste. His genius, 
however, is more versatile. The old voluptuary complains 
of his inability to celebrate a warlike theme ; his lyre will 
not obey the impulse of his will. But the author of the 
Fire Worshippers gave us, in the course of the evening, an 
Irish rebel's song, which was absolutely thrilling. Anacreon 
was, however, afterwards restored to us in a drinking song, 
composed to be sung at a convivial meeting of an associa- 
tion of gendemen. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch, without saying a few 
words of my host. He is a good looking man, with a pre- 
occupied and anxiouis air. This gives way, however, to 
true Scottish sense and cordiality in conversation. He has 
a strong understanding, and a good memory ; and is exceed- 
ingly interesting from the long intercourse which he has 
maintained with, and the intimate knowledge he possesses, 
of all the eminent Uterary characters of the age. The 
memoirs of himself and his times, would be invaluable. 
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He has been the Msecenas of his day ; and, though not the 
fiavorite of an emperor, has conferred more substantial re- 
wards on merit, than even the distinguished Roman. Such 
has been his UberaUty, that, though millions have passed 
through his hands, he is, I am told, by no means exorbitantly 
rich. 



WESTMINSTER HALL— THE HOUSE OF COMMONS— 
THE COURT OF KING^S BENCH. 

Westminster Hall is built upon the site of an ancient 
palace of Edward the Confessor. The present building was 
erected by William Rufiis, and enlarged by Richard II. It 
has since undergone many repairs, alterations, and additions, 
which have created a considerable mass of buildings, with- 
out unity or system. Parts indeed are fine, but the effect of 
the whole is mean. This should not be so. The seat of 
the greatest legislature on earth ; of those courts of law and 
equity which have done more to illustrate and enforce the 
rights of things and persons, than all the speculations and 
all the practice of the whole world beside ; the citadel of 
English liberty and the temple of EngUsh justice ; should 
have something in its exterior corresponding with its essen- 
tial dignity. 

Yet the moral and intellectual associations of the place 
soon prevail, in a mind of any reflection, over the first im- 
pression of disappointment. Where indeed shall we look for 
a spot of earth so memorable for the conflicts of argument, 
the triumphs of eloquence, the decisions of reason ; so hal- 
lowed by resistance of oppression, by opposition to licentious- 
ness, by the gradual development of the true principles of 
constitutional freedom ; so consecrated by the memory of 
great and good men, by the exhibition of qualities and 
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Udents, which include all that is admirable and all that is 
venerable in our nature ? The Roman forum is dearer to 
the imagination, because its glories are departed. We always 
take sides against time and revolution, as the natiu^ ene- 
mies of our race ; and exalt to a higher place in our esteem, 
those objects over which they have swept with desolating 
fury. But the Roman forum never presented, in its brightest 
day, a spectacle so delightful to the eye of reason, as the 
precincts of Westminster daily and hourly afford. The 
preetor was an absolute judge ; the conscript fathers were 
aristocratic tyrants. If we limit ourselves, it is true, to the 
contemplation of great force energetically wielded and per- 
severingly directed to the attainment and preservation of 
universal dominion, we may give the preference to the 
deliberations of a Roman senate. But if we consider power 
as then only well employed, when emplo3'^ed within the 
restraints of justice ; as then only wisely and nobly used, 
when used especially indeed for the advantage of a single 
nation, but generally for the benefit of all mankind ; our 
conclusions will be directly the reverse. An American may 
naturally feel sometimes inclined to depreciate the generosity 
and wisdom of that assembly which sought to oppress his 
own country in its infancy ; but even he should remember, 
that great popular bodies are liable sometimes to be misled ; 
and that even at that unhappy period, the voices of a Chat- 
ham and a Burke, the best and brightest of their day, weie 
incessantly raised in a tone of indignant remonstrance. 

The hall itself,' properly so called, is avast apartment, 
with a Gothic vaulted roof, two hundred and seventy feet 
in length, by twenty-four in breadth, and ninety in height 
Except at the coronation feasts, and sometimes at state trials, 
it is now seldom used. It serves merely as a vestibule, from 
which the courts open on the right, and avenues lead to 
the House of Commons and Lords on the left. 

The House of Commons, since the tunc of Edward VI., 
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has sat in St Stephen's chapel ; whose sculptured walls and 
Fault, however, have been so covered by wainscoting and 
a flat ceiling, that it has lost entirely its ancient form. It is 
now an oblong, and not very lofty, apartment ; surrounded 
on three sides by a gallery, in size scarcely sufficient to 
accommodate its six hundred and fifty-eight members, 
although the side galleries ai'e appropriated to them, and 
they are seated very closely together. A series of cushioned 
benches, with low backs, surrounds the room on all sides, 
leaving a vacant space in the centre, at one end of which 
is the speaker's elevated chair, and immediately below the 
table of the three clerks. The lowest bench on the speaker's 
right, is called the Treasury bench, on which the ministers 
are generally seated. The benches on the left are occupied 
by the members of the opposition. 

The speaker wears a full-bottomed wig and gown. The 
members appear in their ordinary costume, and, although 
the sessions of the house do not commence until 4 p.m., in 
morning dresses. Except in addressing the house, they 
generally wear their hats. If I were permitted to criticize, I 
should complain of want of dignity in their appearance and 
behaviour. If the orator be eminent, and deliver himself to 
the purpose, they applaud by cries of " hear ! hear ! " which 
become occasionally deafening. According to the cause 
which he advocates, the applause comes fi-om one side or 
the other of the house. If he be absurd, they scruple not 
to burst into a laugh. If the orator be merely tolerable, the 
members amuse themselves with moving fi'om place to 
place, talking, etc. If he be tedious, they drown his voice 
by coughing. If the debate be protracted, they vociferate for 
the question ; and on putting the question, when the speaker 
orders strangers to withdraw, they second his command with 
tumultuous outcries, " withdraw ! withdraw \ " Such a sys- 
tem of parliamentary manners appears to me, not only 
undignifiedi but in feet injurious to freedom of debate, and 

VOL. II. 34 
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the principle of representation itself. Were the House of 
Commons a mere school of oratory, perhaps the high-handed 
criticism there adopted might be of use in restraimng the 
tiresome enunciation of vapid conmion-places, and checkiDg 
the crude sallies of ignorant presumption. But when iht 
consideration is introduced, that each member of that house 
is sent thither in his representative capacity to espouse and 
vindicate the interests of his constituents, it becomes obvious 
that it is an invasion, not only of his rights, but of the rights 
of those who sent him, to deny him the privilege of conmiu- 
nicating facts and suggestions, perhaps of a local nature, 
and therefore known to no one so well as to himself. Be- 
cause his manner is tedious and disagreeable, or even pert 
and presuming ; because his language is not polished to 
the highest degree of classic purity and perfection ; because 
a mispronounced word, or a puerile remark may now and 
then excite the ridicule of his hearers; are these reasons 
for depriving his constituents of the services of him whom 
they have chosen, in the exercise of a constitutional, unde- 
niable, and sovereign prerogative ? 

The Court of King's Bench sits in a small apartment in 
Westminster HaU. There is no accommodation for specta- 
tors except a narrow passage in which they may stand ; and 
a small gallery in the rear, where, however, the voice of the 
speaker cannot be heard, nor any thing be seen of him ex- 
cept his back. The benches are filled almost exclusively by 
barristers. The court is composed of four judges, in full-bot- 
tomed wigs ; that is, wigs which hang down three or four 
inches below the chin and almost meet in front. The rest 
of their costume is grave and becoming ; consisting of a black 
robe with an ermine cape and flowing bands. I^rd Tenter- 
den, the chief justice, is a fine thoughtful looking man, with 
regular features and worn and faded complexion ; who re- 
alizes, by his appearance of attention, candor, and anxiety, 
our best conceptions of the character of « judge. Justice 
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Baillie has a countenance still more strongly marked by lines 
of thought. Littledale is dignified, but not remarkable ; while 
the prominent bright dark eyes of the somewhat corpulent 
Park exhibit a vivacity and acuteness, which I am told are 
characteristic of the man. 

The barristers are habited in gowns, bands, and ordinary 
wigs, and are seated before the judges, on an ascending series 
of benches. They are very numerous in their attendance — 
a hundred, at least, being ordinarily present. On the lowest 
bench are placed the king's counsel, the attorney-general ii> 
the centre. That elevated post is at present filled by Sir 
James Scarlett, a man whose eminence in his profession does 
honor to the office. He is a tall and remarkably stout, portly 
man, with a broad, sanguine countenance, and features 
which, though small in proportion to his frame and face, are 
yet well and accurately formed. A |)erpetual smile lurks 
around his lijw, whicli is remarkably intelligent, and, though 
sarcastic, pleasant. His mode of speaking is animated, \vith- 
out being impas^Jiollod : his voic^ is not strong, but is natural 
in its intonations : he gesticulates with his body as well as 
with his hands, seeming to follow with the whole man the 
direction of thought and the impulse of feeling. He is fluent 
in speech, clear and concise in argument : remarkable saga- 
city I should consider his distinguishing characteristic. 

Mr. Brougham is justly celebrated for higher qualities : his 
great attribute is force. In person he is remarkably contrasted 
with his rival. Taller than the attorney-general, yet he would 
not probably measure one-third of his circumference. His 
face is long and lank, his mouth drawn downward, and sur- 
rounded with deei)-indented furrows. The outline of the 
lower part of his nose is a small segment of a circle ; which 
is distorted, however, from time to time, into a variety of less 
regular curves, by a nervous twitching, of which he seems to 
be altc^ether insensible. The face upon the whole, however, 
is harmonious, consistent with itself, and powerfully intel- 
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in all, were graduated. The examination of the competitors 
for honors, takes in almost the whole of pure and mixed 
mathematics ; and undoubtedly requires, in those who sustain 
it, considerable talent, and the most laborious previous study. 
But it is exclusively mathematical ; no other subject is even 
touched on. In justice I ought to add, that one balance 
against the preponderance of mathematics exists in the &ct, 
that prizes of considerable value are in the gift of both of the 
colleges and the university, for proficiency in classical and 
other studies. 

As there are no fellowships in our American colleges, you 
may, perhaps, be gratified by some account of them as they 
exist here. In this university, there are about one hundred 
and fifty fellowships, attached to the different colleges, most 
of which are given on examination, and to merit only. 
They vary in value, firom one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds a year, besides free commons and apartments. 
They are held during life, or until marriage. Many of the 
occupants become tutors of colleges, private tutors, ice. ; but 
nothing is absolutely required of them. Much has been said 
of the indolence of the fellows ; of their disposition to quarrel, 
and petty intrigue ; and of their fondness for guzzling ale, 
tippling port, and playing whist. Such things were. Nay, 
sij;ice such are the natural consequences of a want of ambi- 
tion to be useful or distinguished, a want of occupation, and 
a want of that most practical stimulant, ^lire necessity, such 
things doubtless are. The cases, however, are unfirequent 
The fellows to whom I had the honor to be introduced, were 
men of a different stamp. They were gentlemen, in the 
highest meaning of that high term ; and bore about them 
no traces of their somewhat monastic system. Their conver- 
sation smelt a little of the shop — was dbmetimes a little too 
mathematical, at least for me ; but was, throughout, the most 
purely intellectual that I have ever enjoyed. Their rhinianSy 
after a plain but well cooked dinner on the dais of their 
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coilege-hall, either in the commou sitting-room, or in the 
apartments of some individual member, left upon my mind 
a delightful impression. It was such as Uterary society 
should be, composed only of men of real learning ; of friends, 
confiding in the mutual esteem entertained by all, undis- 
turbed by impudent quacks, or ambitious pretenders. I have 
always pitied a man of letters, drawn into a house, for the 
purpose of being drawn out for exhibition. Such men are 
at home only with their equals. 

The dining-haUs are, most of them, noble apartments. 
The fare is plain, but well cooked, and attended by potations 
of excellent ale. The services in chapel, particularly in the 
evening, are very imposing, from the long lines of lights and 
surpUced students. The dresses of the students are beautiful 
and becoming. Fellow-commoners, that is, those who pay 
higher, dine at the table with the fellows, wear gowns, barred 
on the sleeves with gold or silver ; and caps, with gold or 
silver tassels. The fellow-commoners of Trinity wear blue 
and silver gowns ; the others, black and gold. Noblemen 
wear full sleeves ; and have the high privilege of wearing 
hats instead of caps. There is more in these dresses than 
at first meets the eye. The obUgation to wear them at all 
times, is enforced by very high penalties. The dress acts 
upon the wearer's esprit du corps^ inducing him to maintain 
the respectability of the body to which he belongs, and also 
keeps before his eyes the fear of detection. The mode of 
conferring degrees at Cambridge, continues the old form of 
feudal homage. The candidate kneels, and places his hands 
between those of the vice-chancellor. The ceremony is 
accompanied by a truly English salutation. If the individual 
be popular, or admired, the senate-house rings, as he advances, 
with the acclamations of his companions. 
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LONDON-A LITERARY PARTY. 

I DINED, yesterday, with a very distinguished party, at 
Mr. M*****'8, consisting of Moore, Lockhart, Washington 
Irving, Smith, one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses, 
and other beaux esprits ; Mitchell, the translator of Aristo- 
phanes ; and some others, of less name and fame. The 
first is, certainly, a most unpoetical figure. Nor is his coun- 
tenance, at first sight, more promising than his person. 
When you study it, however ; when you consider the height 
of the bald crown, the loftiness of the receding pyramidal 
forehead ; the marked, yet expanded and graceful lines of 
the mouth ; above all, when you catch the bright smile and 
the brilliant eye-beam, which accompany the flashes of his 
wit and the sallies of his fancy ; you forget, and are ready 
to disavow your former impressions. To Moore, Lockhart 
offers a strong and singular contrast. Tall, and slightly, but 
elegantly formed, his head possesses the noble contour, the 
precision and harmony of outline, which distinguish classic 
sculpture. It possesses, too, a striking effect of color, in a 
complexion pale, yet pure, and hair black as the raven's 
wing. Though his countenance is youthful, (he seems 
scarce more than thirty) yet I should designate reflection as 
the prominent, combined expression of that broad, white 
forehead ; those arched and pencilled brows ; those retired, 
yet full, dark eyes ; the accurately chiselled nose ; and com- 
pressed, though curved lips. His face is too thin, perhaps, 
for mere beauty ; but this defect heightens its intellectual 
character. Our distinguished countryman is of about the 
ordinary height, and rather stout in person. His hair is 
black, and his complexion ^^ sicklied o'er with the pale cast 
of thought." His eyes are of a pale color : his profile ap- 
proaches the Grecian, and is remarkably benevolent and 
contemplative. Mr. Smith carries a handsome, good-natured 
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countenance ; and Mr. Mitchell's physiognomy, though not 
handsome, is, at least, amiable. 

The conversation at dinner consisted chiefly in the relation 
of anecdotes. To my great disappointment, no discussion 
of any length or interest took place. It must be admitted 
that the anecdotes were select, and told with infinite wit and 
spirit. Many of them, I doubt not, were the inventions of 
the narrators. Such seemed to be peculiarly the case with 
those of Mr. Moore and Mr. Smith ; who, though seated at 
different ends of the table, frequently engaged each other 
from time to time, in a sort of contest for superiority. This 
contest, however, was still carried on in the same way. Both 
tried only which could relate the most pungent witticism, or 
tell the most amusing story. The subjects of the anecdotes 
in general were extremely interesting. Lord Byron, and 
other eminent men, with whom the speakers had been or 
were famiUar, were frequently brought upon the stage. Mr. 
Lockhart meantime, though he seemed to enjoy the plea- 
santries of others, contributed none of his own. Whatever 
he did say, was in a Scottish accent, and exhibited strong 
sense and extensive reading. Mr. Irving seems to be one of 
those men, who, like Addison, have plenty of gold in their 
pockets, but are almost destitute of ready change. His 
reserve, however, is of a strikingly different character from 
that of the Editor of the Quarterly. The one appears the 
reserve of sensibiUty ; the other that of thought The taste 
of the one leads him apparently to examine the suggestions 
of his own mind with such an over scrupulosity, that he 
seldom gives them utterance. The reflection of the other 
is occupied in weighing the sentiments expressed, and sepa- 
rating the false from the true. Mr. Irving is mild and bland, 
even anxious to please. Mr. Lockhart is abstracted and cold, 
almost indifferent 

On returning to the drawing-room, the scene was changed, 
though the great actors remained in part at least the same. 
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Contemporary with Virgil, and his equal in celebrity, lived 
the great lyric poet of the Romans. Lyric poetry, we have 
seen, was cultivated with success by Catullus under the re- 
public. Horace now took up the lyre, and touched its strings 
with surpassing mastery. He was bom in 689 at Yenusium, 
a town on the confines of Apulia and Lucania. His fiEUh^* 
was a freed-man, and possessed a farm on the banks of the 
Aufidus. When the poet was ten years old, his father sold 
the farm and came to the capitol, where he was made col- 
lector of imposts. The poet was educated at Rome in a 
manner becoming a patrician, and was afterwards sent to 
complete his studies at Athens. He was there on the arrival 
of Brutus and Cassius in Greece, and immediately joined 
their army. At Philippi he confesses that he threw away 
his shield and fled (Od. H. 7.) ; but the very frankness of 
the confession serves to show that he did not probably run 
away before the general rout In 716 at the age of twenty- 
seven he was recommended and presented to Maecenas by 
Virgil, and soon after received into his intimate acquaintance. 
They were not only patron and poet, but tender friends. 
Virgil and Propertius were able poets ; Hcnrace was also a 
man of the world, delightful for his wit and cheerful temper. 
He attended Msecenas on most of his expeditions, had a 
place at his table, and refused for his sake the post of secre- 
tary, offered by the emperor. His mode of life was thorough- 
ly epicure€UQ, devoted to literary ease and tranquil pleasures, 
and divided between Rome, his Tiburtine villa, and his Sa- 
bine farm. 

His works are generally divided into odes, epodes, satires, 
and epistles. His odes are various in their nature and mer- 
it ; now partaking of the convivial mirth or amorous breath- 
ings of Anacreon, and now emulating the heroic strains of 
. Pindar himself. He borrowed very largely from the Greeks, 
especially from Alcseus, Pindar, and Sappho. Some of his 
odes indeed, are mere translations ; others are parodies ; and 
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all bear the impress of Greek origin. His occasional odes 
are probably the most original. His erotic compositions are 
generally in a light and wanton strain. His convivial and 
social odes are usually gay, but interspersed also with les- 
sons of wisdom. His moral odes are forcibly directed against 
the luxury and corruptions of the age ; and endeavor to re- 
store the ancient purity of manners and reverence for religion. 
The political odes owe little to the Greek, and refer to the most 
prominent events of Roman history. They breathe a spirit of 
wisdom, moderation and humanity, while they are themselves 
instinct with all the fire of genius. Horace has been extolled 
in all ages for his delicacy of thought, accuracy and anima- 
tion of description, and harmony of versification. He is pecu- 
liarly celebrated, however, for that inimitable grace, that " cu- 
riosa felicitas," which makes every line that he has written 
appear the best possible, both in conception and expression. 
The epodes are written in iambic verse, and are chiefly invec- 
tives in the coarse style of Archilocus. In satire Horace is 
entirely original. His style is purified firom the grossness of 
Lucilius by the refinement of the age in which he lived ; 
and license is restrained in him by the influence of an abso- 
lute government. A wide field however was still left open 
for the satiric poet There existed no comedy to stand in 
competition with his delineations, while the aflectations of a 
luxurious, and the fallacies of a philosophic age, furnished 
ample materials for the exercise of wit. Accordingly the sa- 
tires of Horace aflbrd the most complete and amusing pic- 
ture of the manners induced by the increase of wealth, the 
loss of liberty, and the introduction of a splendid court He 
manifests in them also a quick perception of character, and a 
wide acquaintance both with books and men. His character- 
istic ease and good humor still distinguish him, even in the 
exercise of his satiric wit The epistles are supposed by some 
to have been originally comprehended in the same work with 
the satires, all being comprised under the title of Semumea. 
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They are, however, essentially distinct; Each epistle seems 
to have been written for the entertainment, instruction, or re- 
formation of a friend. They are chiefly ethical or critical 
The Ars Poetica is of the latter class. It has been disputed 
whether this celebrated work was intended as a desultory 
composition or systematic treatise ; whether it referred lo a 
single species of poetry, or the art in general. The opinion 
of Bishop Hurd is, that it refers solely to the drama ; and he 
maintains that when examined with this view, it is a regular 
well conducted piece. Wieland, however, conjectures that 
this work was composed at the desire of Piso, the fether, in 
order to dissuade his elder son from indulging his inclina- 
tion for writing poetry, for which he probably was but ill 
qualified, by exposing the disgrace which attends bad poets, 
and by pointing out the difiiculties of the art ; which Horace 
has accordingly done under the semblance of instructing him 
in its precepts. The critical \vritings of Horace are esteem- 
ed by Hurd, the best and most exquisite of his productions. 
Without going so fer, we may confess that, as critical poems, 
though often imitated, they are still unrivalled. 

The origin of Latin Elegy has been already traced in two 
of the productions of Catullus. Tibullus was his earliest 
successor. The year when this poet was born is disputed. 
It occurred probably between 695 and 700, and took place 
at Rome. His own extravagance, and the confiscations of 
the triumvirate, reduced his property ; yet he seems to have 
had enough to Uve in comfort in his paternal villa at Pedum 
about twenty miles from Rome. Though fond of a retired 
life, his fiiendship for Messala induced him to attend that 
commander on several of his expeditions. He was endowed 
with elegant manners, and a handsome peiison, and devoted 
to that profligacy now so common among his degenerate 
countrymen. His health was always deUcate, and he died 
prematurely in 734. He fell upon evil times, when manners 
were univei-sally corrupt, and the Roman fidr especially. 
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even of the highest rank, were both licentious and venal. 
Disappointed alike in love and ambition, the acute feelings 
of the poet were rendered irritable, melancholy, and capri- 
cious. The traces both of the times and of his character 
are strongly marked in his works. His erotic elegies are 
the most numerous, and breathe in the most exquisite and 
touching language, the spirit of licentious yet complaining 
love. They afford a complete picture of a mind at once 
passionate and melancholy. Fear, hope, pride, and love, 
chase each other through his verse, all colored, however, by 
a prevailing tinge of sadness. His rural elegies exhibit de- 
lightful pictures of retirement, of a [K^asant's happiness, and 
the employments of a country life. His devotional elegies 
are chiefly addressed to the rustic and domestic deities. His 
panegyrics are lalx)red and pedantic. The soul of Tibiillus 
was attuned to sadness. His most mournful notes, like those 
of the nightingale, are the sweetest. He loves to complain, 
to accumulate melancholy images, to dwell and expatiate 
even on the subjects of death, the grave, and the agony of 
bereaved friends. He was born at Rome, and is truly Roman 
in his verse. He borrowed from no Grecian source ; and 
his mistress was his only muse. 

Propertius, who next succeeds, was born in Umbria about 
the year 700. He was of an eiiuestrian family ; but lost 
his property in his boyhood by its partition among the sol- 
diery. Coming to Rome, he soon attracted the attention of 
Maecenas ; who assigned him a house in his own gardens, 
and favored him with his friendship. The circumstances of 
his biography are little known ; and the period of his death 
is undetermined. His whole life was devoted to licentious 
love, and his genius to the celebration of his passion. His 
first three books are almost entirely erotic. His last is chiefly 
heroical and didactic, its subjects being drawn from Roman 
history and feble. The concluding elegy of this book of his 
works is called the "dueeu of Elegies." It represents 

VOL. II. 39 
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Cornelia, a noble Roman matron, as standing before the 
judgment seat of Minos, and casting a glance backward. 
She consoles her husband suid mother, and exhorts her 
daughter to persevere in a life of virtue and chastity, in a 
manner at once pathetic and sublime. Propertius is an 
imitator of the Greeks ; and carries his learning and fertility 
of allusion to an extreme which is even pedantic. He is less 
passionate and natural, more ambitious and elaborate, than 
Tibullus. At the same time, he excels his predecessor in 
richness of fancy, power of thought, and vehemence of ex- 
pression. Though inferior therefore to Tibullus in elegiac 
verse, he might perhaps have rivalled even Virgil in the 
epic had he followed the recommendation of Moecenas, and 
courted the fisivors of Calliope, rather than those of a terres- 
trial mistress. 

Ovid was bom in 711, at Sulmo in the Abruzzo, about 
ninety miles from Rome. He was of an equestrian family, 
and in his boyhood was taken to the capital for education. 
He was destined for the bar, and practised with success the 
art of oratory in the schools of the rhetoricians. In doe 
time he went to Athens to complete his education, and after- 
wards visited the principal cities of Asia. On his return he 
went through some of the lower judicial offices ; but the 
death of his brother opening to him the prospect of a com- 
petent fortune, he abandoned the law and resigned himself 
to his original inclination for verse. He lived, like Horace, 
in the world, enjoyed the society of men of letters, received 
the countenance of Messala and Fabius, and for sometime 
basked in the sunshine of court favor. At the age of fifty* 
one, however, having survived all the great poets who had 
adorned the earlier part of the reign of Augustus, he was 
suddenly banished to a remote corner of the empire. The 
cause of his exile is a matter of dispute. It probably was 
his accidental detection of Julia, the granddaughter of 
Augufltucs in some disgraceful intrigue. Whatever was the 
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cause, the pretext was the licentiousness of his verse, parti- 
cularly in his Art of Love. The place of his banishment 
was on the shore of the Euxine, not far from the mouth of 
the Danube. Here he languished among barbarians, with- 
out books or society, without friend or companion, for nine 
long years ; and at length expired under these manifold 
hardships, at the age of sixty. His bones were buried in a 
foreign soil. 

Ovid commenced his poetical career with some attempts 
at heroic subjects, which, however, were soon abandoned. 
The earliest of his poems now extant, are forty-nine amatory 
elegies in the style of TibuUus and Propertius. They are 
called " Amores," and are almost a record of his own in- 
trigues. They are gay and wanton, frill of ingenious con- 
ceptions and graceful images, instinct and overflowing with 
life, and youth, and joy. The Heroides, also written in 
elegiac verse, and twenty-one in number, are epistles supposed 
to be addressed by the heroines of history or fable to the 
objects of their affections. Dido, and Ariadne, and Dejanira, 
and Sappho, give utterance to their distresses and emotions 
in passionate and pathetic soliloquies. The conception is cer- 
tainly ingenious, and is elociuently executed. The " de Arte 
Amandi," and the " de Rcmedio Amoris," partake of the 
character of the Amores, and exhibit throughout a prodi- 
gality of wit and the utmost exuberance of fancy. The 
" Fasti" is a poetic history of the origin and observance of 
the Roman festivals. The order of the work is regulated 
by the calendar, and the subject is little adapted to the dis- 
play of poetic genius. At the termination of the sixth book 
and month, the poet grew tired of his occupation. The 
Fasti exhibit great erudition, and contain occasionally pas- 
sages of remarkable ingenuity and beauty. The Tristia 
and the EpLstolse e Ponto, differ from each other merely in 
the circumstance, that the latter are addressed to his friends 
by name, while in the former, written during the earlier 
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years of his exile, nmnes were omitted for fear of the em- 
peror. They are descriptioiiifi of the hardships of his life, 
complaints of his manifold mortifications and sorrows, peti- 
tions to his friends to procure his recall from exile. In his 
other works he seldom reaches the lieart ; these, being the 
effusions of real feeling, affect it strongly. That stem 
monitor adversity, also purified the morals of the poet. I 
have hitherto abstained from mentioning his Metamorphoses, 
because they constitute the sole work not written in el^iac 
verse. They were composed just before his exile, and he 
had revised only the first three books at the time of that 
event. The last twelve never underwent any revision. The 
copiousness and variety of this celebrated work, its ingenuity 
of fiction, richness of ornament, and graces of style, the 
vivacity and exul)erance which flash or luxuriate on every 
page, have entitled it to that immortality which in his pero- 
ratio the author so proudly anticipates. It is not a task of 
nuich difficulty to estimate the merit of Ovid. His excel- 
lencies and his faults both lie upon the surface. He is the 
most lively, fluent, and brilliant of poets. He paints instead 
of describing, and places every object distinctly before his 
reader. On the other hand, his wit often degenerates into 
conc4^its, and his fancy not seldom indulges in excessive 
ornament. His style too, wants the pruning hand of cor- 
rection. He exhibited in fact, great as was his genius, the 
first symptoms of that decline of taste which so rapidly took 
place after the Augustan ago. 

Of Gallus, who is ranked by duintiUan on a level with 
TibuUus, Propertius, and Ovid, as an elegiac poet, nothing 
now remains. 

The dramatic literature of the Augustan age has abo 
passed away, and left us no memorial. Ovid wrote a tragedy 
called Medea, and V^rius treated the subject of Thyestes. 
Both are highly- praised by Quintilian. The only comic 
aiitber ivas Melissus, whose productions were essentially 
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Roman. The taste of the day was not favorable to the 
drama. Like that of the preceding age, it continued to be 
attached to the mime and pantomime. 

The prose writings of the Augustan age are few in num- 
ber ; and, with a single exception, of no very distinguished 
merit. The exception alluded to is Livy. 

Livy, the prince of Roman historians, was bom at Padua, 
in the year 695, of a family of consular dignity and compe- 
tent estate. He was educated in his native province, and 
does not seem to have visited Rome until he was about to 
undertake his history, which he commenced somewhere 
between the years 725 and 730. Soon after his arrival, he 
composed some historical and philosophical tracts, which so 
pleased Augustus, that he assigned him apartments in the 
palace, and gave him access to all the archives of the state. 
For about twenty years, he continued to devote himself to 
his histoiy. On the death of Augustus, he retired to Padua, 
where he died, mature ui years and honors, in 770 or A. D. 
17, at the age of seventy-five. During life, every honor 
had been paid him by a grateful people, whose history he 
has immortahzed ; and at his death, statues were erected to 
his memory. His great work consisted of one hundred and 
forty, or, as some say, of one hundred and forty-two books ; 
of which only thirty-five are extant. The first ten books 
bring down the narrative within a few years of the enterprise 
of Pyrrhus. The ten succeeding books are wanting. The 
narrative again begins in the twenty-first book, with the 
second Punic war, and is continued up to the time when the 
Romans resolved on the third, comprehending, also, the 
Macedonian and Sjnrian contests. We have already seen, 
that the materials for early Roman history were exceedingly 
defective, and were not well employed by the first annalist, 
Pabius Pictor. Him Livy seems to have followed with 
unhesitating faith, without consulting the few original records 
that remained. He did not even take Polybius for his guide, 
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in the second Punic war, with which that judicious historian 
had been contemporary and familiar, though he seems to 
have relied on his authority for the incidents that occurred 
between tlie second and third Punic wars. Nor does he 
seem to have examined the archives of any of the other 
states of Italy, except his native Padua. Livy, in fact, is 
not an accurate historian. He makes many mistakes in the 
military art, is careless in chronology, and inconsistent in 
giving credit at one time to an annalist and withdrawing it 
at another. Livy has also been accused of partiality. Of 
one species of partiaUty he was undoubtedly guilty. He 
was too ambitious of the honor of his country. His grand 
object, in his great work, is to erect a monument to the glory 
of Rome. This design stands forth prominently in e?ery 
part, expands the soul and elevates the style of the £MUfaor, 
and communicates an epic dignity to the prose of history. 
By this absorbing desire, he is sometimes induced to palliate 
where he should condemii ; to condemn where he might 
excuse ; and betrayed into concealing the disasters of the 
state, into sending back Poisenna, discomfited, into Etniria, 
and introducing Camillus as the vanquisher of the Gauk 
Without ever inventing, his patriotism sometimes led him to 
prefer a favorable tradition to an unpalatable fiEict. 

Of that meaner partiality which concerns individuak or 
parties, no one has accused Imn. In his retirement at Padua, 
the student probably todc but Uttle interest in the contentions 
of the day, and thus escaped any strong political bias. 
Though fiotvored by Augustus, he sc<Niied to become the 
slave of his enmities. Such justice, indeed, did he do to the 
character of P(»npey, that he was styled Pampeianu9y by 
the emperor himself. CreduUty is frequently attributed to 
Livy ; but it must be remembered that his portents and his 
prodigies are given as characteristic of the superstitions of 
the age when they are said to have occurred, and are accom- 
panied by a general caution, and frequently by a particular 
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reservation. The moral and political instniction of Livy i» 
generaUy interwoven easily and skilfiilly with his discoiirse, 
or delivered in the speeches of his characters. His portraits 
are less elaborate than those of Sallust ; but are always 
pleasing, interesting, and finely marked. His style is spirited 
and eloquent; and, though diffuse, never languid. His 
choice of words is elegant, his expressions dignified, his pe- 
riods hannonious. The Patavinity attributed to him as a 
fault, by the fastidious and somewhat envious Asinius Pollio, 
has been propagated from pen to pen without ever having 
been explained. We may safely believe that it existed and 
exists no where but in the hypercritical brain of the original 
projector, and those who have caught up the assertion with- 
out knowing what it means. Upon the whole, then, we 
shall be inclined to leave Livy in possession of the title by 
which he is characterized in the beghining of this notice — 
the prince of Roman historians.* 



DECLINE OP LITERATURE UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

It is one of the most melancholy tasks to which mortaUty 
is subject, to watch the declining strength of those wIm> are 
near and dear ; to mark the fading cheek, the eye clouded 
with dimness, the hoary head, the diminished limb, the tot- 
tering form, where we have once exulted in the beauty and 
strength of a vigorous manhood. It is with similar sadness 
that we trace the decline of nations in power or in intellect. 
It b with similar regret that we lament that law of the uni- 
verse, that perpetual and inevitable destiny, which orders 



*Tlie IflM digtinyiUtied prote writers uf the Augustan age, noticed by thr 
bctiiMr, m bne omitted. 
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this decay " ut ad summum i)crducUB rursiis ad infimum 
velocius quidem quam asccndcbant rclalmntur." The causes 
of the decline of the Roman literature after the Augustan 
age, are numerous and vaiious. The most obvious is the 
loss of political freedom. The paternal reign of Augustus 
had been employed in cautiously strengthening the imperial 
power, so that it was transmitted to his successor an absolute 
and confirmed despotism. The connection between freedom 
and letters has been too often dwelt on to need explanation 
here. Literature has always withered beneath the touch of 
despotism. The character of the successors of Augustus 
gave new efficacy to this deadly influence. The gloomy 
Tiberius, the mad Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the ferocious 
Nero, and the savage Domitian, governed the empire of tlic 
world for almost a century, with an interruption only of 
fourteen years, which embraced the reigns of Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, and of Vespasian and Titus. The virtuous 
sway of Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonines, served for a 
time, it is true, to arrest the progress of decay ; but after 
them succeeded an alternation of t3rranny and anarchy, 
which shattered the frame of government, and speedily 
reduced the Roman people almost to their ancient barbarism. 
To the loss of freedom, we may add as another conspicu- 
ous corniptor, the loss of virtue. Vice, the offsprmg of igno- 
rance, cannot be the friend of letters. There never, probably, 
existed upon earth such a vortex of corruption as that which 
raged at Rome under the emperors. It swallowed up all 
pubUc and private principles. Allegiance was but a name, 
and patriotism a shadow. The fidth of promises was no 
bond, the obligation of gratitude no tie. Female virtue, that 
hallowed principle upon which are founded all the dearest 
relations of society, was scarcely expected in the successors 
of liUcretia and Cornelia. Honor and self-respect, those 
grand preservatives of the decencies, if not of the duties, 
were cast aside for the applauses of a mob or the &vor a[ a 
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profligate emperor. Treachery stole into the privacies of 
life ; infdirmers betrayed to the prison and the axe the few 
Tirtuous men that remained, dwelling like strangers among 
their kind. In such a state of things, it is obvious that lite* 
rature could not long survive. To these causes were added 
others more direct The influx of foreigners to the capital, 
and their control in learning, destroyed that pure urbanity 
of style on which the Romans, of the days of Cicero and 
Virgil, had so much prided themselves, and engrafted the 
conceits of France and Spain on the majestic trunk of Latin 
literature. The corruption of taste, besides, naturally ac- 
companied that of morals and government, and was even 
accelerated by additional causes. The public recitations, 
especially, by which authors were wont to publish their 
works, first introduced into Rome by PoUio, led to a desire 
of producing a momentary effect on an audience, instead of 
making a permanent impression on the public mind. Florid 
ornaments, an antithetic style, and a declamatory pomp, 
were the natural fruits of such a system ; and show them- 
selves even so early as in the works of Ovid. But from this 
general preamble, I hasten to a particular consideration of 
the authors of the period under review, dividing them as 
formerly into poetical and prose writers. 



LUCAN. 

LucAN, the nephew of Seneca, was the earliest as well as 
the most successful cultivator of epic poetry in what we have 
termed the imperial age. He was born of an equestrian 
liBunily, at Corduba, in Spain, A. D. 38, but brought to Rome 
in infeincy, and placed by his uncle about the person of Nero. 
By &vor of his school-fellow, he was made quttstor and 
augur. Their poetic rivalry, however, soon produced a 
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coolness between them, and Lucan was so daring as to win 
a prize from the emperor at a public recitation. *For this 
unprudence, he was forbidden in future to declaim in public 
Thus disaffected, he took part in the conspiracy of Piso ; and, 
being detected, gave up the names of his accomplices, among 
whom he included his own mother, Amicia. This basenesB 
did not save his life ; but only procured him a choice of the 
mode of his death. He opened his veins, and expired at the 
age of twenty-seven, A. D. 65. His combat of Hector and 
Achilles, written at the age of twelve years ; his Conflagra- 
tion of Rome; liis Saturnalia; and his tragedy, entided 
Medea — have all perished. His PharsaUa, in ten books 
alone remains. It can hardly be called an epic. It wants 
both unity and machinery. It is rather an historic poem. 
The subject is most noble : the victory achieved over the 
liberties of Rome. If the poem be sometimes inferior to the 
subject, we must remember that it was the work of a young 
man ; while we lament that a longer life did not enable liim 
to assume his proper rank by the side of the greatest poets 
of every age. His grand defect is want of unity of action : 
we find no single object in the poem. It begins with the 
origin of tlie strife between Cwsar and Fompey, and follows 
the order of chronology until it breaks off, unfinished, at the 
escape of Csesar in the attack on the Pharos at Alexandria. 
Another fault is his partiality. He exaggerates the virtues 
of Pompey, and is unjust to the great qualities of his rival 
His subject, though a noble one, was too modern. It was 
not sufficiently consecrated by age ; it was not yet veiled 
and magnified by the mists of antiquity ; it allowed no scope 
for the creations of fancy. The poem bears marks of a 
glowing and vigorous genius, and aboimds in noble and 
animating sentiments. His comparison of Pompey to the 
majestic but decaying oak, is one of the happiest touches of 
the poetic pencil. His Oato is a subHme personification of the 
Stoic philosophy, of which the poet was himself a disciple. 
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The faults- of his age are also those of Lucan. Excessive 
omament, pedantic learning, and declamatory pomp, chill 
the native fire, and veil the native sublimity of the poet 
His splendid but wild panegyric upon the infamous Nero, in 
the first )K)ok, where he entreats the emperor, upon his 
ascending the celestial courts and assuming his place among 
thft gods, to take care not to press too much upon the ex- 
treme parts of the sphere, but to fix his station in the centre, 
lest his divine weight should destroy the equipoise of the 
heavens, is an illustration at once of the brilliancy and ex- 
travagance of his imagination. 



SATIRIC POETRY OF THE EMPIRE. 
PERSIUS— JUVENAL. 

A CORRUPT age is the natural element of satiric verse. 
The general degeneracy of the Romans at this unhappy 
period, naturally excited the indignation of the few who 
continued attached to ancient manners, and preserved in 
their hearts, as in a sanctuary, the sacred fire of freedom. 
" Difficile est satyram non scribere," is the declaration of 
Juvenal. 

The first who gave vent to (his indignation in satiric 
verse, was Persius, who was born A. D. 34, of a distinguished 
equestrian family, at Volterra. He lived a retired and stu- 
dious life, remarkable for his modesty and domestic affection, 
and died at the early age of twenty-eight, under the reign 
of Nero. His satires were published after his death. They 
are contained in one book ; and, according to the modern 
division, are six in number. They are employed in ridiculing 
the ill-directed poetic mania of his age, the effeminacy of the 
Roman youth, the presumption of youthful governors ; and 
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in treating philosophic subjects of various kind^. In hiB 
satire on the age, he is too general. He lived, in fact, but 
little with his contemporaries. Tliough " among them,^ he 
was not '^ of them." The iniquities of his day .have stripped 
his satire of all the playfulness of Horace, and have conunu- 
nicated to it a gravity demanded by the occasion. The 
obscurity of his style is his grand defect. So great, ind^ 
is it, that but for the ancient scholiasts, he would be unin- 
telligible to a modern reader. His pure and elevated senti- 
ments, however, reward the labor necessary to discover them. 
Contemporary with Persius, lived Juvenal, a satirist of 
quite a different character. He was of humble birth, and 
came into the world about A. D. 42, at the httle town of 
Aquinium. He directed liis first satire, (now the seventh) 
at the age of forty, against the comedian Paris, the aU- 
powerful favorite of Domitian. The greater part of his 
satires were composed under the mild reigns of Trajan 
and Adrian, and then only recited in public. Adrian, who 
had a favorite comedian of his own, taking umbrage at a 
recitation of the above named satire against Paris, banished 
the poet at the age of eighty, under pretext of honoring him 
with the command of a legion stationed in Egypt or Libya. 
He died in exile.- Sixteen of his satires remain to us. They 
are directed against all the follies and vices of his age. 
They paint, in language of indignant abhorrence, the hy- 
pocrisy of its philosophers, the subserviency of its degraded 
senate, the insolence of the rich towards the poor, the con- 
temptuous behavior of their very patrons towards men of 
letters, the licentiousness, vanity and cupidity of the Roman 
fair, the obscene indulgences of the degenerate patricians, 
the luxury of the table, the baseness of parasites, the lax 
administration of law, the license and indolence of the sol- 
diery, the neglected education of the young, and the grasping 
avarice of the old. If we may judge of a man's character by 
his works. Juvenal was a man of the severest probity. His 
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satires breathe a glowiug love of virtue, and intense hatred 
of her opposite. He differs from and excels Persius, in that 
he did not borrow his arms from the schools, but from actual 
communion with the world. He himself reUes upon the 
indignation with which a knowledge of life had furnished 
him, for supplying all the defects of his genius. His manner 
is less easy and natural, but more pointed and severe, than 
that of Horace. The friend of Maecenas laughs at the follies 
of his age : the victim of Adrian frowns at the vices of his. 
Horace jpasses lightly from object to object : Juvelial observes 
a regular method, suggested, probably, by his habits as an 
orator. His style is full of energy and fire, though destitute 
of the graces of the Augustan poet. Gems of peerless lustre 
abound in his works, yet not unmixed with the glitter of 
fiedse ornament, so much encouraged by the taste of the age 
in which he lived. He has great force and dignity, a vivid 
and glowing fancy, an overpowering eloquence; yet he 
sometimes degenerates into inflation and obscurity. In his 
description of the profligacy of his contemporaries, there is 
a plainness and minuteness often oflensive to the delicacy 
of taste, and perhaps equally so to that of morals. A too 
minute and glowing picture of the licentiousness of his age, 
in all its monstrous yet seductive lineaments, was likelier to 
deprave than to reform. It would, therefore, have been 
better, had the champion of virtue left vice more enveloped 
in her pall, and confined himself to sketching, with a bold 
and indignant hand, a dark outline of her features. 
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TACITUS. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus, one of the brightest ornaments 
of Roman Uterature, was born in the year of our Lord 60. 
His family was plebeian ; but his virtue, genius and eloquence 
raised him to the highest honors of the state. He was praetor 
under Domitian, and consul under Nerva. The year of his 
death is unknown. It is certain, how^ever, that he Uved 
some years in the second century. His first work was the 
Ufe of his father-in-law, Julius Agricola, and was published 
A. D. 98. It is the noblest tribute to the memory of an 
individual ever paid by the pen of history. One knows 
scarcely which to admire most ; the great and amiable cha- 
racter of the hero, or the trutli, sensibility and dignity which 
pervade the work of the biographer. His second work was 
his treatise, " De Moribus Germauorum." It is a poUtical 
and geograpliical description of that part of Germany which 
was known to the Romans. In his geography, Tacitus is 
incorrect: his moral descriptions are accurate and hving 
pictures. In his' old age, and under tlie reign of Trajan, 
Tacitus composed two great historical works, which, unfor- 
tunately, have come to u? m a mutilated state. The first 
was a history of his own times, *• Historiarum libri," com- 
mencmg with the accession of Galba, and ending with the 
death of Domitian, embracing thus a space of twenty-nine 
years. The work must have been voluminous, as the first 
four and part of the fifth books, which remain to us, cover a 
space of httle more than a year. He next composed his 
Annales, in sixteen books, containing the history of Rome 
from the death of Augustus to that of Nero. The first four 
books, part of the fifth, the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
the greater portion of the fourteenth, remain to us, containing 
the reign of Tiberius, the end of that of Claudius, and al- 
most the whole of that of Nero. 
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Tacitus came to the task of history with a niind nourished 
from infancy by all that was great in the productions of 
repubUcan Rome, glowing with patriotism, and vividly 
alive to the recollections of ancient virtue; with a spirit 
which scorned every servile sentiment, disdained the luxury, 
effeminacy, and profligacy of his age, and mourned, with 
the profound feehng which belongs to great minds, over the 
corruption and degeneracy of his country. To this moral 
fitness for his task, he added a penetrating genius,- which 
kx)ked at once into the motives of men, and ha» disclosed, 
to the abhorrence of posterity, the most secret intentions of 
tyranny ; a judgment, which discerned the connection of 
causes and effects, and found means to illustrate it to others ; 
an imagination, which supphed for every picture the richest 
colors, and outlines the most striking and sublime ; a wit, 
which, always preserving the dignity of history, yet well 
knew how to chastize the vices and the follies of mankind. 
This assemblage of quaUties and talents w^as adorned by all 
that art could bestow. Master of all the richness and all the 
energy of his language, he imprints, perhaps, more deeply 
than any otlier author, his sentiments and thoughts upon 
the very soul of his reader. His pen has the graphic power 
of the pencil ; and he paints not to the imagination metely, 
but to the heart His mind was as rich in the treasures of 
philosophy as of history ; and, without interrupting the 
course of the nanative, his sententious periods overflow with 
the hving oracles of wisdom. His style is more concise even 
than that of Sallust. Often, it should seem, language fails 
in expressing the crowd of ideas that flows in upon his mind. 
His sentences frequently suggest only the elements of specu- 
lation, upon which the sagacity of the reader may expatiate. 
This mode of vsnriting has led to a Uttle occasional obscurity, 
his only fault. But the obscurity of Tacitus is like the duller 
surbjce of a diamond in its native state : penetrate the outer 
covering, and the gem within is always precious, pure, and 
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brilliant According to the best authorities, Tacitus also 
wrote the celebrated dialogue, ^^ de Claris Oratoribus, sive de 
causis corrupt® eloquentisBi" by some ascribed to duindlian, 
and by others to the younger Pliny. The principal subject 
of the dialogue is a comparison of ancient and modem orators, 
together with a development of the causes of the decline of 
eloquence since the repubUc. Though written by Tacitus 
in his youth, it ia full of ingenious and profound remarks, 
and decisions of great value in literary history. I have 
dwelt, perhaps, too long upon the merits of this extraordinary 
man. The fault, however, is surely most excusable. His 
works are the last and most beautiful oasis in the desert we 
are traversing : his moral grandeur and Uterary excellence 
are like palm-trees, rising beside the last fountain of the arid 
waste, refreshing with grateful shade, and delighting by 
their vigorous growth and lofty elevation. 



ITALIAN LITERATURE. 



THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN ITALY. 

We have traced the rise and progress of one Italian liter- 
ature. We have left its ancient scat and citadel in the hands 
of ignorant barbarians, and its territories occupied by succes- 
sive hordes mingled with each other, like the wave that fol- 
lows wave upon the seashore, once separate but soon con- 
founded. We have seen the language of Cicero and Virgil 
decline from its pristine purity, and finally yield to the dia- 
lects of the invaders, as the former masters of the world 
had yielded to their arms. Let us not suppose, however, 
Uiat a language entirely new was substituted. A great num- 
ber of words indeed was introduced by the conquerors ; by 
fiir the greater number still belonged to the conquered. 
Their inflections and terminations of course were materially 
changed by the barbarous terms with which they were uni- 
ted, and the barbarous organs by which they were pronoun- 
ced. It was long before this new language acquked either 
universahty or stability. Almost every village had its Teu- 
tonic chief, and formed for itself a medium of commxmication 
constituting a peculiar dialect To this very day the idioms 
of Lodi and Pavia, places within sight of Milan, diflfer mate- 
rially from each other, and from that of the capital. To 
ripen and mellow these uncouth and discordant tongues into 
the soft and classic language of modem Italy, required the 
lapse of centuries. Nor were all these centuries stages of 
progressive improvement The genius of Charlemagne at 
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one time shone forth as the harbinger of day to benighted 
and troubled Europe : but it proved only a meteor's bright- 
ness, and on its extinction the gloom was deeper than be- 
fore. The period that elapsed between the eighth and 
twelfth centuries has been appropriately called the dark ages ; 
and is perhaps the most melancholy era in human history. 
It was a period of barbarism without those generous and 
lofty qualities which usually distinguish a barbarous age ; a 
period of corruption without that refinement of manners 
under which it has been said that ^' vice itself loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness ;" a period of profound and 
wide-spread ignorance, where religion itself seemed to lend 
her aid in " darkening the eyes of the understanding.^ Per- 
sons of the highest rank and most exalted station, belted 
knights and crowned kings, could not read nor write ; many 
of the clergy did not understand the breviary which they 
were obliged daily to recite ; some of them could scarcely 
read it. The few laws and contracts deemed important 
enough to undergo the laborious process of being reduced to 
writing, were in a rude jargon called Latin. One or two 
rough soldier's songs in the same dialect are still presened. 
The feudal system, then identified with the very soil of 
Europe, threatened to render interminable this state of intel- 
lectual and moral death. But a resurrection of intellect 
was at hand ; and " Italy was tlie first to cast away 
her shroud." 

Our time will allow us only to glance at the causes which 
contributed to the revival of learning. 

Among these causes has generally been classed the insti- 
tution of Chivalry, which originated sometime during the 
latter part of the dark ages. The place of its origin is un- 
certain; but it soon spread itself throughout Europe. It 
was an institution which may be compared with the ar- 
chitecture of tlie period in which it arose — ^fimtastic and ir- 
regular, but imposing and magnificent Its members were 
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exclusively knights, sworn under circumstances of profound 
solemnity to be the champions of the clergy, the protectors 
of women, and the redressors of wrong. The order was 
patronized by the church and favored by the fair : nobility 
aspired to the honor of knighthood as the highest attain- 
ment ; and even royalty itself felt no degradation in receiv- 
ing it at the hands of the subject. Its religion was honor, 
and its law the sword. Yet the tendencies of this institution 
to refine the temper of barbarians, and to check the turbu- 
lence of a corrupt and ferocious age, cannot be disputed. 
Knightly honor was, perhaps, a better substitute for reUgion 
than the superstition of the day, and the sword of chivalry 
a surer protection than feudal laws. But it is not perceived 
that it had any direct influence to promote the revival of let- 
ters. Knight-errantry has been the subject, otlencr than the 
patron, of song. It had, it is true, its pomiK)us festivals, its 
jousts, and its tilts, where l>cauty looked on to animate the 
contests of valor, and where feats of personal strength dex- 
terity and courage were displayed, that might vie in prowess 
even with the Grecian games. But where were the exhibi- 
tions of cultivated mind, the treasures of historic lore, the 
effusions of inspired poetry, that could lead the taste of the 
refined Gibbon " to prefer a Gothic tournament to the Olym- 
pic games of classic antiquity ?" 

The first light that shone on Italy was from the south. As 
early, indeed, as the time of Charlemagne, a college had 
been established at Salerno, under the auspices of that mo- 
narch, for instruction in medical science. The institution, it 
is true, sank for a time into decay : but nevertheless, the 
southern extremity of the Italian peninsula seems never to 
have been completely enveloped in the darkness common to 
the rest of Europe. It was politically connected, at least in 
name, with the Greeks ; and had from its local situation the 
benefit of intercourse with the Saracens, then a people com- 
paratively enlightened and polished. Amalfi, which claims 
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the honor of being the place where tlie pandects of JustiniaD 
were afterwards discovered and the mariner's compass in- 
vented, was a city of wealth, where even the refined luxu- 
ries of the east were not unknown. About the middle of 
the eleventh centiu*y, Robert of Normandy, surnamed Guis- 
card, from his extraordinary sagacity, passed the Alps as a 
solitary pilgrim, and associating with himself a band of Ita- 
Han rovers, made himself master of Apulia and Calabria, 
now forming parts of the kingdom of Naples. The decayed 
college at Salerno was revived under the patronage of the 
Norman adventurer. Constantine, an African christian, 
who had spent nearly forty years at Bagdad, and had re- 
turned master of the language and learning of the Arabians, 
was appointed its principal ; and Salerno was enriched by 
the lessons and the writings of this oriental scholar. A litde 
afterwards, in the same century, Roger, the youngest brother 
of Guiscard, was assisted by him to achieve the conquest of 
Sicily, then in the hands of the Saracens. Roger assumed 
the title of great Earl of Sicily, and swayed the sceptre with 
wisdom and glory. The Moslems were maintained in the 
free enjoyment of their religion and property ; an Arabian 
philosopher was invited to his court, the compiler of a geo- 
graphy, which was translated into Latin, and preferred by 
Roger to that of the Grecian Ptolemy. His son assumed 
the title of king, and added to his Sicilian dominions the 
inheritance of his deceased uncle Guiscard, thus uniting 
under his authority the whole of the modern kingdom of 
Naples. His capital was Palermo, which continued to be 
the centre of the arts, sciences, and luxuries of the Saracens. 
In this school of Arabian refinement, the Norman chivalry 
made rapid proficiency ; and there, about the beginning 
of the twelfth century, were heard the earUest accents of 
the ItaUan muse. Her first strains were of the amatory 
kind, and were recited at public festivals, where Moorish and 
Christian women sang in concert. 
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While this illumination was rising and spreading from the 
south, the northern skies were gilded by another light. The 
minstrel literature of Provence, in the south of France, had 
displayed itself as early as the eleventh century, and in the 
beginning of the twelfth was much diffused and admired. 
The romantic poems of the Troubadours and the wild ballads 
of the Jongleurs tended in no small degree to recover and 
to spread the taste for song, and to inspire emulation in the 
breasts of the neighboring ItaUans. 

Meanwhile the crusades had roused Europe from the 
slumber of centuries. The rude spirits who embarked in those 
romantic enterprises naturally returned home with ideas en- 
larged and tastes improved by intercourse with oriental civili- 
zation. To Italy these wild enterprises were peculiarly bene- 
ficial. The first crusade had been conducted over land ; but 
the length and hardships and dangers of the way induced the 
champions of the cross, in their future expeditions, to prefer the 
more circuitous but easier route by sea. The maritime states 
of Italy became the carriers for those mighty armies. This 
employment, and the trade of the East, which followed as 
Us incident, fostered her infant commerce, augmented her 
wealth, and gave a new impulse to the growing enterprise of 
the country. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the commerce of Europe was almost entirely in the hands 
of the Italians, more generally known in those ages by the 
name of Lombards. Companies of Lombard merchants 
were settled in every kingdom, and every where enjoyed the 
highest protection and favor. 

It was to be expected in this new fermentation of the 
Italian mind, stimulated as it was by the examples of the 
south and of the north, that a spirit of literary curiosity 
should be awakened. Nor were excitements wanting to 
elevate it to an enthusiasm worthy of its noble object. The 
remains of ancient learning, long immured in the cloisters 
of the monks, now came forth once more into the world. 
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The shades of Virgil and Horace and Ovid, roused from 
their long slumber, seemed to invoke their countrymen to 
imitate the glorious example of their predecessors. Nor was 
the invocation in vain. 



DANTE. 

Dante d'ALioHiERi, the august father of Italian litera- 
ture, was born at Florence, in 1265. Early attached to 
letters, and fortunate in the instructions of Brunetto Latini, 
he nevertheless, like the Roman poets, took part also in war. 
He served in the campaigns of 1289 and 1290, against the 
Aretini and the Pisans. He was attached to the Guelf party, 
then dominant in Florence ; but that party becoming divided 
into two, the Bianchi and the Neri, he joined himself to the 
former, which proved the unsuccessful side. In early life 
he was tenderly attached to a lady by the name of Beatrice, 
who died in her youth. He was afterwards induced to many 
from family considerations ; but the marriage proved im- 
happy, and ended in a voluntary separation. The image 
of Beatrice, so early and deeply impressed on his heart, was 
never effaced. His affection for her seems to have been 
entertained with a profoundness suited to the disposition of 
the poet, and to have been preserved with a mournful fidelity, 
which influenced alike his genius and his character. In his 
great poem, it is Beatrice who procures him admission into 
the world below ; it is Beatrice who surrounds him with the 
divine protection ; it is Beatrice who conducts him in person 
into paradise. He pictures love, not as a licentious passion, 
but as a pure, an elevated, almost a holy sentiment. 

At one time he filled the place of one of the chief magis- 
trates of his native city; but on the discomfiture of his party, 
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was banished, and afterwards condemned in his absence to 
be burnt alive. He was baffled in the negotiations of his 
friends to restore his fortunes, and failed in an attempt to 
enter Florence by force. Thus thwarted, he had no resource 
but to wander an exile from court to court. He died at Ra- 
venna, in 1321, and was interred in the vicinity; like Scipio, 
'' buried by the upbraiding shore." His epitaph begins with 
that reproach to Florence, '' Exulum a Florentift excepit 
Ravenna." His deep sense of the injuries received from his 
beloved but ungrateful country, followed him through life. 
We often see traces of this mournful and indignant senti- 
ment in his great work. The inspiration of his awful subject 
could not withdraw his mind from its recollection. It deepens 
the gloom of his Inferno ; it follows him in his celestial 
ascent ; and amidst the beatitudes of his Paradiso, the name 
of Florence still renews the remembrance of his wrongs. 
His sainted ancestor, in predicting the destiny of the poet, is 
made to say to him — 



thou shalt prove 



How salt the savor is of others' bread. 

And in his Inferno there is a passage, in which, with intended 
obscurity, and a thrilling power of expression, the poet ex- 
hibits the image of himself in a man who. 

Making his visage naked of all shame. 
And trembling in his very vitals, stands 
Amid the public way, and stretches forth 
His hand for food. 

The death of Dante clothed all Italy in mourning. Then 
indeed it was discovered that her choicest spirit had fled. 
The munificence of princes was employed in multiplying 
copies of his poem. The archbishop of Milan formed a 
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commission of six scbolare to compose a commentary on 
works. Florence, anxious to atone for her origioal iDJosCke 
by posthumous honors, established a public professorship to 
lecture on his merits, and appointed Boccaccio to fill the chak 
She afterwards sought to have his remains removed to Ik 
native city, where a monument was to be erected to hs 
memory. But Ravenna would not part with the precio» 
dust ; ncn: did his memory need a monument of marble. 

His great work is denominated " la Divina Comumedift.' 
He gave it the name of Comedy, not because it is in bet t 
drama, much less one of a sportive kind ; but from his un- 
assuming character, which would not allow him to claim 
the honor of having produced an epic poem. It is probable 
that he had never seen a drama, and was not conscious of 
the inaptitude of the name. The epithet divine was added 
by an admiring posterity. 

The subject of this immortal poem is a visit to the three 
kingdoms of the dead, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. It 
consists of one hundred cantos, of from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty Unes each. The first canto 
is introductory. Thirty-three are then devoted to each 
branch of the subject The stanza is of that kind which 
is called terza rima, and consists of three lines, the first and 
third of which rhyme together, while the second rhymes 
with the first and third of the succeeding stanza. 

The opening of the poem is dark and mystical, in admi- 
rable accordance with the gloomy and awful theme. The 
poet finds himself alone wandering in a savage and solitary 
wood ; he is lost in its mazes ; wild beasts oppose his ascent 
to a neighboring hill, from which he hopes to discover the 
way out. A guide presents himself in the person of Virgil, 
who ofiers to conduct him to the realm of shadows. There 
is a propriety in assigning the oflice to the Mantuan bard, 
arising not only from the fact that Yirgil had before described 
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these hidden regions, but also from Dante's excessive admi- 
ratiou of one .whom he addresses, 

" O dcfrli Altri poeti onore e lume,*' 

and whom in another line he proclaims his beloved master. 
The two bards arrive at a gate over which appears an in- 
scription admirably appropriate to the entrance of the dread 
abyss. 

Through me men pass to tlie abode of wo, 

Through me they pass to everlasting pain ; 

Through me they pass among the ruined race. 

Justice inspired my heavenly architect, 

To found me was the work of power divine, 

Wisdom supreme and love original. 

Before me things create were none, save things 

Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

Leave every hope ye souls that enter here. 

They enter by a divine permission procured by Beatrice, 
and penetrate into the dismal sojourn. 

Here sobs and lamentations and loud moans 

Resounded through that heaven without a star ; 

So that even I at the beginning wept. 

Here divers tongues and horrid languages. 

And shrieks of pain and clamorings of wrath. 

Deep cries and hoarse, and sound of smitten hands 

Created still a tumult, such as whirls 

Forever through that ever darkened air, 

As whirls the sand when blows the hurricane. 

Any one who reads even these two passages, which I have 
rapidly translated for the purpose of illustrating the style of 
VOL. II. 42 
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tlie poet, may readily conjecture at what fountain AUlton 
imbibed liis inspiration. The adventurouB voyagers cross 
the Acheron, pass through the crowds of heathen heroes and 
sages, and encounter the victims of unhappy love. The story 
of tVancesca di Rimini, on which Leigh Hunt has found- 
ed his poem, is here told with ineflable grace and delicacy, 
and witli a pathos which thrills every fibre of the heart. 
From circle to circle the poets still advance on their gloomy 
path, meeting as they descend victims still more guilty, s«uf- 
fcring punishments still more intense. Gluttons are extended 
on fetid mire and pelted with showers of ice ; an offensive 
slough swallows up those who have given loose to their 
angry passions; the heresiarchs are enclosed in reil hot 
tombs ; tyrants are plunged into a pool of blood ; robliers 
fight with horrid serpents who are themselves transfonned 
banditti, and who achieving the victory, abandon their reptile 
form to their miserable victims. In the last circle, traitor? 
are entombed in everlasting ice. Here is related that memo- 
rable story of Count Ugolino and his children, of which 
Lord Byron's Prisoners of Ghillon, though one of the noblest 
productions of the English bard, is but a feeble imitation. 
Two heads are seen raised al)ove the frozen surface. One 
is that of Count Ugolino, who by treason had made himself 
master of Pisa ; the other is that of Archbishop Ruggieri, 
who, treacherously getting Ugolino and his four children 
into his power, starved them to death in prison. The Count 
is gnawing the head of his adversary. The poet inquires 
into the motive of an enmity so savage. I cannot help 
attempting to give you a slight idea of the Count's reply 
through the medium of a hasty translation. 

His moutli upraising from that fierce re|)ast, 
And grimly wiping it upon the hair 
Of that foul skull which he had strip|)ed l)eliind, 
The sinner spake. Thou wouldst that I renew 
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The hopeless giief that wrings my very heart 

E eu when I think of it and ere I speak. 

But that my words may prove as fruitful seeds 

Bringing forth infamy to him 1 gnaw, 

Thou shalt beliold me weep and speak at once. 

I know not who thou ait, nor by what path 

Descended hither, but thy speech denotes 

That thou art Florentine. Know then that I 

Am the Count Ugolino, and this man 

Ruggieri the archbishop. Hear what cause 

Has joined me ^dth him. That I trusted him. 

And in the issue of his foul designs 

Was seized and put to death, I need not tell. 

But list to what thou cjinst not yet have heard ; 

List to the cruel manner of my death, 

And judge thou whetlier he has done me wrong. 

A narrow grate in that accursed cell. 

Since called from me " of famine," and where yet 

Others shall be immured, had shown my eyes 

Moon waning after moon, when a dream came 

Lifting the veil from what was yet to come. 

This wretch appeared as master and as chief, 

Cliasing a wolf and wolHings to the mount 

Whicli shuts out Lucca from the Pisan's view. 

With lean and eager hounds and sharp of scent ; 

Gualandi and Sisniondi and Lanfranchi 

Still thrust themselves in front before the rest. 

After brief course the sire and sons appeared 

Outwcaried, and methought I saw their sides 

Torn by sharp tusks. Awake before the dawn 

I heard my sons (for they were ui my cell) 

Moaning in sleep, and asking me for bread. 

Full cruel art thou if it moves thee not 

To think what this foreboded to my heart : 

Ah, if thou weep'st not, what will make thee wxcp ? 
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Now they were all awake, and now the hour 

Of our spare daily meal drew nigh, and each 

Was full of dark misgivings from his dream. 

I heard the portal of the fearful tower 

Locked up below, and looked into the face 

Of my beloved sons, nor spake a word, 

Nor shed a tear. I seemed of stone. But they 

Wq)t fireely ; and my little Anselm sakl, 

" Father, what aib thee that thou gazest thus?" 

Yet even then I wept not, answered not, 

All that day long, nor all the after night. 

At last the morrow's sun arose on earth ; 

And as a feeble gleam of light found way 

Into our doleful prison-house, I saw 

In those four hapless £Bu:es, my own fieice : 

I gnawed, from very anguish, both my hands. 

They, thinking that I did it from desire 

Of food, aix)se, and said with one accord, 

" Father, indeed it would afflict us less 

If thou would'st feed on us. Thou gav'st our frames 

This miserable flesh : Strip them again." 

Then I refrained, lest they should suffer more. 

That day and the succeeding, all were mute. 

Ah ! why didst thou not open, cruel earth ! 

But when the fourth day came, my Gaddo cried, 

" Father, canst thou not help me?" And he fell 

Extended at my feet, and there he died. 

I saw them plainly as thou see'st me now ; 

I saw my three sons perish one by one, 

Between the fifth day and the sixth ; while I, 

Grown bUnd at last with weakness, groped o'er each, 

And called upon the dead for three long days. 

Then famine did what sorrow could not do. 
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i have detained you so long with the Inferno, that I can 
but glance at the Purgatorio and the Paradiso. In the 
central abyss of hell, the poet enters a long and gloomy 
cavern, through which he passes to the antipodes. On 
issuing into air, he finds himself at the base of an immense 
cone, divided mto compartments. On the top, is the terres- 
trial paradise, communicating between earth and heaven. 
To this, Beatrice descends to meet him, and conduct him to 
the realms of bliss. He is rapt thither by the purity and 
fervor of his own spiritual aspirations, and vbits in turn the 
various heavens, being nine in number. The Purgatorio 
of Dante is, in some respects, a copy of his own Inferno ; 
fiunter, of course, than the originaL As we enter it, the 
interest becomes less intense. Hope mingles with every 
thing around us, and softens, and in some measure tames, 
the terrible sublimity portrayed in the world below. We 
know that the sufferings are transitory, and are to end in 
everlasting joy, and we feel therefore less interested in their 
detail The poet seems sensible of the difficulty, and the 
action is comparatively languid. Nor does he fully recover 
himself as he approaches heaven. The ineffable splendors 
of his P^adiso are at times fittiguing : the bUss of the just 
is too contemplative and spiritual to admit the varieties of 
poetical embellishment: there is sometimes a mysticism 
about his delineation of the attributes and appearances of the 
celestial state, which bewilders rather than elevates : and 
his theol(^cal discussions, seemingly intioduced for the sake 
of change and amplification, are not always intelligible even 
with the explanations of his beloved Beatrice. The Purga- 
torio and Paradiso, however, are not wanting in passages 
which denote the same master hand that delineated with 
such matchless sublimity and inimitable pathos the scenes 
of the Infema 

This great poem, with all its imperfections, coidd not fail 
to excite the astonishment of the age in which it appeared, 
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matured works, which resemble, in their varied magnificence, 
in the minute regularity of all their parts, in the adaptatkm 
of those parts to make one harmonious and glorious whole, 
" that universe itself whose image they reflect" On the 
other hand, the very irregularities and imperfections of Dante, 
are evidence of his originaUty ; they betray the first, the yet 
immature efforts of invention. 

But, though surpassing the English bard in originality, 
the gloomy Tuscan was inferior in the perfection of hk 
imagination. He did not conceive an epic poem. Though 
he had the example of Virgil before his eyes, yet his genius 
and the times led him to a dramatic narrative, possessing 
unity indeed in its general plan, yet often fantastic, and not 
seldom tedious. Milton, on the other hand, though originally 
inclined to throw his mighty subject into the form of an 
allegorical masque or mystery, happily gave himself up at 
length to the inspiration of the epic muse. His creative and 
comprehensive imagination erected from the materials of his 
subject a fair and stately edifice, which engrosses and almost 
overwhehns the mind, and continues to elevate the spirk 
even when employed in the inspection of the parta The 
Divina Commedia is like a Gothic cathedral, immense and 
sublime in its dimensions, vast and irregular in all its parts, 
wild, rich and picturesque in its ornaments, into whose long 
and lofty aisles the light streams as if unwillingly, unable 
to overcome the gloom congenial to the place. The Paradise 
Lost is like the interior of the Pantheon at Rome. The 
noUe breadth of the rotunda, the height of the aspiring 
dome, the chaste magnificence which pervades the wbcde, 
above all, the perfect unity which, admitting no distraction, 
combines every part into one undivided effect, create an 
intensity of admiration. There is but one space, and only 
a single light. The symmetrical, the majestic whole ii 
seen, is felt, at a glance. 

There is a resemblance, but at the same time a marked 
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diflereuce between these great baids in the conduct of their 
poems. Both are alike distinguished by subUmity. The 
subUmity of Dante is that of passion ; the subUmity of Milton 
is that of the imagination. The Italian, by a single master 
touch, awakens a long train of sensations ; the Englishman 
accumulates image upon image in magnificent profusion. 
The Italian moves, the Englishman astonishes. The com* 
parisons of Milton are vague, indefinite, sublime ; those of 
Dante are precise, brief, energetic. In tenderness, Milton 
can boast nothing equal to the story of Francesco, nor can 
he produce a parallel for the terrible pathos of the recital of 
Ugolino. On the other hand, Dante has conceived no such 
being as Satan, majestic though fallen, invincible though 
vanquished, scornful of good though deeply sensible of the 
consequence of evil ; wielding the powers of the elements, 
controlling the hosts of hell, deceiving angels, betraying men, 
and almost dividing the empire of the universe. Upon the 
whole, therefore, while we recognize in Milton an imagination 
more contemplative, prolific, lofty, and magnificent, we must 
assign to the Tuscan bard the palm for originality, passion, 
and force. 



PETRARCH. 

In the same year that Dante was banished from Florence, 
the father of Petrarch incurred a similar calamity. He 
retired to Arezzo, where the poet was born in 1304. His 
father urged him to adopt the profession of the law, with a 
view to retrieve the. adverse fortunes of his family ; but na- 
ture intended him for lettens.' His person was comely ; and, 
for the age, his manners were refined. He was not, like 
Dante, subjected to the privations of penury ; but was early 
and through life admitted to the friendship and fovor of the 
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great. For this lie wa& in some measure indebted to Dante 
himself, whose immortal poem had awakened such a literary 
enthusiasm in Italy. Perhaps no man of letters, in ancient 
or modern times, ever received such general and enduring 
patronage as Petrarch. He was often appointed ambassador 
from court to court ; controversies between different govern- 
ments were submitted to his arbitriment ; and his opinion 
was almost as autlioritative in affairs of state as in those of 
letters. This patronage of the poet was common to all the 
states of Italy, and even extended to the sovereigns of the 
neighboring kingdoms. He was not considered as the subject 
or citizen of any one government, but all Europe claimed 
and caressed him as her son. And finally, he was crowned 
at Rome as the poet laureate of Italy, with all the pomp and 
magnificence which the age could devise. Having retired 
to Arqua, in the north of Italy, to close the evening of bis 
life, he there received a visit from his friend Boccaccio, who 
came as the ambassador of Florence to solicit his acceptance 
of the confiscated property of his father, and his return to 
the bosom of his native Tuscany. But tlie poet conceived 
himself too old to abandon his accustomed haunts and form 
a new circle of friends. He died at the age of seventy, ripe 
in years and fame. 

As a poet, he was extolled perhaps above his deserts. At 
the age of twenty-three he formed a romantic attachment to 
the celebrated Laura, a woman of virtue and married to a 
husband whom she loved. This passion unfortunately gave 
a color to his whole future life. Laura became his muse, 
when he should have courted a nohler ; and Yaucluse his 
Helicon, when he mi<i^ht have drank from a more inspiring 
fount. 

The Italiiui poetry of Petrarch is of three kinds ; sonnets, 
canzoni, and triumphs. The sonnet is a forin of poetry 
borrowed from the Sicilians ; and its constrained measure is 
advertise to the IVet*. raiii^c of genius. It is too uncompromising 
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in ita requisitions ; it prescribes a certain number of lines, 
which the poet must of necessity fill with the expression of 
a single thought, and beyond which he may not extend it 
Besides embarrassing himself with the constrained and labo- 
rious measure of (he sonnet, it was tlic error of Petrarch to 
employ a succession of ol)scure and unmeaning conceits, 
alike unworthy of his genius and his taste. He is constantly 
punning for instance, on the very name of Laura. There 
is also a wearisome monotony in his Platonic love ; and the 
nature of his allusions to his mbtress exposes him to the 
charge of affectation. We have, for example, no less than 
four sonnets on the good fortune he enjoyed in having an 
opportunity to pick up her glove. There is moreover a 
continual and far-fetched |)ersonification of inanimate things 
and attributes, and a reiteration of favorite hyperboles, which 
fatigue the imagination. Yet amid this farrago of trifling 
conceptions and bad Uiste, ihere is occasionally a touch of 
deep patlios, or gleam of exalted fancy, to vindicate his claim 
to the character of a true |)oet. His sonnets upon the death of 
Laura arc probably his best. There, often fastidiousness of 
expression, metaphysical elevation of thought, affectation of 
sentiment, Platonic ecstasy, all yield to the violence of genuine 
grief. His address to the Virgin Mary, imploring that through 
her assistance he might forget tbe ashes of one who had 
filled his life with dangers and with tears, is not surpassed 
in pathos by any poet of any age. 

The Canzoni of Petrarch are a species of odes, the form 
of which is borrowed from the Provencal. They are divided 
into stanzas, which have variety both of measure and rhyme, 
and afford therefore a free scope to lyric enthusiasm. Here 
nature often asserts her dominion over his heart. His fifth 
canzone is perhaps the noblest of his effusions, and worthy 
of comparison with any ode in any language. It is an ex- 
hortation to the bishop of Lombez to take up the cross for 
the delivery of the Holy Land. The Triumphs of Petrarch 
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are written in terza rima upon the model of Dante. Tlicy 
sometimes contain a compression of thought, and an origin- 
aUty of conception, perhaps not to be found in his other 
works. They are, however, allegories, in which the poet is 
present in succession at the triumphs of Love, Chastity, 
Death, Renown, Time, and the Deity ; and, like most alle- 
gorical poems, become too often fatiguing in their details. 
His Latin poems, upon which Petrarch rested his fame, and 
which of all his works were the most admired by his contem- 
poraries, are inferior to those written in his own language. 
His epic, styled Africa, is frigid and uninteresting. His epis- 
tles in verse are generally cold, and sometimes inflated. The 
same may be said of his philosophical treatises in proee. 
The letters composing his Latin correspondence, though 
sometimes formal, threw much light on the age, and are full 
of interest. 

But the great merits of Petr&rch are his mastery of the 
music of his native tongue, his pure and lofty tone of senti- 
ment, and the enthusiastic devotion of his life to the revival 
and dissemination of ancient learning. 

In felicity of expression and harmony of language, he 
stands without a rival. The music of .his rerse is enchant- 
ing ; there is a fascination in its sound. The most melodious 
language in the world borrows a new charm from his poetry. 
He was in the habit of pouring forth his verses to the sound 
of his lute, to perfect their harmony. This lute he bequeathed 
to his friend, and it was retained for generations as a pre- 
cious relic. We may therefore believe Yallani, when he 
informs us that the musical modulation of the sonnets 
addressed by Petrarch to Laura was so sweet that it was on 
the lips of all Italy. Indeed at the present day the music 
of his verse, and the graces of his phraseology, are appre- 
ciated almost to idolatry by his fastidious countrymen. 

The purity of sentiment which pervades the writings of 
Petrarch, is scarcely to he found in any other author. Un- 
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like tlie amatory poems of antiquity, even the delineations 
of his passion for Laura are so inteUectual, so pure, so 
unearthly, so much resembling the sentiment which one 
aerial being might cherish towards another, as almost to 
induce the belief that his spirit is not communing with 
woman, but with the poetical personification of female love- 
liness. During the twenty years of his acquaintance with 
her, not a voluptuous, scarcely an aspiring thought escapes 
his pen ; and when she comes to die, the sentiment seems 
to ripen into a religious affection. She is treasured in his 
memory as an emblem of the goodness of God ; her visits 
to his fancy are those of a messenger from the skies, seem- 
ing to diffuse through his bosom all the tenderness and 
purity of devotion. 

But it was the consecration of his life to the revival and 
dissemination of classic learning, that has chiefly contributed 
to carry his name down the flood of time as one of the bene- 
factors of his race. The age in which he lived was an age 
of chivalry and romance ; and those qualities strongly marked 
his attachment to the literature of the ancients. He loved 
the remains -of ancient genius, not as the modem scholar 
loves them, but tvith an enthusiastic and absorbing and 
inextinguishable devotion peculiar to himself. He traversed 
all Europe in quest of ancient manuscripts ; his life was a 
literary pilgrimage. He effected a correspondence and union 
of effort between the scholars of every country, himself the 
centre. The writings of Cicero were especially the object 
of his assiduous research ; he collected and re-united the 
dispersed fragments, and was himself the discoverer of the 
valuable Familiar Epistles of the illustrious Roman. It 
was a grief to Petrarch that he did not understand the 
Greek language. Twice he had attempted to learn it ; but 
in one case his teacher had been taken from him by death, 
and in the other by engagements which he could not con- 
trol. The hour when, at about the age of fifty, his eye 
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first lighted upon the works of Homer, was an era in his 
life. True, the volume was to him a sealed book. He was 
as blind to it as its immortal author. But the consciousnea 
that it contained the breathing words and burning thoughts 
of the inspired father of song, was enough to awaken all 
the sensibilities of the '^ soft enthusiast ;" and his letter of 
thanks to the friend who had given him the precious treasure 
is a burst of feeling and of eloquence, which must ever be 
admired by the classic reader. 



BOCCACCIO. 

While Dante and Petrarch were thus lighting up the 
literary horizon, another luminary arose, of a different, 
though scarce inferior lustre. As they were the creators of 
Italian verse, so was Boccaccio the founder of Italian prose. 
Giovanni Boccaccio was bom in 1313. He was the natural 
son of a wealthy citizen of Florence ; and, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of his birth, received in his youth the best 
education the age could afford. His father designed him for 
trade, but his own taste inclined him to study. Being al- 
lowed at length to follow the bent of his genius, he repaired 
to the court of Robert king of Na[des, then a distinguished 
patron of learning. Here he acquired the rudiments of the 
Greek language. Here also he became acquainted with 
Petrarch ; and the intimacy tlius begun, continued during 
their lives. But his acquaintance with Petrarch was not 
the only one he formed at Naples. The graces of his person 
and address introduced him to the notice and the too partial 
regard of Maria, the natural daughter of king Robert, and 
the wife of a Neapditan gentleman. Born in the luxurious 
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climate and educated in the voluptuous court of Naples, the 
object of Boccaccio's passion resembled more the Cleopatra 
of Antony, than the Beatrice of Dante, or the Laura of 
Petrarch. The illicit intimacy between them was of long 
duration, and exercised an important influence upon the life 
and writings of the Tuscan scholar. It was at her request 
that he wrote the Decameron ; and she it was who infused 
into parts of that celebrated work the insidious poison of her 
own principles. He died in 1375, at the age of sixty-two. 

His Decameron, the work by which he is chiefly known, 
is a collection of one hundred tales, supposed to be related 
by a company of ten pei*sons of both sexes, who had retired 
into the country to avoid the pestilence which ravaged 
Florence a little l)efore the work was written. The com- 
pany agree to recite a tale each for ten successive days, thus 
making the number of one hundred. The days are con- 
nected by lively and engaging -descriptions of the walks and 
amusements of .the cavaliers and ladies composing the festive 
group. Here the imagination of the author luxuriates in the 
scenes of rural beauty which surround the Tuscan capital. 
His description of the plague at Florence, which forms the 
introduction to the work, resembles, in distinctness of narra- 
tive and vividness of coloring, the account^of a like calamity 
at Athens, by the great Attic historian. And yet Boccaccio 
was no servile copyist of Tliucydides. The resemblance 
was the result, not of imitation, but of the similarity of the 
subjects. 

The Decameron is a series of original paintings of the 
human heart, drawn by the hand of a master. To pursue 
the metaphor, it has all the freedom and force of delineation 
characteristic of Salvator Rosa, and all the fidelity and rich- 
ness of coloring wliich glow in the landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine. There is a truth, a pathos, a justness of senti- 
ment, about this work, scarcely to be found in any other 
prose writer. It displays an intuitive knowledge of human 
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nature, which one, unacquainted with the Italian language, 
might suppose peculiar to our own Shakspeare. It has be- 
side a polish of diction, a simple elegance and grace of style, 
that fascinate with the power of sorcery. There is likewise 
an ingenuity in the stories which has excited the admiratioa 
of every age. It is no libel on the tastes of Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, and Dryden, to say that they have borrowed many 
of their plots from the rich storehouse of Boccaccio. 

But on the other hand, it must be admitted that there is 
a freedom, and not seldom an impurity, pervading this great 
work, unbecoming the genius of its author. He never sent 
it to Petrarch. Considering the long and close intimacy 
subsisting between these compatriots in the republic of letters, 
and their habit of reciprocally interchanging tlieir produc- 
tions with each other, the withholding of the Decameron 
was at once a tribute of veneration to the sanctity of Pe- 
trarch's mind, and a confession by Boccaccio that the licen- 
tiousness of his work was unworthy of the classic taste of 
Petrarch's friend. It is a mistaken idea, that disregard of 
moral restraint is an attribute or a mark of genius. To 
make that celestial quality, bestowed for the delight and 
exaltation of our species, a wanton in the service of licen- 
tiousness, is an impious abuse of one of the choicest gifts of 
heaven. No impurity of sentiment or of language blots the 
pages of Homer, or Virgil, or' Dante, or Tasso, or Milton. 
Even Shakspeare, the free rover through the wide domains 
of nature, though sometimes tinctured with the grossness and 
vulgarity of the age in which he lived, is never licentious. 

Besides the Decameron, Boccax^cio wrote two romances, 
the Fiammetta and the Philocope. The latter was a romance 
of chivalry ; the former may be considered as the prototjrpe 
of modern love romances. It portrays the fervor, the sin- 
cerity, the unbounded and almost reckless devotedness of 
female affection when once strongly fixed on its object, with 
apower almost peculiar to this great master. He also wrote 
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two lieioic poems, now. nearly forgotten, in which the ottava 
rimoj afterwards adopted by Arioeto and Tasso, was first 
employed. The Latin compositions of Boccaccio were volu- 
minous, and remarlsiable for their learning. 

Boccaccio, though less enthusiastic than Petrarch, was 
perhaps as real an admirer and patron of the learning of the 
ancients as his illustrious contemporary. He was the first to 
establish a school at Florence for instruction in the Greek 
language. This he did at his own expense; and Leo Pilatus, 
the teacher employed, was received into his own house, and 
seated at his table. The lecturer had no personal graces to 
recommend him to so close an intimacy ; " he was clothed 
in the mantle of a mendicant ; his countenance was hideous, 
his face was overshadowed with hair, his beard long and 
uncombed." These defects of person were attended with a 
correspondent deformity of temper, and with the most un- 
gracious manners. But he possessed and could impart the 
hidden treasures of Greek literature; he could speak the 
language of Homer, of Pindar, and of Euripides ; he could 
utter, however uncouthly, the accents of the great Athenian 
orator ; he could introduce his patron to a more intimate 
acquaintance with his favorite Thucydides. The school, 
which was continued for three years, had no inconsiderable 
effect upon the literary .destiny of Florence. Bbccaccio spent 
his last day^ in lecturing upon the genius and writings of 
Dante. His lectures remain a monument of his learning 
and eloquence : but he died before he had finished the 
Inferno. 
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ITALY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY-8LOW YET REGULAR PROGRBH Of 
LITERATURE-PATRONAGE OF LETTERS— C06M0 DE MEDICI— LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT— ANGBLO POUTIANO. 

We have seen that Boccaccio died in 1375 : the death of 
Petrarch was in the preceding year, and that of Dante at an 
earlier date. Upon the demise of the last of this illustrioufl 
triumvirate, Italian literature paused in its hitherto rapid and 
preternatural advance. These great men had anticipated 
the resources of their age. Their creative genius and enthu- 
siasm for learning had qualified them for becoming the 
founders of a new and brilliant era ; but their contemporaries 
were not yet prepared to follow in the career they had opened, 
with equal steps. Upon the death of these patriarchs of 
letters, Italy sunk for a century into inaction. Perhaps 
the dazzling eminence to which they had risen was of itself 
calculated to discourage, for a time, the aspirations of leas 
daring minds. The matchless flights of Homer seemed 
forever to close the list of Grecian epics : Shakspeare has not 
even yet a successor in the English drama ; and ages elapsed 
before a Canova arose, who could grasp with unfidtering 
hand the chi^l of Michael Angelo. . 

Still the progress of Italian hterature continued ; though 
sterile in its effects, it became more widely diffused and more 
deeply incorporated into the mind of the nation. It was an 
age of patronage. Italy was divided into many independent 
states ; and at that time, princes and republics vied with 
each other in the encouragement and reward of hterature. 
They had no colossal armies at their command ; the wreath 
of military fame was not within their grasp ; they sought a 
truer glory in the patronage of letters. The discovery of an 
ancient manuscript was a subject of public rejoicing ; and 
questions pertaining to the classics created as much interest 
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as the affairs of state. • The dukes of Milan, the last of the 
Visconti, and even the usurper Sforza, surrounded them- 
selves with learned men. The Goi;izagas of Mantua, and 
the Estes of Ferrara, exhibited the most active zeal in the 
encouragement of Uterature. In the south, Alphonso Y. 
vied with his northern neighbors in the promotion of science. 
To open a school for the illustration of the classics, and to 
conduct it with ability, was the surjs road to fortune and to 
fame. The princes of the age chose for their ambassadors 
and chancellors, the same men to whom they entrusted the 
government of their children. Florence stood foremost in 
the generous strife. The soil of Tuscany had given birth 
to Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Florence had rocked the 
cradle of Italian literature, and she now came forth its most 
active and liberal patroness. The names of Cosmo de Medici 
and his descendants are almost sy nonymous with the restora* 
tion of learning. That most illustrious of merchants, who cor- 
responded at once with India and Britain, and was the master 
of the monied capital of the world, devoted his resoucces to 
the munificent encouragement of science and the arts. His 
agents at the same time purchased merchandise and co^ . 
lected manuscripts ; and a cargo of Indian spices and Grew 
books was often imported in the same vessel. He opened an 
academy, devoted to instruction in the philosophy of Plato ; 
he established the Laurentian library, which, with subsequent 
acquisitions, remains to the present day a monument of his 
munificence, and an ornament to Florence. Even the papal 
power united in the encouragement of letters. The popes, 
who in preceding times had turned the whole weight of su- 
perstition against study, became in the fifteenth century its 
zealous patrons. Nicholas Y. at one time the librarian of 
Cosmo, raised himself by his virtues and his learning to the 
papal chair. He had been the friend of men of letters, he 
now became their patron. HLs influence pervaded Christen- 
dom ; and that influence was exerted in recovering, even from 
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the remotest monasteries, the scattered and moulderiiifi: 
manuscripts of antir^uity. The Vatican was daily enriched 
with the precious acquisitions; and in his reign of eight 
years he collected a library of five thousand volumes. 

About the middle of this century, Constantinople fell 
beneath the power of the Turk. Many of the dispensed 
Greek scholars sought refuge in Italy. Each fugitive 
brought with him some wreck of a Byzantine library, and 
made it his occupation and his glory to illustrate the trea- 
sures of his native language. Thus was Italy a second 
time indebted for improvement to Grecian masters, and to 
Grecian arts. About this time, too, the art of printing was 
discovered and introduced into Italy. This was indeed the 
lever of Archimedes, in the world of letters. Each classic 
manuscript could be multiplied into ten thousand copies, and 
each copy made fairer than the originaL Homer might be 
read at Florence, with a facility imknown at Athens ; and 
Virgil reappeared at Rome in an attire upon which the 
Ai]gustan age would have gazed with admiration. 

Yet with all these excitements before and around her, the 
muse of Italy suffered years to elapse before she resumed 
her onward, upward, flight This phenomenon may, I 
think, be explained upon another principle besides the one 
before suggested. The mind became actually oppressed 
with the weight which it was call^ upon thus suddenly to 
sustain; it was for a time dazzled and bewildered in its ad- 
muration of the treasures of antiquity. With the scholars 
of this age, we accordingly find that originality was not 
attempted. They sought to be the imitators of Plato and 
TuUy, rather than the rivals of Dante and Petrarch. For- 
saking even their mother tongue, they adopted that of the 
ancients ; they feared to write in the language which Boc- 
caccio had ripened for their use, lest it should impair the 
chasteness of their Latinity. Not content to banquet in the 
halls of Darius, they also assumed the Persian garb. 
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Yet is posterity under a debt of lasting gratitude to the 
Italian scholara of this period. They arranged the works, 
they multipHed the copies, they expounded the obscurities, 
they expatiated on the beauties, of the ancient classics. 
Antiquity was unveiled in its sublimity of genius, its depth 
of research, its lofty poesy, its profound philosophy, its over- 
whelming eloquence. If the genius of Italy appeared to be 
slumbering for a time, it was but gathering resources for the 
next generation. It was the seed-time in the literary world. 
The w^aste places ' had been reclaimed, and saturated with 
celestial dew ; and now, in a soil mellowed by culture, the 
precious seed was deposited. The winter, indeed, was long ; 
but the spring came at last with its verdure and its flowers ; 
and a summer succeeded, rich in its landscape and sky 
richer in its glorious harvest. 

The period of Italian literature, commencing with the 
elevation of Lorenzo de Medici to the government of Florence, 
is one upon which the scholar loves to dwell. The grandson 
of Cosmo, he assumed the reins of government in 1469. He 
was himself a scholar and a poet. His beautiful poems, in 
his native tongue, were the admiration of the age ; and he 
was thought scarcely inferior to Petrarch in brilliancy of 
fancy, depth of feeling, and purity of style. Yet poetry only 
occupied his hours of relaxation. He was a consummate 
statesman. Without the title or attributes of royalty, he 
ruled Florence with kingly power, and was the master-spirit 
in the councils of Italy : his was the sway of intellectual 
and moral greatness over ordinary minds. But it was his 
patronage of literature and the arts that chiefly gained him 
his well-earned title of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was 
the centre of attraction to the scholars and poets, the archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters of his day ; his house, his gar- 
dens, his fortune, his person, were theirs. He restored the 
language in which the strains of Ariosto and of Tasso were 
fo soon to flow, and cheered and encouraged the aspiring 
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boyhood of Michael Angelo. He died in 1492 ; but his 
mantle descended to his son Giovanni, afterwards so endeared 
to the arts under the title of Leo X. ; whose pontificate for a 
time restored to Italy the splendors of the Augustan age. 

The most remarkable scholar and poet who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, was Angelo Politiano, the friend and 
companion of Lorenzo. He was born in 1454, and died at 
the age of forty. At thirteen, he attracted attention by some 
Latin verses ; and at the age of fourteen, composed his great 
poem in the Italian language, called Giostra, or the JousL 
Its professed object was to celebrate a tournament, in which 
Julian, the younger brother of Lorenzo, had distinguished 
himself. Though extended to about fourteen hundred lines, 
it breaks off even before the tournament begins. This poem 
is not excelled in richness of fancy, vivacity of narrative, 
and variety of description, even by the older masters of the 
art. It is only a fragment ; but, considered as the productioa 
of a child of fourteen, it is perhaps the greatest curiosity in 
the cabinet of letters. The poem is a perfect frolic of the 
fancy. It introduces Julian, yoimg, beautiful, and brave, 
but proudly steeling his heart against the assaults of love. 
He rouses his companions to the chase^ himself the foremast 
in the pursuit The fleetest animals of the forest are over- 
taken and slain. Here the imagination of the inspired boy 
luxuriates and revels in glowing descriptions of that spirited 
amusement, which has been called the image of war. 
Cupid, meantime, knowing himself defied, and feeling him- 
self insulted, sends a snow-white hind, which, presenting 
itself to the impetuous hunter, and. then fleeing, but not out 
of sight, lures him firom his companions and from the chase, 
to a flowery meadow, where the hind vanishes, and the 
nympth Simonetta is seen radiant with celesticd beauty. 
The heart of Julian is moved with a new and strange de- 
light; his resolutions are forgotten; she speaks, and the 
sound of her voice completes her triumph. He returns home 
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alone, and pensive. Meanwhile, the god of love, in haste to 
report his etchievement, repairs to the mansion of his mother. 
The picture of her habitation in the isle of Cyprus, drawn 
with a richness of coloring and freedom of invention never 
surpassed by any effort of the poetic pencil, has been copied 
by Ariosto and Tasso in their great poems. To enhance 
the value of her conquest, the queen of beauty determines 
that her new subject shall distinguish himself at a tourna- 
ment At night, JuUan sleeps, and the image of the beautiful 
Simonetta, clad in the panoply of Minerva, is despatched to 
visit his dreams. She reminds him that the smile of beauty 
is the reward of valor, and of valor only ; and the enamored 
youth, on awaking, finds his passion strengthened by being 
blended with the thirst of martial renown. And now the 
tournament is announced ; the Usts are prepared ; and the 
whole band of loves and graces descend upon the hills of 
Tuscany to animate and enjoy the spene. But here the 
narrative is suddenly interrupted, and never again resumed. 
Such was the genius of Angelo PoUtiano ; a genius after- 
wards wasted on Latin verse, and learned controversies now 
forgotten. We contemplate this misapplication of talent 
with a melemcholy feeUng, similar to that with which we 
regard the e€urly death of a Kirke White or a Chatterton. 



^RIOSTO. 

LuDovico Ariosto, the bard of chivalry, is one of the 
authors who have given immortaUty to the Italian literature 
of the sixteenth century. He was born in Lombardy, in 
1474. At a very early age he evinced his poetic inclination 
by a drama on the story of Pyramus and Thi^, which was 
acted by his little brothers and sisters. Like many other 
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Italian poets, he was intended by his father for the study of 
jurisprudence ; but nature would have its course ; and after 
five years unprofitably spent in that study, he was released 
to the guidance of his own taste and genius. When Ariosto 
was about twenty-four, his father died, leaving him in em- 
barrassed circumstances. His family being allied to the 
Dukes of Ferrara, the young poet was invited to. that court, 
and received under the patronage of Cardinal Ippolito, son 
of the reigning duke, Alphonso I. About the year 1505, he 
began the composition of his Orlando Furioso. Upon the 
death of the Cardinal, Alphonso took him under his own 
auspices ; and during the remainder of his Ufe liberaUy pro- 
vided for his wants. He died at Ferrara in 1533, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. Though the most gorgeous of poets, 
Ariosto was the plainest of men ; though his fancy delighted 
in the most magnificent and voluptuous imagery, in visions 
of splendor and luxury, yet he used to say of himself thai 
he ought to have lived in the age of acorns. When asked 
why, instead of his plain house, he had not built one of those 
sumptuous palaces described in his immortal poem, he re- 
plied with the simplicity of an ancient Roman, that ^' words 
were combined together with less expense than stones or 
marble." Yet avarice was not the cause of the poet's plain 
and frugal habiCs. His charity was exemplary ; and to his 
indigent mother he was the kindest and most bountiful of 
sons. 

Ariosto wrote satires, dramas, sonnets, and songs ; but his 
fame rests on his Orlando Furioso. This poem was, on its 
first publication, received in Italy with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Perhaps no work ever excited so much contemporaneous 
applause. It was approved by the learned, and admired by 
the ignorant : even those who could not read it, listened to 
its recital with untired and rapt attention. In that age, the 
man of letters, and even the poet, was often employed in 
civil and military offices. Ariosto himself was, on one occa* 
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skm, commissioned with a small party to quell a band of 
robbers, who infested the neighboring Apennines. The poet 
was not backward in meeting the foe ; but at the first onset 
his cowardly foUowers fled, and left him alone in the hands 
of the outlaws. He might have perished there, had not his 
genius inspired him to proclaim himself the author of Orlando 
l:'\irio6a The name was a charm to these wild and excited 
spirits : they threw themselves at his feet, and conducted 
him in safety and in triumph to his home. The fabled lyre 
of Orpheus is said to have softened rocks : the effect of the 
strains of Ariosto on the hearts of these fierce outlaws almost 
realizes the prodigy of the ancient fable. 

Yet his great work cannot for a moment stand the test 
of criticism. He was the poet of chivalry ; and the wildest 
freaks pf knight errantry were not more lawless or irregular 
than his muse. • His poem is a tissue of adventures in love 
and arms, in no case well compacted, and oftentimes wholly 
disconnected ; with all the enchantmeiUs, transformations, 
giants, fairies, and other unreal events and beings ever con- 
ceived in the dreams of a wild and credulous age. It has 
no connecting point ; and even to this day it is a matter of 
learned discussion who is its real hero. Though it derives 
its name firoin the madness of Orlando, it is in fact a narra- 
tive of all the loves and adventures of all the paladins of 
Charlemagne during the fabulous wars of that emperor with 
the Moors. It is full of satire, and frequently diversified by 
grotesque descriptions and ludicrous adventures. Its tragic 
and comic scenes, its serious and burlesque, are mixed up in 

• 

strange confusion ; and the transitions from the one to the 
other are often immediate. It were in vain to attempt an 
analysis of the poem ; this were to re-write it ; indeed, its 
contents are generally known, at least through the medium 
of translaticms. The poet takes up the subject and the 
heroes just where they were left by Boiardo, and commences 
in the midst of combats and universal confusion. By and 
VOL. II. 45 
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by some hero darts oflf to pursue his separate adventures. 
No sooner has he got into an embarrassing and interestiiig 
situation, than the author forsakes him . for some other per- 
sonage, whom in turn he treats in a similar manner. New 
characters are introduced near the end of the poem ; new 
hosts issue from unknown deserts ; . and, as the poem com- 
menced without a beginning, so it ends without a termitiatioo. 
We cannot, indeed, wonder that when Ariosto first presented 
his work to his friend and patron. Cardinal Ippolito, the latter 
abruptly demanded of the author, " where he had found so 
many piecesof folly ?" 

Nevertheless, the creative power, the boundless variety, 
the wonderful facility, the profusion of true poetical beauties, 
which distinguish this poem, have ever rendered it a ihost 
attractive work. Many grave critics are indeed inclined to 
prefer its wild charms to the more regular beauties of Tasso. 
Its adventures are forever varied and forever interesting. 
They transport us into" a world entirely imaginary ; yet such 
is the poetic enthusiasm which hurries us along, that we 
suffer not our own judgment to question the reality of its 
existence. In his battles and combats, without the truth or 
probability of Homer, he has even more fire and animation ; 
he absolutely intoxicates us with the sense of valor and the 
admiration of enterprise. The dignity, the delicacy, and 
the grace, of chivalry ; the high honor, the noble generosity, 
the exalted gallantry, of her knights ; are depicted in all 
their splendor. In paXhos, none have surpassed him; in 
description, few have equalled him. His landscapes have 
all the glow and truth of the pictures of Claude, while his 
inventions rise before us as if palpably produced by the wand 
of a fairy. The madness of Orlando, the desertion of Olym- 
pia, the death of Zerbino, are above all praise. Ip the dis- 
tinction of character, Ariosto fails. Neither does he attempt 
the higher flights of sublimity. Though sometimes negli- 
gent, his very negligence has the appearance of fiEtcility and 
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grace. His versification possesses exceeding sweetness, and 
wonderful variety of modulation. Upon the whole, if we lay 
out of consideration the two points I have just mentioned, 
in which his genius was deficient, he resembles more than 
any other continental writer, our own unrivalled Shakspeare. 
In his contempt for, or rather superiority .to, the rules of art ; 
in his mixture of the comic with the serious, so like the real 
history of life ; in the inexhaustible treasures of his inven- 
tion, the unbounded riches and variety of his fancy, he does 
not yield even to the great EngUsh dramatist. If the end 
and merit of poetry are to please, then has the Orlando Fu- 
rioso the highest claims. The same popularity which greeted 
its first appearance in Italy, has fc^owed it for three hundred 
years in all its translations into all the languages of Europe. 
The child has listened to it as he would listen to the witchery 
of an Arabian tale ; old age has sought it as one of its most 
varied and richest sources of entertainment ; the philosopher 
has read it, and, while his judgment may have condemned 

• 

its reckless disregard of prescribed rules, his imagination 
and his heart have yielded to the mysterious charm that 
fascinates on every page. Ariosto is in his descriptions 
sometimes gross and not seldom indelicate. Yet can the 
poet of impure passion scarcely plead the authority of his 
great name ; his -offences are much oi^ener against the deli- 
cacy of taste, tlian that of morals. 

When we read the Orlando Furioso, and regard its care- 
lessness of plan and execution, its seemingly unsought and 
artless beauties, we are apt to believe the fairy production 
the sudden sport of the fancy, a spontaneous burst of poetic 
inspiration. Yet was it in fact the result of ten years toil, 
and was not seldom lighted by the midnight lamp. So 
assiduous indeed was the application of the bard, that he 
often rose at one or two o'clock in the morning to resume 
his poetic labors. He was fond of reciting his own poetry, 
and did it with inimitable grace, |)athos, and eilect. To 
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hear others recite it in an incorrect or iifigraceful manner, 
would produce in him a kind of nervous exciteu;^ent. Ai 
he was one day passing a pottery, while its master was sing- 
ing a stanza of his poem out of all time, he rushed into the 
shbp, and in the frenzy of the moment broke some articka 
of his ware. Upoi\ the owner's remonstrating,* he passion- 
ately exclaimed, '' I have broken indeed some of your worth- 
less clay, but you have murdered my inspired verae." Ariosto 
had been advised to wTite in the I^tin tongue ; but happfly 
for his own fame, and that of his country, he rejected the 
counsel; replying that he preferred belonging to. the first 
class of poets in the Italian language, rather tlian to the 
second or third class in the Latin. 



TASSO. 

■ 

ToRauATO Tasso, a name so dear to the scholar and the 
man of taste, is one which, though covered with imperisha- 
ble renown, is yet " ever to be remembered with a sigh.'* 
His personal misfortunes were only surpassed by his poetic 
fame. He was born at Sorrento in the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1644. It is said that almost in infancy his unrivalled 
genius b^an to display itself. He was carefully educated 
by his &ther, who was himself a man of letters and a poet; 
and his youthful mind was richly stored with all the tiea- 
sures of classic learning. His father designed him for the 
study of the law ; but that Being, who had breathed into 
him a spark of his own celestial fire, ordained him for a 
higher destiny. At the age of nineteen his genius had 
already broken loose from the fetters of legal science, and 
dbplayed itself in his chivalric poem of Rinakb^ in twelve 
cantos. It celebrates the loves and adventures of Rinaldo^ 
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the ancestor of the house of Este, which it treats in the 
manner of Ariosto. It was dedicated to the Cardinal d'Este, 
the nephew of Ariosto's patron, and the brother of Alphonto 
U., the then reigning duke of Ferrara. Alphonso invited 
the young poet to his court, lodged him. in his palace, and 
assigned him an ample pension. There, at twenty-one, he 
commenced his Jerusalem Delivered, which he completed in 
the thirtieth year of his age. At the age of twenty-seven 
he accompanied the Cardinal d'Elste to Paris, where he was 
favorably received by the French king, Charles IX. Here 
occurred an instance of that sentiment of piety, which per- 
vaded his life, and is often displayed in liis writings. Being 
asked by the king one day whom he judged superior to all 
others in happiness, he answered God. Being further asked 
by the weak monarch who, of all that he knew among men, 
most nearly resembled God in his happiness ; the poet, even 
in the presence of royalty, answered calmly, the man who 
tnost nearly resembles God in doing good. 

About six years tifter Tasso^ return from Paris to Ferrara, 
the misfortunes of his life began. Alphonso, his p€itron and 
sovereign, was weak, vain, and arrogant ; the poet himself 
had all the irritable delicacy and morbid sensibility, as weU 
as the inspiration, of genius. It would seem that he had 
indulged a presumptuous attachment to Leonora, the sister 
of the duke ; and that he had entrusted the secret of his 
love to a courtier, wha had betrayed it. Irritated to frenzy, 
Tasso attacked him with his sword, in the palace of the 
duke ; and when his adversary with his three brothers all 
drew at the same time in return, the poet maintained the 
unequal fight witk a chivalrous courago'worthy of the heroic 
ages. He wounded two of his antagonists ; and it became 
a sort of proverb with the common people, that '< nothing 
but Tasso's sword could equal Tasso's pen." The duke 
caused the four brothers to be banished ; and put Tasso 
under arrest, upon pretence of securing him from the future 
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attempts of his enemies. In tliis situation he was disturbed 
by the terrors wliich his active and morbid imagination con- 
tinually magnified, and after a year's confinement he found 
means to escape. He now travelled all over Italy without 
money, without a passport, without attendants, in a state of 
increasing agitation ; complaining of the cruelty of Alphonso 
and his own luckless fate ; wandering at one time, as for. 
north as Turin, and finally reaching, in disguise, his native 
Sorrento, where the assiduities of sisterly affection were 
for a time successful in soothing his wounded spirit 

Tired at length of the retirement of his sister's house, and 
pining to behold the object of his romantic love, he returned 
to Ferrara. He had, besides, another motive ; he desired to 
recover possession of his works, which were detained in that 
capital, and parts of which had been published without bb 
consent, from imperfect copies. The duke received him 
with seeming kindness ; but refused to give him his manu- 
scripts, alleging that the state of his health was such as to 
render it improper for him to resume his £ftudies. Meantime 
all access tp the princess was denied him ; and his too sen- 
sitive imagination thought it perceived in the courtiers and 
domestics, traces of distrust and contempt. Abandoning 
himself to hb resentment and his melancholy, he wandered 
to Mantua, Padua, and Venice ; but finding the unseen in- 
fluence constantly exerted upon his heart too strong to be 
resisted, he again repaired to Ferrara, in 1579, in a state of 
increased excitement. Here the duke shut him up in the 
hospital of St. Anne, as a lunatic ; and his imprisonment 
there was continued for seven years. Hbtorians differ as to 
the real motives of this measure. But whatever might be 
the reason originally, the length of the confinement was no 
doubt occasioned by the policy of Alphonso. That ostenta- 
tious prince was not willing that a man of so much celebrity, 
whom he had now irreconcilably offended, should publish 
his oppressive conduct to the general ear of Italy. The 
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Cemperament of the poet gave too much countenance to the 
pretence of insanity ; an4 his imprisonment operated to pro- 
duce the very malady for which he was confined. At one 
time he imagined himself poisoned, at another enchanted ; 
by day, he accused himself of crimes which he had never 
committed ; and by night, terrific apparitions haunted hia 
sleepless couch. 

The derangement of Tasso was, however, only partial. • 
His Jerusalem Delivered had been printed frouj an imperfect 
copy, without his permission. Editions had been multiplied, 
and all Italy was divided by controversies upon the respective 
merits of Tasso and Ariosto. Tasso defended himself, from 
his prison, with ingenuity and spirit. His enemies, however, 
prevailed ; and the Academy della Crusca declared itself 

against him. After seven long years of confinement, Tasso, 

• 

at the age of forty-six, obtained his liberty, through the in- 
tercession of the young prince of Mantua, his passionate 
admirer. He wxnt to Mantua with his deliverer, and there 
remained a shoit time in peace and comfort. Weary, how- 
ever, of a state of dependence, he resolved to retire to Naples 
and resume his pen ; but being overtaken by indisposition 
on the way, this noblest son of Italy was obUged, from want 
of means^ to pause at Loretto, and send to a friend to solicit 
funds for the completion of his journey. Stung by the 
criticisms of his adversaries, he undertook at Naples the 
revisal of his poem ; enlarged it by four cantos ; omitted the 
episode of Olindo and Sophronia ; gave it the new title of 
Jerusalem Conquered ; changed the name of Rinaldo, the 
ancestor of the house of Este, to that of Ricardo, a Norman 
knight ; and tamed his immortal work into a mere shadow 
of itself. The manuscript remains in the hbmry of Vienna, 
a melancholy monument of intellectual greatness depressed 
by misfortune. He caused it to be published ; but it is now, 
I believe, happily out of print. The poet lingered until 
1595, poor and unhappy. In the spring of that year he 
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went to Rome, whither he had been called by Pope Clement 
VIIL to be crowned, like Petrarch, .in the capitoL Hewenl 
with reluctance, at the urgent importunity of his friend 
Cardinal Cynthio, the Pope's nephew, who had entreated 
him not to refuse that' token of regard procured by his inter- 
cession. A secret presage accompanied him to Rome that 
it would be his last earthly journey. He expired in the 
. convent of St. Onofrio, the very evening before the ceremony 
was to have taken place ; and the crown intended for his 
head was placed on his bier. The plain and cheerful 
chamber where he closed hb life of many sufferings, is still 
shown to the stranger. I entered this last asylum of perse- 
cuted genius with a feeUng of sympathy, which brought 
before me its once illustrious occupant in the last days of Jiis 
decline, cheered by the soothing voice of friendship, sustained 
by the holy consolations of religion, and most happy to lay 
down that life- which to him had been indeed a burden. I 
■followed to the tomb in the adjoining chapel. A small 
marble tablet in its pavement marks the spot beneath which 
the bones of the poet repose in peace. A simple inscription 
indicates its hallowed purpose. '< Torquati Taasi, oesa hie 
jacent." I thought within myself, it is fortunate that the 
record of his immortahty is written in more giowiyg words, 
even in his own immortalizing verse. 

To the consideration of that verse, it is now time to turn. 
For the subject of his poem, he chose the greatest that could 
inspire a modem bard, the mighty contest between the 
Christians and the Saracens, the Gospel and the Koran. 
It was peculiarly adapted to poetry. The deep devotion, 
the high-souled generosity, the romantic courage of the 
crusaders, constitute them the most interesting class of heroes 
ever celebrated in poetic fiction. The supernatural, moreover, 
is admitted without hesitation in' the poetic annals of that 
age. Both parties in the contest were fond of the marvellous, 
and believed in magic, and in the direct interposition both 
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of beaven and hell in the aflfairs of men. The very scene 
where the poem is laid appeals to higher associations than 
even those x>f a classic character. It is Judea, the chosen 
seat of the only true God, the field of the labors and the 
sufferings of a God incarnate. The author does not under- 
take the history of the whole of the first crusade : he enters 
on the action when the war had already begun. His whole 
poem comprises only the campaign of 1099. The first canto 
opens in the plain of Tortosa, where the Christian army 
assembled in the spring, after having taken Antioch the 
preceding year ; and the twentieth concludes with the capture 
of Jerusalem. The unity of the action is preserved through- 
out, while its interest is sustained by frequent and well 
arranged episodes. 

The characters of- the poem are admirably varied. The 
generous and warlike Clorinda, the tender and disinterested 
Sophronia, the timid and love-lorn Erminia, the accomplished, 
passionate, voluptuous Armida, display in the most animating, 
the most alluring, the most touching traits, all the modifica- 
tions of the female character. The sage and pious Godfrey, 
the experienced Raymond, the fierce Argante, the politic 
Aladin, the lion-hearted Riualdo, and the gallant, the gene- 
rous, the feeling Tancred, are true to nature and to the parts 
assigned them by the poet. In sublimity, Tasso, as well as 
Dante, has been the prototype of Milton. The assembling 
of the infernal gods, to advise on the means of preventing 
the success of the Christians, the portrait of the ruler of hell, 
the gloomy eloquence of his address, are among the highest 
efforts of genius. In pathos, he surpasses all epic poets. 
The generous contest between Olindo and Sophronia, each 
seeking death to save the life of the other ; the tearfiil catas- 
trophe of Clorinda, who falls, unknown, by the hand of her 
lover, and the touching remembrance of her fate, which 
throughout the poem oppresses with melancholy the noble 
Tancred ; attract with all the force of tragedy the sympathy 
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of the reader. In description, Tasao is at once accurate and 
eloquent The eflfects of the burning rays of the dog-slar 
on the Christian army, the pastoral retreat of Erminia, and 
the enchanted gardens of Armida, display a richness of fancy 
and variety of invention never equalled unless by his Italian 
rival. His battles are more true, but less animated, than 
those of Ariosta Still, they exhibit an epic dignity and 
pomp, .united with a chivalrous and romantic enthusiasm, 
which render them equal to those of any other poet A 
principal charm of the work Ues in the wonderful narrative 
talent with which it is constructed. There are no &tiguing 
displays of sentiment : the descriptions are skilfully diversi- 
fied with action, and never tediously elaborated : the grand, 
the beautiful, the pathetic, are intermingled and relieve each 
other in such a manner as to produce the most enchanting 
efiect, and carry the reader to the conclusion with untired 
and increasing interest The style of Tasso copies the 
majesty, and his versification the melody, of Virgil, whom 
in general, of all the epic poets, he most nearly resembled. 
The Jerusalem Delivered has been objected to on various 
accounts, both in former ages and in this ; but I leave to 
others the task of finding fault with the most perfect poem 
of Italy, the most complete of modern epics. Upon the 
whole, I should place Tasso next to Homer in the line of 
epic poets. He exceeds all the rest in the dramatic distinc- 
tion of character, in variety, in pathos, and in interest To 
these excellences, the Roman majesty of Virgil, and the 
sombre sublimity of Milton, mayappear to some a sufiicient 
counterpoise. I leave such to the unquestionable freedom 
of their own opinion. 

Tasso composed a multitude of other works. His Amynta, 
like Milton's mask of Comus, is alone sufiicient for the feme 
of a poet. It is indeed only a series of pastorals, connected 
without skill, by a kind of dramatic plot, the action of which 
passes ofi'the stage, and is tediously explained by the dialogue 
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and chorus. The richness and sweetness of the poetry, 

however, the [lassion that breathes in every line, and llie 

spirit of love and innocence that pervades the whole Arcadian 

scene, conspire to render this the most fascinating production 

of its kind, it is written in an irregular measure, composed 

of blank verse, with an occasional intermixture of short lines 

and rhyme, admirably adapted to the lyric character of the 

piece. Tasso wrote a comedy, called Gli Intrighi d'Amorc, 

an undertaking for which his melancholy temperament 

peculiarly disqualified him. His tragedy, II Torrismondo, 

though the action passes off tlie stage, is more successful. 

Some of the scenes are l)eAutifn1ly wrought, and the chorusses 

are truly lyric. I shall venture upon a tranRlation of the 

final chorus of the Torrismondo, in which I have imitated 

as closely as possible the measure and spirit of the original. 

It is peculiarly touching, as the poet no doubt applied it to 

himself, and to those illusions of glory which at almost every 

period of liis life seemed to disap|H)int his grasp and fade 

from before his eyes. 

As mountain torrent, rushing past, 

As lightning seen 

In night serene. 
As sudden arrow, smoke, or blast, 
So pass our names — our honors seem 

A flower, a dream. 

Wliat more to hope? For ever fled 
The tiiumph and the palm ! 
Instead of peaceful calm, 

Grief and laments and tears succeed. 

Can love, can friendship bring relief? 
All, all is grief 
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Spenser, the great English bard of fairy land, early studied 
Italian poetry, and l)ecaiue deeply enamored of its beauties. 
From Arioeto he caught that wildnesi? of romance and en- 
thusiasm of valor which pervade hi^i work, and charm us 
upon every page. But Tasso was peculiarly the object of 
his admiration, which was carried so far that he ofteu 
thought in Tasso's thoughts, and sometimes clothed them 
almost in Tasso's words. I am not willing to accuse of 
plagiarism one of the venerable fathers of English ver:ae. 
He who had such free access to the fountains of nature, had 
no need to borrow of man. Perhaps the English enthusia^ 
had so early transplanted into his memory some of the fa- 
vorite beauties of the Ttnlian Itard, and )iad cherished tiiem 
there so long and so fondly, as in truth to forget that they 
were not the offspring of his own imagination. Be this as 
it may, the coincidences present a fact of some interest in 
literary history, and at least show the exalted estimation in 
which the great Italian was held by one of the best judges 
of poetic excellence. I shall, therefore, not deem it foreign 
to our subject, in concluding my notice of the life and 
writings of Tasso, to lay before you, as a specimen of the 
coincidences alluded to, my own translation of the celebrated 
passage where he compares human life to a rose, which I 
have made as literal as possible, preserving the stanza of the 
original ; and shall afterwards present to you the passage 
from Spenser embodying the same idea. 

Ah look, he sang, behold the budding rose 

Peep from beneath its modest mantling green, 
Half hide its virgin beauties, half disclose, 

By all admired the more the less 'tis seen. 
Behold it now, far bolder grown, expose 

Its naked bosom and forsake its screen ; 
liO, now it fades and seems no more the same, 

Once so desired by loving youth and dame. 
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Thus pnsseth, m the passing of a day, 

Of mortal Ufe the verdure and the flower ; 
Nor, though return the bloommg fields of May, 

Can it recover back its vernal hour. 
Ah, cull we then the rose, without del^y, 

Ere clouds on this auspicious morning lour, 
Cull we the rose of love. Ah love we then. 

When loving it may chance we shall be loved again. 

The passage firom Spenser follows. 

" The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay — 

Ah ! see, whoso fair thing dost fain to see, 
In springing flower the image of thy day. 

Ah ! see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth in hashful modesty, 

That fairer seems the less ye see her may. 
Lo ! see soon after how more bold and free. 

Her bared bosom she doth broad di8{)lay, 
Lo ! see soon after how she fades and falls away. 

So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortal life the leaf, the bud, the flower ; 
Nor more doth flourish, after first decay. 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and bower 
Of many a lady and many a paramour. 

Gather therefore th» rose whilst yet in prime. 
For soon comes age that will her pride deflower. 

Gather the rose of love wliilst yet in time. 
Whilst loving thou mayst loved bo with equal crime." 
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METASTASIO. 

Among those who aided in rescuing Italian literature from 
the degradation into which it had sunk during the seven- 
teenth century, Metastasio holds a conspicuous place. Pietro 
Metastasio was born at Rome, in 1698, of humble parents 
by the name of Trapassi, who earned a scanty living by 
selling flour, pastry, and similar articles. Before reaching 
the age of ten, Pietro evinced a passion for poetry, and an 
extraordinary faculty for making verses extempore on any 
given subject. This faculty he was wont to display in his 
father's shop, and crowds would collect to listen to the effu- 
sions of the infant bard. On one of these tuneful occasions, 
Gravina, the celebrated civilian, who happened to be passing 
by, was attracted l)y the sweetness of the child's voice ; and 
when he came to discover that the verses were original, his 
delight was changed into admiration. He begged the child 
of his parents, and promised to adopt it as his own. They 
could not refuse an offer so generous; and the beautiful 
plant, that penury might have blasted, was now transferred 
into a more genial soil. Gravina, who was a scholar as well 
as civilian, and almost as great an admirer of the literature 
of Greece as of the code of Justinian, translated the name of 
the child from Italian into Greek, substituting for the hum- 
ble appellation of Trapassi, the more classic one of Metas- 
tasio. Well did this generous patron perform the promise 
which he had made to the parents of liis adopted child. He 
perfected his education under the care of the best masters, 
and wished to bring him up to his own profession. But 
Gravina could not make a lawyer of one whom nature had 
made a poet. Unable or unwilling to counteract his instinc- 
tive passion for poetry, the civilian soon gave him over to the 
inspiration of the muse. At fourteen, he composed a tragedy. 
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which, though an mdiflereut production in iUsell', gave pro- 
mise of his future eminence in the dramatic art. When 
about thirty years old he was invited to Vienna, as the 
imperial laureate, and there spent the remainder of his loug 
Ufe. He died in 1782, at the age of eighty-four, retaining 
his faculties and health almost to the last 

Metastasio is the great poet of the opera. The musical 
drama originated at Florence, at tlie close of the sixteenth 
century. During the seventeenth century, it spread itself 
throughout Italy, and made some Uttle progress in improve- 
ment But it requiied the genius of Metastasio to breathe 
into it the breath of Ufe, and animate it with a Uving soul. 
Metastasio made the opera the most fascinating entertain- 
ment in Europe, and the opera gave to Metastasio a fame 
as extensive and enduring as itself. The opera is a drama 
wholly set to music ; in which, however, the dialogue, 
though not declaimed without music, is not sung in measure, 
but recited in simple musical tones. These tones, though 
different from ordinary speech, do not amount to singing. 
It was probably not known to the ancients. True, they 
had their bards, their rhapsodists, and their chorusses ; but 
not their recitative or dramatic melody. The ancient 
dramas made music the handmaid of poetry ; the opera has 
made it her sister. The opera, though a modern discovery, 
is founded on the inherent principles of our nature. It 
appeals to the love of show, the love of melody, and the 
love of poetry ; all of them congenial to the human breast. 
Its component parts are the poem, the music, and the deco- 
rations — and it aims at once to charm the eye, delight the 
ear, and captivate the heart. It is an harmonious combina- 
tion of three of the fine arts, painting, music, and poetiy, 
to produce a pleasing and elevating effect. 

Perhaps a genius never existed better calculated to give 
perfection to the opera than Metastasia He had vivacity of 
fancy, refinement of feeUng, and the most exquisite taste in 
versification. His fertile imagination accumulates beauties 
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upon beauties ; his delicate sensibility conceives and touch- 
ingly describes the most affecting incidents. His copious 
powers of expression, assisted by his fine sense of sound, 
pour forth a never-ending yet ever-varied flood of rich, and 
soothing, and subduing harmony. Yet was not his genius 
of the highest order. Original and vigorous conception, 
the loftier efforts of sublimity, were beyond his reach. His 
ambition was to become the first poet of the opera ; and this 
was the sphere for which nature designed him. Perhaps, 
indeed, higher talents might have been less suited to that 
sphere. The impetuosity of bold, original, irregular genius 
might impair the harmonious union between the two sisters. 
Poetry glowing with bold metaphor and bursts of impas- 
sioned eloquence, might be enfeebled by music ; or the soft 
flow of melody ruflled and disturbed by the rude intermix- 
ture of passion and strength. 

Metastasio generally subjects himself to the unity of time, 
but rejects the unity of place as limiting the field for that 
brilliant display of scenic variety so necessary to the success 
of the opera. In the deUneation of characters he is not suf- 
ficiently varied, and the same charge of uniformity applies 
to his plots. Perhaps, however, this is owing, not to the 
want of fertility of genius, but to the intrinsic diflSculty of 
accommodating music to all the varieties of character and 
situation. His pieces almost always end happily. The 
deep pathos of tragedy was not suited to his taste or his 
genius. He has been called the poet of love. Into this 
sentiment, indeed, he resolves every thing noble, pure, and 
heroic. The very atmosphere of his ideal creations breathes 
the inspiration of the tender passion. But though his deU- 
neations of this sentiment are romantic and unreal, they do 
not transgress, either in expression or thought, the limits of 
delicacy. His operas are not only sung, but read; his moral 
maxims are daily cited ; and his verse has a charm for youth 
or age, for the gay voluptuary or the grave philosopher. 
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ALFIERI. 

Until the cigiitccnth century, Italy IkuI prwUiceil no 
tragic |X)et Witli u language alike t^uitrd to d<'Aelo|) the 
terrible luithos of Danlc, or to flow in the harnionioue< and 
plaintive strains of Tasso, and with a cHniate and a land- 
scape well calculated to feed tlie " luxury of tender thought,'^ 
Italy had not yet felt the inspiration of the tragic nius«e. 
Even the ancient Romans had scarcely heard her geiniine 
accents in their native tongue. Though their history wiis 
fruitful in examples of tlie loftiest magnanimity and the 
deepest patlios, and filled ^vith the names of Lucretia and 
Virginia, of -Coriolanus and Brutus, and , others of equal 
interest ; they had never learned to combine and arrange 
these rich materials of dramatic poetry. But in tlie eigh- 
teenth century, a tragic poet appeared in Italy, no less extra- 
ordinary in his personal than in his dramatic character. 

Vittorio Alfieri, the creator of Italian tragedy, was born in 
1749 at Asti in Piedmont, of rich and noble, but illiterate 
parents. Ilis early education was neglected ; and lie si)ent 
nearly the first half of his Ufe in the most frivolous, wild and 
riotous dissipation. His favorite companions were his liors(» ; 
and it was tlie height of his ambition to be the fleetest rider 
in Piedmont. He became at length the victim of ennui ; 
and Uke Byron, whom he resembled in character and genius, 
traversed Europe to eHcai)e from hhnself. The novelty of 
the scenes in England gave new zest to his morbid and 
dissipated taste ; and tlic people of London little dreamed 
that in him whom they saw in their streets the coacliman'&( 
rival, and in their courts of law the convicted adulterer, they 
beheld the future TEschylus of Italy. Such was the youth 
and early manhood of Alfieri : marked with a wild and 
fierce iinixUience of character, a recklessness of moral re- 
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straint, a melancholy agitation of spirit, a bitter hatred of 
oppression, a haughty contempt of his species. The eccen- 
tricity of his conduct seemed often to wear a tint of insanity; 
yet the close observer might have perceived in the moody 
and irregular development of his wa)rward mind, the im- 
petuosity, the morbidness, the ardor, the cold exterior and 
inward fire of genius. 

Returning to his native country tired of the world and of 
himself, he sought at the age of twenty-five, as his last re- 
source, to distinguish himself as a tragic poet. But he had 
yet the very language of poetry to learn : his mother tongue 
was a mixed and barbarous dialect ; his early Latin he had 
forgotten ; the Greek he had never acquired ; with the 
Tuscan, in which he intended to prefer his claim for immor- 
tality, he was not familiar. He shut himself up for months, 
causing himself to be tied to his chair, with the early Italian 
classics for his only companions. He despised the effeminate 
sweetness of Metastasio ; he drank his inspiration at the 
fountain head of Dante. At length the genius of this way- 
ward and impetuous child of nature burst upon the world 
with a torrent's force ; but at first too with a torrent's rough- 
ness. The four earliest of his tragedies were absolutely 
harsh, and still retain that feature though afterwards polished 
by their Author ; the six succeeding are improved, but still 
in their style hard and abrupt ; the nine last, produced at a 
subsequent period, are in their kind perfect specimens of the 
Tilscan tongue. His tragedies, in the simpUcity of the plot, 
the limited number o{ the characters, the directness of the 
action, and the austere gravity of the composition, are noble 
imitations of the Greek model. The soft Italian exhibits 
on the stage the hardy features of antiquity ; and the reck- 
less libertine of London and Paris is seen at Florence trans- 
formed to a dramatic Cato. 

Alfieri has been called " the poet of freedom." We would 
prefer to call him the poet of passion. True, he hated 
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tyroDts, and whatever he haled he detested. But, though 
he composed odes on the American independence, we doubt 
whether the haughty Italian count could have lived in tlie 
atmosphere of a republic, unless indeed it had been a republic 
like that of Rome, divided into patricians and plebeians, and 
assigning to himself a place in the former class. So his writings 
breathe rather the execration of despotism, than the genuine 
spirit of calm and rational Uberty. The vital, the governing 
principle of his character was passion ; passion deep, lofty, 
indomitable, ruled his life, and burns in every page of Ids 
tragedies. Its elements had been fermenting in his bosom 
from infancy ; it is poured forth in concentrated, sublimated 
energy in his verse. Perhaps no author ever availed himself 
so Utile of adventitious circumstances. He cares not whether 
his plot be new or trite ; whether it be consistent or incon- 
sistent with nature or history. Indeed his aspiring and 
overbearing genius loves to grapple with and overcome diffi- 
culties. In the tragedy of Myrrha, which he himself seemed 
to consider his best, he makes his heroine bum with an 
unholy passion for her own father, lighted up by Yenus, who 
is piqued because her mother had boasted that the daughter 
surpassed the goddess in charms. Yet even against the 
current of our faith and of nature, his mighty genius carries 
us along, subdues the inherent horrors of his plot, and irre- 
sistibly commends his lost one rather to our sympathy than 
our blame. Against the well known truth of history, he 
makes his Brutus, in his tragedy on that Roman story, the 
son of Caesar, and though present at the assassination, not 
himself using the dagger ; and yet we are beguiled for a 
moment of our laith in the Roman historian, by the over- 
powering sorcery of the Italian poet. 

His tragedies are in a tnie Spartan spirit : plain, terse, 
condensed, disdaining ornaments, without excursions or 
digressions, proceeding directly onward to the catastrophe, 
with no reliance but on their own inherent interest In 
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dramatic as in real life, the object that poeseseed him pos- 
sessed him wholly ; and die irrepressible vehemence of pas- 
sion carries him straight forward to the end. Yet the passion 
of his dramas is rather deep than loud. It deals in do 
aspiring elevation of sentiment, no frenzy of feeling, no 
explosion of irregular eloquence. He has scrupulously 
adhered to the unity of time and place, and, above all other 
poets, to the unity of action. Each of his dramas repreaenlB 
but one action, but a single passion. Every thing is dis- 
carded not absolutely essential to the development of the 
plot : even the office of the confidant is filled by soliloquies. 
^ sparing is he in the number of his personages, that those 
who speak rarely a:moimt to more .than four ; and so brief in 
his discussions, that his tragedies seldom exceed fourteen 
hundred'lines in length. He has rejected all the common* 
place and conventional incidents of the drama ; he has no 
eaves-droppers, no ghosts, no thunder, no confessions, no 
wonderful discoveries, no celestial interferences. 

By this means, however, he loses in illusion what he gains 
in vigor. - His plots are admirably developed ; his dialogue 
is progressive and energetic ; but the fable is too simple, and 
the incidents too limited. There is no back-ground in his 
pictures ; his personages are brought boldly out, but the 
canvas around is naked. His anxiety to keep clear of 
figures of mere ostentation, and to exclude all parade of 
declamatory eloquence, has sometimes betrayed him into a 
diction too strained and sententious. He is therefore rathor 
eloquent than poetic ; but his eloquence is that of sublime 
and concentrated energy. His laconic brevity, however, 
sometimes degenerates into affectation. Though always 
forcible, it is not always natural to the character and situar 
tion. Indeed in variety of character, it iniist be confessed 
that Alfieri fails. His own impetuous and overbearing spirit 
would not permit him for a moment, and in fancy only, to 
assume the situation and feelings and language of an ima- 
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ginary personage. It is tho author who speaks in all ; the 
children of his creation are always the images of himself. 
We recognise throughout that foe of despots, that scourge of 
corruption, tliat contenuier of established forms, that spirit 
full of noble though irregular aspirations after all that is 
great and lofty in human nature. Yet would we hardly 
complain of this as a fault The infusion of his own ener- 
getic character into the breasts of his actors, though it may 
have taken from, the variety, has added unspeakably to the 
interest of his dramas. The very bitterness with which he 
detests all tyrants, has made his character of Philip II. one 
of the sublimest conceptions of the tragic art. His Saul is the 
impress of a genius^ energetic, passionate, profound ; depend- 
ing for its interest, not so much on action, as on the display 
of human nature in its highest excitements. As a tragic 
poet, Alfieri is worthy of a place by the side of those few 
who maintain an undisputed pre-eminence, Sophocles and 
Euripides, Comeille and Racine, Shakspeare and Otway. 
He is without a doubt the greatest of his own country, and, 
as I think, with equal certainty the greatest of his age. He 
died in 1803, at the age of fifty-five. 



THE PRESENT STATE OP ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

In concluding my brief sketch of Italian literature, would 
it were in my power to give you a favorable view of its 
present state and of iu? future prospects. Not twenty years 
ago, under the comparatively free and animating influence 
of French administration, a new and brilliant era of science 
and of letters seemed opening upon that long oppressed and 
degraded country. A liberal and elevated policy encouraged 
institutions of learning, restrained but little the free exercise 
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of opinion, distinguished and promoted native merit. Since 
then the Austrian power has unfortunately been restored^ 
and now reigns predominant, either directly or in its malign 
influence, throughout the whdie of the peninsula. L^ioos 
of transalpine barbarians enforce political subjection ; reams 
of prohibitory decrees, whose observance is watched by hosts 
of perfidious spies, ensure intellectual subserviency. Alfieri 
himself is banished by proscription from the stage, as if to 
annihilate even the after-existence of departed genius. All 
places of power and of trust are filled or contndled by the 
detested Germans ; and the youth of Italy, maddened and 
despairing, have returned again to indolence and sensuality. 
Meantime Che only hope, that remains is, that tyranny can- 
not last forever. Our sole present consolation is, that the 
beautiful language of Italy still resolves itself into verse in the 
mouths of her improvisator! ; and that nothing human can 
deprive her children of that glowing climate that magnifi- 
cent landscape, those proud and interesting associations, 
which infuse the spirit of poetry into their bosoms even at 
the moment of their birth. So long as the language of Italy 
survives, so long as she herself renews the native genius of 
her people, she may afford to wait, though not with patience, 
yet at least with hope, for the slow but sure approach of 
better, happier times. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE 
TO THE REIGN OF CHARLES 11. 



CHAUCER. 

.The literature of England must be allowed to have 
derived its origin from a Norman source. The Saxons were 
a dull and barbarous people, notwithstanding the exertions 
of their most patriotic princes, especially the great Alfred, 
himself a man of taste and learning, to inspire them with a 
love of letters. The Normans were a chivalrous and enter- 
prising race ; and, comparatively speaking, courteous, en- 
lightened, and refined. Their hostile invasion of the shores 
of England was marked in the outset by a circumstance 
which seemed a presage of their influence upon the literature 
of the country.' On the fatal field of Hastings the Norman 
host was preceded by a minstrel, who, singing the songs of 
Roland and of Charlemagne, threw himself into the midst 
of the opposing foes, and perished in the conflict. In suc- 
ceeding times, those magnificent creations, the romances of 
the Norman tongue, if not composed, were at least perused 
and admired at the English court ; and their authors loved 
to dwell on English subjects ; on Arthur and his round table, 
on Lisuarte and his knights. From the court and the camp, 
a. poetic taste spread of course to the cottage and the fields. 
The early ballads of English minstrelsy in the mixed dialect 
"which began to assume a definite shape about the time of 
Henry H. are highly praised by those who understand them ; 
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and the metrical chronicles of Robert of Gloucester and Ro- 
bert of Brunne, tliough prosaic and tiresome, approacli die 
form and regularity of classic verse. It was not, however, 
until the time of Edward UI. who mounted the throne iu 
1327, that the English language was fully subjected to 
Norman cultivation. Under thi:< sovereign, English became 
once more the language of the enlightened and the noble, 
though not, we beUeve, to the exclusion of its more courtly 
rival. The court of England was at that time the mwt 
splendid in Europe. The triumphs and the conquests of \U 
sovereign had made it the seat of wealth and honor ; captive 
monarchs swelled the train of their victor, and gallant noblei« 
thronged the halls of their prince. His own personal cl;a- 
racier and that of his heroic son were well calculated to 
dignify a scene so splendid. With them, '< high thoughts'' 
were indeed enthroned " in hearts of courtesy." The romantic 
and elevated spirit of the age was, besides, w^ell attuned to 
the lofty strains of poetry. The lives of those brave and 
devoted chevaliers were themselves " poetry in action." The 
brightest ornament, even of an age so brilliant in achieve- 
ment and in shining characters, was the immortal Chaucer. 
Geofllrey Chaucer, the father of English song, was bora 
in 1328, at the city of London ; and though in narrow 
circumstances, seems to have studied in both the universitiet* 
and at the temple, and to have travelled early for instructiou 
through France and- the Low Countries. Having tried the 
professions of a lawyer and a soldier, he finally sought pro- 
motion at court, and obtained the post of yeoman to Edward 
ni. He attached himself particularly to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, and married the sister of Lady Catharine 
Swynford, at first the mistress and afterwards the wife of his 
patron. This event procured him rapid ivdvancement IJe 
received the grant of a house contiguous to the royal palace 
at Woodstock, was gratified by an ample pension, and ap- 
pointed gentleman to the king's privy chamber. In 1372 
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he was sent on an embassy into Italy, and afterwards into 
France. On his return, he was appointed to several lucrative 
posts, among others that of comptroller of the customs. He 
foUowed his patron, the Duke of Lancaster, in embracing 
the doctrines of Wicklifle ; and in the reign of Richard II. 
was imprisoned on that account five years in the tower, 
where he witnessed many bloody executions. But Chaucer 
had not a martyr's spirit, nor could he aspire to a martyr's 
fame. He obtained his release by meanly betraying the 
designs of his associate. Shortly afterwards, he sold his 
pensions, and retired to his house at Woodstock. He lived 
to see the son of his patron, the aspiring Bolingbroke, mount 
the throne of England, and to receive in his old age the 
bounty of the usurper. But not a line of congratulation 
escaped the favored bard. He died in 1400, at the age of 
seventy-two, at Westminster, whither his affairs had called 
him. His bones still rest deposited in the transept of West- 
minster Abbey. The earliest of English poets was also the 
first of that illustrious band, whose sacred dust is preserved 
beneath the pavement of that venerable pile. 

The works of Chaucer are exceedingly voluminous. 
Bom a poet, he early began to write ; and even amid the 
intrigues of a court and the labors of office, never ceased to 
cultivate the muses. His personal character and habits 
communicated an extraordinary richness and variety to his 
works. A student, a traveller, a courtier, a man of business, 
and a man of the world, he had enjoyed imcommon oppor- 
tunities for observing nature, life, and manners ; while the 
misfortunes of his own lot taught him sensibility, and ele- 
vated him into a moralist and philosopher. In the earlier 
part of his career, he was too much devoted to the imitation 
of the French poets of the day, whose brilliant, but affected 
and tasteless allegories commanded almost exclusively the 
public applause. He sported long among the emblems and 
the flowers of that visionary school, and wasted his fine 
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dramatic as in real life, the object that poBBeseed him pos- 
sessed hiiu wholly ; and the irrepressible vehemence of pas- 
sion carries him straight forward to the end. Yet the passion 
of his dramas is rather deep than loud. It deals in no 
aspiring elevation of sentiment, no frenzy of feeling, no 
explosion of irregular eloquence. He has scrupulously 
adhered to the unity of time and place, and, above all other 
poets, to the unity of action. Each of his dramas represents 
but one action, but a single passion. Every thing is dis- 
carded not absolutely essential to the development of the 
plot : even the office of the confidant is filled by soliloquies. 
So sparing is he in the number of his personages, that those 
who speak rarely amount to more, than four ; and so brief in 
his discussions, that his tragedies seldom exceed fourteen 
hundred'lines in length. He has rejected all the common- 
place and conventional incidents of the drama ; he has no 
eaves-droppers, no ghosts, no thunder, no confessions, no 
wonderful discoveries, no celestial interferences. 

By tliis means, however, he loses in illusion what he gains 
in vigor. • His plots are admirably developed ; his dialogue 
is progressive and energetic ; but the fiible is too simple, and 
the incidents too limited. There is no back-ground in his 
pictures ; his personages are brought boldly out, but the 
canvas around is naked. His anxiety to keep clear of 
figures of mere ostentation, and to exclude all parade of 
declamatory eloquence, has sometimes betmyed him into a 
diction too strained and sententious. He is therefore rather 
eloquent than poetic ; but his eloquence is that of sublime 
and concentrated energy. His laconic brevity, however, 
sometimes degenerates into affectation. Though always 
forcible, it is not always natural to the character and situar 
tion. Indeed in variety of character, it iniist be confessed 
that Alfieri fails. His own impetuous and overbearing qpirit 
would not permit him for a moment, and in fiaoicy only, Co 
assume the situation and feelings and language of an inrn- 
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in number besides the author, happened to meet at the Ta- 
bard inn at South wark, on their way to the shrine of Thomas 
a Becket, at Canterbury. After they have all been duly 
characterized by the author, mine host, a busy, bustling, 
self-important personage, proposes, 

" That each of jrou, to shorten v?ith your way 

In this viage Rhould tcllen talcs tway ; 

To Canterbury ward I mean it so, 

And homeward he shall tellen other two." 

In addition, the host proposed, with a shrewd eye to his own 
profit, that he who should tell the best story, should be 
rewarded on his return by a supper at the expense of the 
company, to be given at the Tabard ; and finally, that he 
himself should go along as guide. All his proposals are 
accepted, and he is appointed governor and judge. The 
next morning the company set off in high spirits, and the 
narratives commence. As we might readily conjecture from 
Uie variety of personages by whom they are told, the tales 
are various ; by turns heroic and romantic, or humorous, 
satiric, and moral. The measure principally employed is 
the heroic couplet of ten syllables, which Chaucer either 
invented or introduced. The stanza of seven lines is, how- 
ever, frequently used, and even the stanza of eight lines, 
though it does not seem to have been a fiivorite with the 
poet. The prologue of the Canterbury Tales is one of the 
finest pieces of moral painting extant in any language. 
Each of the nariators of the poem is there introduced, and 
delineated with Ufe and spirit We are furnished not only 
with exquisitely drawn specimens of human nature in ge- 
neral, but of human nature as it was modified by the manners 
and customs of the fourteenth century. A living picture of 
the age is presented before us. The personages, firom " the 
very parfit gentle knight,'' the " curteis, lowly and servisaUe 
squire)" the tender-hearted prioress, the luxurious monk, the 
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merry friar, the worthy merchant, the benign and conacien- 
tioiis '^ persone of a toun," the poor but learned student, 
the shrewd sergeant, the hospitable country gentleman, down 
to the stalwart yeoman, the pretending tradesman, the reck- 
less piratical sailor, the doctor who dealt in magic, the notabk 
and talkative wife of Bath, the athletic miller, and the 
vagabond pardoner, stand out from the canvas with all the 
reality of life. The tales themselves embody the romantic 
fictions, the superstitious traditions, the broad jokes of the 
day : they often reach the source of laughter, or touch the 
chords of sympathy ; and are frequently interspersed with 
touching and noble sentiments, and fresh and luxuriant 
descriptions of external nature. There is an individuality 
and verisimilitude in his delineations of character seldom 
equalled. In his descriptions of natural scenery, the objects 
are made almost tangible ; they have a sort of local freshness 
about them, which seems to bear along with it the very 
chilliness or warmth of the air, the fragrance of the rose, 
the tremulous light of the moonbeam. On the other hand 
however, the tales are sometimes tedious, and not seldom 
grossly indelicate. The offences against deUcacy in his 
writings affected the author on his death-bed, with deep 
regret. It was during his last illness that he composed those 
beautiful and affecting lines, that dying legacy, which he 
called, " Grood counsail of Chaucer f and which he intended 
no doubt as an antidote against the poison. The vanity of 
the English critics has compared Chaucer with Dante ; and 
has justly awarded him the palm in knowledge of human 
nature and variety of talent. To pronounce him equal with 
Dante however, in any of the higher attributes of genius, 
is the very presumption of British criticism. Still there are 
many degrees of inferiority below the lofly pumacle on 
which Dante stands, the attainment of which is sufl^cient 
to constitute a great poet This rank we cannot, we would 
not, deny to Chaucer ; the man whom Spenser diose for 
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his master, and i^hom Milton acknowledged as his honored 
predecessor. 

Such was the day-spring of English Uterature. And never 
had the Uterature of any nation a more glorious dawn. 
Chaucer had opened the living fountain of poetry ; Bracton 
had risen up, the Justinian of English law ; the true spirit 
of philosophy had revealed itself to the waking visions of 
Roger Bacon ; Wyckliffe had kindled the torch of the reforma- 
tion. But soon the morning lowered, and the heavens were 
overcast. The religious persecutions permitted by Henry 
lY. and Y. checked the range of free inquiry ; the constant 
wars carried on by those monarchs were unfavorable to the 
development of the human mind, and interrupted the culti- 
vation of letters. The bloody contests between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, which commenced in the 
reign of Henry YI. and ended only with the accession of 
the Tudors, raged with an inveteracy of spirit, and for a 
length of time, which banished at once the law and the 
muses, and threw England back into her ancient barbarism. 



AGE OF ELIZABETH.— SPENSER. 

From an arid waste, where only a single plant arose here 
and there, to show that the power of vegetation was not 
extinct in the soil, we enter suddenly upon a region of the 
most luxuriant fertiUty. The very ground upon which we 
tread is aUve with verdure ; the fairest flowers Uoom around 
our path ; on every hand springs up the richest shrubbery ; 
and whithersoever we turn our eyes the tallest children of the 
forest are seen arranged in pleasing group8,or towering aloft in 
majestic lonelinesB. The age of Elizabeth overflows with the 
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most beautful, the most graceful, the most sublime literature of 
our language. Relieved from the tyrant Henry and the bi- 
goted and bloody Mary, the English mind received under the 
vigorous and absolute, yet mild and just and peaceful sway of 
theur successor, an impulse which urged it forward in every 
pursuit that could yield instruction or dehght, in every career 
where wealth was to be gained or honor won. One rushed 
into mercantile enterprises ; another plunged into predatory 
warfare against the detested Spaniards ; a third sought, in 
the far-off region of the west, some fairer, better, undiscovered 
cUme. One warred a volunteer against the Irish Keme; 
while another gathered laurels on the blood-stained fields of 
France or Belgium. The establishment of a pure religion 
awakened men to the contemplation and discussion oi sub- 
jects the most grave and important which can agitate the 
human mind. The benumbing inflt^nce of Romish super- 
stition, always more oppressive in England than in Italy— 
that intellectual frost, more chilling at the extremities than 
at the heart — had given place to a free and liberal fiuth, 
stirring to thought and action by every motive that can 
operate on an intellectual, an immortal being. It was not 
to be expected that literature alone should lose the influence 
of the general activity. A female reign, moreover, and es- 
pecially the reign of such a female as Elizabeth, tended to 
refine the manners, to sofren the intercourse of life, to cherish 
noble sentiments, to foster a pure ambition. The spirit of 
chivalry yet lingered, as if to pay its parting homage to a 
virgin queen. Her gay and gallant courtien poeserved the 
untarnished honor, the magnanimous valor, the gracious 
spirit of protection, that distinguished the ancient knights ; 
and added to these high qualities, those intellectual acoom- 
plishmenta which might find them favor in the eyei of a 
learned princess, the universal object of their loyal tows. 

Every thing was favorable to a new era ia letten. The 
soil of English literature, not exhausted by toa much culture, 
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retained all its native rtrength and fertility ; the English 
mind was young, fresh, and vigorous. The realms of nature 
were new to the explorer ; few of her varied beauties had 
yet been culled by the British muse. Antiquity had just 
opened her ample treasury ; the spoils of chivalry glittered 
before the eye of fancy. Whatever in nature there is of the 
beautiful, the graceful, or the majestic ; whatever in ancient 
learning there is of the profound, the tender, or thesubUme; 
whatever in the imposing ruins of the vast Gothic system, 
there is of the wild, the picturesque, tlie gloomy, or the 
grand ; were presented at once to the emancipated and 
inquiring mind, the excited imagination of the age. From 
these causes naturally arose that varied literature, distin- 
guished alike for its originahty, its profoundness, and its rich 
luxuriance, which renders the century that elapsed between 
the coronation of Elizabeth and the restoration of Charles 
II., the Augustan age of English letters. We shall find 
about the intellect and the imagination of this age, a com- 
bination of quaUties, a freshness, a simplicity, a vigor at once 
bold and excursive yet ever true to nature, which may be 
looked for in vain in the subsequent history of English 
mind. In this age nature preserved all her rights ; in sub- 
sequent ones they have been abridged by art. In this age 
the muse of England spoke in her native tongue, and 
breathed forth her native aspirations of virtue and faith ; in 
later periods she has been sent abroad to acquire foreign 
idioms and foreign morals. 

Edmund Spenser, the early bard of this golden age, was 
bom at London about the year 1 553, of an ancient and res- 
pectable family. After finishing his education at Cambridge, 
he went into the north of England, where he resided with 
his relations for several years. There he conceived a roman- 
tic passion for his Rosalind, who, like most of the objects of 
poetical attachment, deceived his hopes. Liove and retire- 
ment produced the first eflfiision of his verse, under the title 
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of the Shepherd's Calendar, which procured him the patron- 
age of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom it was dedicated. His 
patron was equally distinguished as a scholar and as a man. 
He was one upon whose like we seldom look ; of whoee 
great qualities humanity has reason to be proud. The ad- 
vantages of education and of foreign travel had furnished 
him with every accomplishment, both mental and personal; 
fortunately without affecting that noble simplicity of char- 
acter, and that christian purity of morals, which made him 
the delight of his contemporaries, and a model for every 
succeeding age. The Shepherd's Calendar, though popular 
in its day, did not afford promise of that elevated genius 
which the poet afterwards exhibited. It is a pastoral divided 
into twelve Rogues, named after the months of the year. 
No eclogue however contains any thing peculiar to the 
month after which it is named. The variety of seasons and 
the scenery of nature claim but Uttle notice from the poet 
His shepherds are love-sick swains, panegyrists of the queen, 
and accurate theologians. The only thing rural about the 
pastorals is the affected rustic dialect, which required a glos- 
sary even on their first publication. By Sir Philip Sydney, 
Spenser was introduced to his uncle, the earl of Leicester, 
who conferred on the poet some important favors. He spent 
several years at court, laboring under the constant antipathy 
of Lord Burleigh, and suffering the various disappointments 
incident to a courtier's life. In this interval he probably 
composed his Mother Hubbard's Tale ; for although it was 
not published until a few years before his death, he speaks 
of it as written " in the raw conceit of his youth." This 
original and singular production purports to be one of a 
series of tales related to the author by his friends, to beguile 
a season of sickness. It describes the adventures of a dis- 
contented fox and ape, who set forth on an expedition to 
seek their fortune. They assume in turn the characters of 
l)eggar, soldier, priest, and courtier. The narrative b ani* 
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mated ; and tlic moral and satirical descriptions full of feel- 
ing and of force. 

At about the age of thirty-four he retired to Ireland ; 
where, with occasional visits to England, he resided about 
twelve years, and where he wrote the greater part of the 
six books that have come down to us of his immortal work. 
That country, where the earth is so green, and the heart so 
warm, and the imagination so fervid, and which, though 
not prolific in poetry, has been ever fruitful in the birth of 
poets, and of orators imbued with all the poet's fire, Spenser 
found not unfioivorable to the cultivation of his muse. Ireland 
was the birth-place of the Fairy dueen. His retreat too 
was remarkably beautiful and picturesque. It was at the 
castle of Kilcolman on the banks of the river Mtilla, which 
he has made to flow so sweetly in his verse. There he was 
visited by the accomplished Sir Walter Raleigh, whom he 
celebrates in a poem as the Shepherd of the Ocean. In 
Ireland he formed a new attachment, which he portrays in 
a series of sonnets ; some of which are exceedingly beautiful, 
though the greater part are affected and pedantic. His 
Epithalamium on liis marriage with the object of his affec- 
tion, is written in a variety of measure imitated firom the 
Italian Canzoni; and contains passages of extraordinary 
richness and beauty. From his pleasant retreat he was at 
length compelled to fly by the bursting of one of those poli- 
tical volcanoes with wliich Ireland has been so often over- 
whelmed. His house was buirned by the insurgents ; and 
his flight was so hurried that he left behind him his infant 
child, who was consumed in the flames. It is said also that 
he lost the remaining books of his Fairy Queen. Whether 
this be so or not, whether the missing books perished or were 
never composed ; the loss of his property and hin child were 
too much for the sene^itive poet. He proceeded to London, 
where he died of a broken heart at about the age of forty- 
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six. He was buried near Chaucer at Westminster Abbey. 
He was the first of England's long list of laureates. 

I have purposely commented on the principal of his minor 
poems in giving the history of the poet's life. It now re- 
mains to speak of his Fairy dueen, the work by which he 
is best known and most distinguished. The poem was in- 
tended to occupy twelve books ; only six books however have 
come down to us, each containing twelve cantos, and two 
cantos of the seventh book. The measure is a stanza of 
nine Unes invented by Spenser, and since employed by the 
most eminent poets, Lord Bjnron among the number. The 
poet explains his design in his own letter on the subject 
addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh. He says ; ^ I devise that 
the Fairy dueen kept her annual feaste twelve days ; upon 
which twelve days the occasions of the twelve several adven- 
tures happened ; which being undertaken by the twelve 
knights are in these twelve books severally handled " He 
has chosen prince Arthur for his hero^ in whom he supposes 
all the virtues to be combined. For the sake Gt variety, 
however, each particular virtue has its peculiar knight, by 
whose deeds and adventures it is especially illustrated. Each 
virtue occupies a whole book ; which of itself wiould consti- 
tute a separate poem, but that prince Arthur appears in all 
and forms a link of connexion. In the personage who gives 
her name to the poem, the Fairy Q^ueen, of whom Arthur 
had become enamored in a dream, the poet means to desig- 
nate the general abstract idea of glory, and also the particular 
living person of Queen Elizabeth ; having what he temis 
a general and paiticular intention. The Fairy Queen is 
the origin of all the adventures of the poem, though she 
never appears in the part which has come down to us. He 
had intended to set forth in the twelfth book what he should 
have done in the first ; how on a certain day the Fsiry 
(elueen held a court, to which the knights came in search of 
adventures ; and how the adventures previously recili{d were 
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undertaken at her command. What renders the plan more 
involved, is that the knights are continually meeting with 
emblematical persons, who prove friendly or hostile as they 
represent a virtue or tlie op{x>site vice ; and thus the mind 
is apt to be distracted between the ingenuity of the allegory 
and the interest of the story. With its allegorical character, 
the poem unites all the splendid imagery, the fantastic and 
brilliant creations, of chivalrous romance. 

To judge rightly of the Faiiy Queen; we must regard it 
as a Gothic poem. Like some vast and irregular, and pic- 
turesque and dimly lighted Gothic structure, it is not to be 
judged of by Grecian rules. It is of an order of poetic 
architecture different from that of the classic models, and we 
must expect to find in it different beauties and different de- 
fects. It is deeply tinctured with the character and spirit of 
the times in which the poet Uved. Spenser stood on an 
isthmus, separating the darkness of the age that had just 
gone by, from the growing light of that which was coming. 
In the skirts of the horizon, the spectres of superstitious tradi- 
tion, the phantoms of allegory, and the fairies and giants of 
chivalry, still peered forth from behind the retreating obscu- 
rity. Dimly perceptible to the mental vision of the ordinary 
observer, they were vividly so to the fancy of the poet. They 
haunted his bed by night ; they lived in his morning dreams ; 
they became the inmates of his imagination, almost the 
objects of his faith. They must needs therefore transfuse, as 
it were, their very being into his verse ; and give to his 
numbers their own shadowy attributes, their own wild and 
fitntastic forms. I would advise every one in reading the 
Fairy dueen to forget its mystical plan ; to attend only to 
its most obvious personifications ; to consider it in short as a 
eet of connected chivalrous romances. Happily this is easily 
practicable ; and it is only when the reader views it in this 
light that he is enabled to perceive and feel the full glories 
of the work. Then can he best admire that rich invention 
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which crowds adventure on adventure, eombat upon combat, 
enchantment upon enchantment, in an ever varied and in- 
teresting succession. Then only can he fully appreciate 
those fertile powers of description which transport the reader 
from the vohiptuous gardens of Acrasia to the black abyss 
of Hell ; from the house of Morpheus to the abode of Night ; 
from the hermitage of Contemplation to the dwelling of 
Holiness ; communicating to every scene in the boundless 
regions of the poet's fancy a verisimilitude that, while we 
read, almost convinces us of its reality. If Shakspeare is 
the sculptor of human and external nature, Spenser is no 
less its painter. His representations, left distinct indeed, and 
not always as true to the original as those of his great rival, 
have nevertheless about them a variety, a richness, a vivid- 
ness of coloring, never surpassed by the poetic pencil. In 
the exquisite grace and melody of his versification, he is not 
excelled by any poet of any age or nation ; and is perhaps 
unequalled in the loftiness, fertiUty and compass of liis 
fancy. The fault of his imagination is its exuberance. 
Majestic and flowing as the Nile, it often, hke the eldest of 
the rivers, disdains the confinement of its banks, and spreads 
around a luxuriance of soil alike productive of the flower 
and of the weed. 

Spenser has been called a " sacred poet" Though unde- 
serving, perhaps, of so high a title, his verse is generally 
devoted to tlie cause of virtue ; though sometimes free, it4s 
never seductive. If he has written some things, which, 
" dying he might wish to blot," his poetry is on the whde a 
rich moral legacy to mankind. He hhuself says, and truly 
too, that the end of his Fairy Queen is " to £Eishion a gentle- 
man or noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline." His 
imitation of Italian poets I have noticed in our review of 
Italian hterature. Upon the whole, Spenser is justly ranked 
in the first class of poets ; his works are replete with moral 
and poetic beauties ; a rich treasury of thought and imagery. 
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It is to be regretted, that of late years he is seen oftener on 
the slielf than on the table. I would, however, advise any 
one professing to be acquainted with Eughsh Uterature, not 
to profess too loudly until he has, not only read butT pondered 
the works of the great bard of fairyland. Their apparent 
obscurity is rather in the spelling than in the style or in the 
matter. A little famiUarity will do it away. It is but a veil 
which hangs before a masterpiece of art ; it is but a cloud, 
w^hich will pass of itself from the foce of the sun. 



SHAKSPEARE. 

The name of William Shakspeare, though to each of us 

familiar as his own, is one which we can never pronoimce 

without a feehng of profound veneration. Upon the events 

of his life, it would be useless for me to dwell ; they are 

familiar to the recollection of every scholar. He was bom 

in 1564, at Stratford upon Avon ; his circumstances were 

narrow, and his education was neglected. He spent the 

meridian of his life at London, sometimes acting as well as 

writing for the stage. At about the age of fifty he retired to 

his native Stratford, where he died, and where his bones 

still repose. This was as it should have been. Shakspeaxe 

followed nature in all things, and not the least so in choosing 

the place of his retirement and death. There is something 

soothing in the thought of passing the second childhood of 

our Uves amidst the scenes endeared to us by our boyish 

recollections ; of drawing our last breath where we drew our 

first ; of having our funeral rites performed in the same 

church with our baptismal ones; of reposing in the sepulchre 

of our fathers. A plain monument, raised by the affection of 
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his daughter, indicates to the stranger the narrow house 
of the deathless poet. Here his mortal remains repose iu 
their own majesty. Westminster Abbey could confer on 
them no honors ; they would lose by communion even with 
" hero dust." 

Shakspeare seems to have been the most unassuming of 
men, and to have possessed, in a peculiar degree, the mo- 
desty and self-diffidence characteristic of true genius. It was 
the dying request, both of Virgil and TassO; that their works 
should be consigned to the flames. Shakspeare appears to 
have thought his scarcely worth the pains of being burned. 
Though he retired before he had " declined into the vale of 
years," and had leisure, and at that time ample means, he 
made no compilation of his works : not one of his dramas 
was ever printed under his own auspices. The thought of 
posthumous fame seems not to have visited even his dreams. 
The epitaph inscribed on his tombstonej and supposed to 
have iSeen written by himself, w^as such as he would have 
composed for the humblest peasant Could the curtain of 
futurity have been lified before his eyes; had the unaspiring 
recluse of Avon been permitted to witness the name of 
Shakspeare after the lapse of centuries, the praise of every 
tongue, the pride of his country, the ornament of his species, 
perhaps the brightest name on the scroll of feme ; his senses 
must have been lost in amazement, and his modesty would 
scarcely have dared to claim it as his own. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for tlie development of Shak- 
speare's powers, that he was the untutored child of nature. 
The young eagle commenced his flight with an untired 
eye, and with unencumbered pinions. Had he been more 
learned, his modest self-reliance might have been lost in a 
servile imitation of the imposing models of antiquity. As it 
was, he poised himself on his own native resources; he 
communed with his own spirit alone ; like Prometheus, he 
borrowed his fire only fix)m heaven. Accordingly, tlie first 
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characteristic of his genius is its originality. Thid quality 
he has stamped on all his works. The creatures of his fancy 
pass in review before us, like the ranks of the animal crea- 
tion before our common ancestor, fresh and original from 
the hands of their Maker. No other poetical personification 
ever loved as Romeo, or hated as Shylock ; was jealous like 
Othello, or crazed like Lear. Nor can the prototypes be 
found of his ghosts, his witches, his fairies. As Shakspeare 
never borrowed of others, so he was not the imitator even 
of himself. This is a striking peculiarity. Painters, even 
of the best taste and genius, have been frequently so ena- 
mored of their own creations, aja to repeat them often on 
their canvas,. with perhaps some trifling alterations. The 
same error is the besetting sin of authors. The characters of 
Arioeto are alike : those of Virgil too often resemble each 
other. Homer is more fortunate in his discriminations ; but 
even he must yield, in this respect, to the bard of Avon. 
The Scottish novelist of the present day, the immortal 
Shakspeare of prose, notwithstanding his creative fancy and 
grapliic power of delineation, is betrayed not seldom into the 
common fault of multipl3dng the copies of his own favorite 
characters. Into this error the great English poet never 
fell. He has but one Othello, one Shylock, one Falstaff ; 
even of his Richard there is no duplicate ; Macbeth, though 
of the same family, is a distinct individual. The children of 
his fancy respectively, live and move and have their being ; 
and then he seems to have forgotten that such things were. 
Nor are his creations more remarkable for their originality, 
than for their verisimilitude. He peoples the world of nature 
with fancied beings exactly resembling her own ; and he 
even carries nature along with him in his wildest excursion* 
into the unreal world of the imagination. Were there in 
truth an Ariel, we should expect the reality to be identified 
with the creature of the elements drawn by Shakspeare ; 
and should nature in some freak create a Calib^, it would 
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disappoint us if ^he did not copy precisely after his model. 
In all his characters, whether fanciful or intended to per- 
sonify actual beings, not a feature or a line is misplaced ; 
not a tint of the complexion, or a hair of the head, should 
be either added or retrenched. Nor is he less true in his 
representations of inanimate objects. He paints the rainbow 
and the rose with nature's own pencil ; and echoes in his 
verse, " sometimes the music, and sometimes the thunder of 
the spheres." 

Another trait in the genius of Shakspeare is its universal- 
ity. Other writers are only fitted for particular departmenis 
of intellect or imagination ; his genius seems capaUe of 
pervading the whole range of thought, U)e illinytable regions 
of fancy. While unsurpassed in the variety and magnifi- 
cence of his poetic creations, he thinks with a precision, a 
depth, a comprehensive and intuitive power, seldom equalled. 
Human nature he learned, not fi'om study, but by observation 
and intuition. ^* He needed not," sa}rs Dryden, '' the spec- 
tacles of books to read nature ; he looked inward and found 
her there." By a species of untaught anatomy, he lays bare 
to our view our intellectual and moral firame, every nerve, 
and pulse, and artery which sustains its being, and enables 
it to act and feeL ' He reads the human heart with a dis- 
cernment almost omniscient ; he rules over it with a sway 
seemingly Uttle less than omnipotent Which of its most 
hidden recesses can escape his eye ? Where is the secret 
spring of feeling or action of which he has not the key 1 
Which of the passions can resist his call ? Surpassing Mo- 
Uere in humor, and Racine in tenderness, Shakspeare can 
by a single touch of his magic wand, either leave us the 
subdued and powerless victims of laughter, or reaching within 
us the hidden fountains of sympathy, dissolve our hearts in 
streams of irrepressible grief. He is at once the Aristophanes 
and the Euripides of the drama ; and we are sometimes at 
a loss which to admire most, his comic or his tragic powers. 
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Most dramatic writers have devoted themselves chiefly to 
deUneating the passiou of love. The raptures of lovers, 
their embarrassments, their final triumph or death, have 
been the pervading, the almost exclusive, subject of their 
writings. Shakspeare knew that love, though a passion, 
was not the only passion of the heart ; that ambition, and 
avarice, and hatred, and revenge, and melancholy, and mis- 
anthropy, were also qualities of our nature. He has, accord- 
ingly, instead of confining his delineations to a single passion, 
extended them to almost all the distinguishing affections and 
attributes of umn. He may be justly called the poet of Im- 
man nature. Other dramatic writers have been engrossed 
chiefly with the manners and customs and peculiar sentiments 
of the age and country in which they hved. Even the 
Greek dramatists dwelt almost exclusively on Greek subjects, 
Greek usages, Greek heroes, Greek mythology. They arc 
writers for a particular era, and have about them a sort of 
national and local character. Shakspeare, on tiie contrary, 
was not the poet of one age only, but of time itself; not of 
one nation only, but of the world at large. The manners 
and customs of his age, its peculiarities, its jokes, its conceits, 
and its puns, have long since passed away : they are now 
but the blemishes of his works, tlie spots upon the disk of 
the luminary : they serve only to tarnish the fine gold, to 
incrust the precious diamond. But the true and hving sen- 
timents which pervade his verse ; its wit sparkling from its 
own intrinsic brilliancy ; its bursts of genuine pathos ; its 
portraitures of men, not as the creatures of a day or of a 
nation, but as the members of our common family ; its 
beautiful and subUme descriptions of external nature ; have 
endured, and will still endure, in all their youthful freshness, 
80 loi^ as the human race exists, so long as- there shall be 
verdure on the earth or terror in the storm. The flight of 
years, which has obUterated other names, has only brightened 
the lustre of his. He is the admiration, not of England 
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merely, but of the civilized world, excepting prejudiced 
France alone. He has as devout worshippers at Berlin and 
Weimar as at London ; and his warmest and ablest eulogists 
will be found in Schlegel and Goethe. To say that Shak- 
speare has no foults, would be saying that he was not 
human : his blemishes are those of his age, his beauties are 
his own. 

In comedy, Shakspeare draws only from the true fountains 
of mirth. Though born in an unpolished age, his wit does 
not, Uke that of the Greek and of the Roman, descend to 
personal scurrihty or personal defects. It has no malice : 
he loves the gentle virtues : at the follies of our nature he 
only laughs : his scorpion scourge is reserved for vice. 
Though sometimes vulgar, his grossness is rather offensive 
than corrupting : his muse is not Ucentious, except perhaps 
in his Merry Wives of Windsor, which he wrote, not to 
please himself, but the grosser taste of the Virgin Queen. 
The love-scenes of most writers are insipid, and sometimes 
sickening ; but how beautiful is the courtship of Olivia ! 
how touching the tenderness, the innocence, the jsuspected 
fame of Hero ! Most dramatic poets become languid in their 
moral discussions. How eloquent, on the contrary, are the 
sentiments of the chaste Diana ; the exhortations of the 
reformed shrew ; the reflections of the solitary Jaques ; the 
living oracles of wisdom which abound in the Merchant of 
Venice ! His occasional introduction of supernatural ma- 
chinery in his comedies, is offensive to the fastidious taste of 
French criticism. Perhaps, indeed, it is not reconcilaUe 
with the precepts of art. But. the dramas to which this 
objection is chiefly applicable, are above and beyond the 
rules of criticism. They are like those beautiful and extra* 
ordinary phenomena of nature, whose very irregularity con- 
stitutes a portion of the interest with which they are beheld ; 
and which appear to be subjected to no rule except that of 
being always beautifiU. The Tempest and the Midsummer 
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Night's Dream are among the most splendid monuments of 
Shakspeare's genius. Tlie new realms which he opens to 
our view, and the fanciful beings with which he peoples 
them, evince a stretch of creative power of which huma- 
nity can perhaps afford no parallel. Yet the truth and 
consistency of dramatic nature are wonderfully preserved. 
CaUban even speaks a language of his own ; Puck is en- 
dowed with a mischievous contempt for mortals, and an 
active bustling disposition, admirably adapted to a fairy 
busy-body ; Ariel floats along on airs of gentle music ; and 
Titania holds her court by moonlight, surrounded by the 
most exquisitely fantastic beings, herself the queen of fancy 
as well as of fairy-land. 

The tragedies of Shakspeare are, upon the whole, the 
noblest of his productions. He was mightiest in the highest 
branch of the dramatic art. He reads nature in her most 
stormy agitations, and in her deepest impulses ; and displays 
them with a truth to convince and an eloquence to overpower 
the coldest imagination. He is emphatically the poet of the 
deeper passions. They are his ministers ; they come and 
go at his bidding, like his " spirits from the vasty deep." 
Under his creative touch, they cease to be abstract images 
of the mind ; they spring into life ; they tissume real, almost 
tangible forms ; they breathe, they feel, they speak. The 
heaving bosom, the streaming eyes, the broken heart, the 
despairing cry, are manifest to our organs of sense : we see 
them, we hear them. Nor is it in one stage of their being 
only that the passions are thus presented to our view. 
Through all the nicely varying shades of their development, 
from their inception to their maturity, they are progressively 
displayed with a vivid, often appalling accuracy. We see 
the very food on which jealousy feeds, and mark her gradual, 
portentous growth. The insidious movements of hatred in 
tlie inmost recesses of the heart, from her incipient broodings 
until she shari)ens her knife for lier pound of flesh, are un- 
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veiled before its. The first hesitating aspirations of ambition, 
her now bolder resolves, her final defiance of earth and 
heaven and hell, are successively bodied forth to the life, 
with all their appropriate varieties of form and feature, of 
thought and speech. His delineations of the sentiment of 
love breathe a tenderness, a purity, a disinterestedness, and 
self-abandonment, which find an echo in every ingenjious 
bosom. In his pictures of the hopeless agony, the reckless 
despair of bereaved affection, he shows himself a master of 
the tender as well as the more stormy passions ; and I know 
of nothing from the uninspired pen that makes its way so 
directly to the heart as the tearful catastrophe of Romeo and 
Juli(d. The jjiialadies of the mind, the musings of me- 
lancholy, the w anderings of a disordered intellect, are pre- 
sented with a truth and a pathos perhaps pecuhar to the 
author of Hamlet and of I^ear. 

i}ut here again the complaint of criticism is heard. The 
poet has intermingled, in the same drama, tragic and comic 
sc^'.nes. That the complaint is tine in fietct, cannot be denied ; 
indeed, Shakspearc has few, if any, unmixed tragedies. But 
its foundation in nature will not be so readily conceded. 
The drama professes to be a picture of human life. Now 
wc know, we feel, that life is a checkered scene ; its sunshine 
and showers, its tears and smiles, chase each other in quick 
succession, and are ofttimes intermingled. Can we then 
wonder that he who depicts nature with such unrivalled 
accuracy, should display this striking characteristic of the 
original in his Duthful copies ? But in his delineations of 
the tender and sportive passions, the individuality and ap- 
propriate bearing of each are always preserved. Grief never 
lays aside her dignity, nor is mirth ever permitted to become 
irreverent in her venerable presence. And whenever the 
tender and sportive passions are blended on the same canvas, 
it will be found that the inimitable artist has so grouped 
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them that they only relieve each other, and are in fact but 
the appropriate parts of one harmonious whole. 

The weightiest complaint which criticism has ever made 

against Shakspeare, is his disregard of the unities of time 

and place. This, especially, is the often repeated objection 

of the French school against the English dramatist. The 

complaint is doubtless correct in point of fact. Though 

Shakspeare adhered to the unity of action, he disregarded 

those of time and place : his fancy kept no hourglass, was 

confined to no geographical Umits. Weeks, months, and 

sometimes years pass away, under the enchantment of his 

verse ; and he transports us, at hb pleasure, from town to 

country, and even from kingdom to kingdom. But has the 

complaint a foundation in nature ? The strict ancient rules 

as to the unities of time and place, require that the time 

represented should be no longer than the two or three hours 

occupied in the exhibition of the play, and that the place 

should remain unchanged. The reason assigned for exacting 

these unities, is their supposed influence in promoting the 

impression of probability, so necessary to the success of the 

drama. The dramatic illusion, it is said, is gone when hours 

are made to represent weeks or months ; and the spectator 

must needs awake from his trance, when transported from 

place to place. But on the other hand, is the dramatic 

credibility enhanced by crowding into the space of two or 

tliree hours, compUcated events which in the course of nature 

should have occupied in their actual occurrence as many 

weeks or months 7 Does it render the illusion more perfect 

that all those events, however diflerent in their nature, and 

however diverse the personages concerned in them, should 

be represented as occurring in the one identical spot which 

the poet must choose at his peril, and from which he may 

never vary ; that princes should fell upon their knees and 

make love in the street ; or that statesmen should bold cabinet 

councils in a lady's chamber ? The French critics them- 
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selves, aware of the severity of the ancient rules when applied 
to modern usage and taste, have extended the dramatic time 
to twenty-four hours, and allow between the acts a change 
of scene. But if the rules of the unities may be once brokea 
with impunity, they thenceforth cease to be rules. If a 
departure from them be allowable at all, the extent of that 
departure becomes a matter of sound discretion and good 
taste. If French discretion and taste may enlarge them by 
hours, why might not the freer discretion and taste of the 
English bard be permitted, when the occasion requires it, 
to enlarge them by weeks or months ? If the French disci- 
ples of art can transport their hearers to a different place in 
the same town or city without waking them from their 
trance, why might not the great poet of nature venture upon 
transporting his auditors even to a different province or 
kingdom ? 

But the reason upon which these unities rest, is an un- 
founded one. There is in fact, there can be, no illusion of 
tlie kind supposed. The visitant at the theatxe does not go 
there to witness a reahty. He goes there to listen to an in- 
teresting narrative of events, and display of sentiments ; to 
enjoy good writing enforced by good acting ; to study nature 
and hijnself ; to see character displayed in its nicely varying 
shades ; to witness the mysterious workings of human 
passion, in all its moods, deep or stormy, fierce or gentle. 
But the idea of its being a reaUty never enters his mind ; 
that is only the critic's dream. Does not every man know, 
while sitting in a theatre, that the scene before liim is not a 
palace, a grove, or a garden ; that the personages before 
him are neither nobles, princes, lovers, nor heroes ; that the 
sentiments which he hears from the actors are not the effu- 
sions of their minds and hearts, but are conned and learned 
by rote? Is not every individual conscious that, upon the 
supposition of its being a reaUty, he would himself have no 
busineas to be there, prying into secrets of state, overbearing 
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devices of conspiracy, listening to the whispered tales of lovers, 
intruding into the courts of princes, and mingUng, without 
arms and w^ithout danger, in the tumult of the fight 1 

The unities of time and place then are the creations of 
art ; venerable indeed for their antiquity, and hallowed by 
the sanction of exalted names. The father of the English 
drama, however, had no monitress but nature ; and it was 
enough for him that he violated none of her precepts, when, 
slighting the difficulty which embarrassed the ancient dra- 
matists, he opened to himself a field for the full display of 
his matchless powers. By this emancipation, his action is 
rendered more free; it is represented entire, instead of de- 
pending on those artificial expedients of the soliloquy where 
the speaker is introduced declaiming to the winds to clear up 
the obscurities of the plot ; his personages enter naturally 
upon the scene and move in their ordinary sphere. The 
prolonged time affords room for the development of the pas- 
sions ; and the full exhibition of those workings of the soul, 
those gradual advances towards a final purpose, which can 
alone display the emotions and affections as they really exist. 
By diversifying the time and place, the great poet has gained 
an opportunity to indulge in the portraiture of external na- 
ture ; an occupation in which he delights above all dramatic 
writers, in which he shines perhaps above all writers what- 
soever. Nothing, for instance, would tempt me to yield to 
the pruning knife of criticism the exquisite pastoral scenes 
of the Winter's Tale ; tlie rich sylvan foliage and refreshing 
shades of As You Like It ; the delicious soothing moonlight 
of the Merchant of Venice. Upon the whole then, what 
shall we say of Shakspeare ? Eulogy has no language 
adequate to the praise of his perfection, detraction has no 
breath which can sully the brightness of his excellence. He 
stands alone upon a summit unattained before, and inacces- 
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sible to all that follow ; above the elemental Btrife of criti- 
cism, smiling at the thunders which roll beneath his feel, 
and unobscured by the clouds that gather cmly round the 
base of that proud eminence. 



JONSON, HEYWOOD, MIDDLETON, FLETCHER AND 
BEAUMONT, MASSINGER, FORD. 

The colossal greatness of Shakspeare has made posterity 
too unmindful of his dramatic contemporaries. Yet were 
they men of no ordinary dimensions. There were ^giants 
in those days." Shakspeare was indeed the tallest and migh- 
tiest of his race; but his aspiring brethren approached, 
though they could not equal him in height or strength. It 
is wonderful to observe the propensity that prevailed at a 
certain period to undervalue the classics of the Elizabethan 
age. Even the acute and judicious Hmne condemns them 
ahnost in a mass : Spenser he consigns to sleep upon the 
shelf; Shakspeare he speaks of as one whom we are apt 
to overrate, " in the same manner as bodies afieo appear 
more gigantic, on account of their being disprcqxirtioned or 
misshapen ;" and again, he says that Shakspeare and Jon- 
son " were equally deficient in taste and elegance, in har- 
mony and correctness. " It is one of the most hopeful traits 
in the taste of the present day, that it has gone back to a 
true relish for the rich and varied literature of that unri- 
valled age. 

Jonson, usually known by the appellation of Ben Jonson, 
was only ten years younger than Shakspeare, having been 
bom at Westminster in 1574. He early and long enjoyed 
the advantages of education at Westminster school, under 
the learned Camden. His mother, however, having mar- 
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ried a bricklayer, he was taken away from school and 
engaged in the ungenial and laborious occupation of his 
new father. Not relishing the change, he absconded, en- 
listed as a common soldier, and served for some time in the 
Netherlands. On his return from the wars, he employed 
his pay to support him at St. John's college, Cambridge. 
His funds, however, did not long hold out, and he was 
thrown again upon the wide world for subsistence. He 
adopted the profession of an actor ; but not succeeding in 
this, undertook the more arduous task of dramatic writing. 
His first piece. Every Man in his Humor, was represented 
in 1598. It is related of this comedy, tliat it was alx>ut 
to be rejected by the managers, when it fell into the hands 
of Shakspeare, who read, approved, and introduced it. For 
five or six years he furnished a play yearly. On the acces- 
sion of King James, he was employed to write the masques 
intended to celebrate that event. He continued to write for 
the court and the stage until 1629, when one of his come- 
dies was hissed off tlie boards. Owing to his carelessness 
and his convivial habits, he had fallen into necessitous cu:- 
cmnstances, notwithstanding the pension which he received 
of one hundred pounds yearly as poet-laureate. His health 
and his mental powers declined with his fortunes, and his 
latter productions were merely mendicant poems, addressed 
to various patrons. He died in 1637, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, with the quaint inscription, " O rare 
Ben Jonson !" His powers of conversation were great and 
acknowledged ; he was known among the wits of his age 
by the title of "Father Ben." His popularity as a comic 
writer, transcended in his own day, we need not say unjustly, 
that of Shakspeare himself. 

Jonson was learned, and proud of his attainments. To 
the imitation of the ancients we niuy attribute his adher- 
ence to the unities and the skilful management of his plot. 
He was u man of strong sense, acute oliservution, caustic wit, 
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a rich poetic vein, and high honesty of feeling. He was 
endowed with a mascuUne vigor which worked out an idea 
until he made it appear even painfully accurate; with a 
power of portraiture which described character in all its de- 
tails and preserved an accurate consistency throughout : with 
an imagination which accumulated image upon image and 
revelled amid an almost cumbrous magnificence. Exacti- 
tude is more aimed at by him than efiect : every lineament 
is marked with a distinctness and minuteness at times 
&tiguing, as some of the painters of the Dutch School, in the 
laborious accuracy of their representations, are apt to become 
rather the drudges than the free imitators of nature. Though 
rich in thought and profuse in imagery, his style is often dry 
and cramped. His characters are too apt to describe, not the 
passions and affections, but the mere humors and fioishions 
of men. They are not so much the personifications of the 
attributes of our common nature, known and familiar alike 
to every age and country, as the representations of the pecu- 
Uar manners and customs of the age and country in which 
the poet hved ; he is the faithful historian, not so much of 
the workings of the human heart, as of the English dress, 
customs, and modes of thought speech and action, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. His jests are frequently 
worn thread bare ; his satirical descriptions seldom stop short 
of the offensive point ; and his personages are generally low 
and uninteresting. The &ult of Jonson is that he is too true, 
too matter of frict, too just to the viler parts of human nature. 
One of his finest plays is the Silent Woman ; founded upon 
the following supposition. An old gentleman named Mcvose, 
dishking noise exceedingly, marries a supposed young lady 
of the name of Epicene, for her marvellous faculty of silence, 
in order to disinherit his nephew, who had laughed at his 
infirmity. She turns out to be a very shrew, and throws 
his whole house into confusion. The distracted uncle offers 
his nephew any terms to get rid of her, which the nephew 
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accomplishes by showing that she is a boy dressed up to 
cozen him. There is great humor in the leading character 
of the piece, and in several of the subordinates. Sir Amor- 
ous La Foole and Sir John Daw are drawn into a predica- 
ment similar to that of Sir Andrew Aguecheek in Sliak- 
speare. Their cowardice and the various shifts to which 
they resort, are very laughable ; but are, perhaps, exagge- 
rated. The women of the piece deserve the biting satire 
which, throughout the play, is directed against the whole 
sex. A comedy, better known in the present time, as it still 
appears occasionally on the stage, is the Every Man in his 
Humor. The real hero of the piece, the illustrious Bobadil, 
whose proposal for tlie pacification of Europe is in every one's 
memory, is certainly one of the finest characters of his kind 
in comedy, worthy to belong to the same regiment with 
Pistol and ParoUes, and in rank, perhaps, to be placed over 
their heads. The tragedies of Jonson are learned and cor- 
rect, but want the inspiration of feeling. His masques on 
the other hand, though overloaded with conceits, are inge- 
nious in conception and gorgeous in execution. 

Thomas Hey wood was a native of Lincolnshire, a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge, and commenced writing for the stage so 
early as 1596. His powers of production seem to have been 
unlimited ; for besides attending to the business of an actor, 
he had, as he himself informs us in the preface to his Eng- 
lish Traveller, '' an entire hand, or at least a main finger, in 
two hundred and twenty plays." Of these, only twenty- 
three remain, owing chiefly to the modesty of the author, 
who in general withheld his productions from the press. In 
the plays that have come down to us, there is a great in- 
equality ; so great, indeed, as to lead to the suspicion that 
the inferior ones were only altered from the works of obscurer 
authors, a practice common in that day. Heywood's better 
comedies, such as the Fair Maid of the West, are distin- 
guished by a tone peculiarly gentlemanly and refined. His 
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heroes are, like the cavaliers of that golden age, men of lofty 
courtesy, incorruptible integrity, and chivahrous honor*, 
somewhat exaggerated, it is true, yet always interestiDg. 
The character of Geraldine, in the English Traveller, is one 
of the most attractive, beautiful, and eloquent ever drawQ 
by the hand of genius. The Challenge for Beauty is full 
of action and interest, possessing a great variety of well 
distinguished characters, and a dialogue of much vivacity 
and wit. The Helena of this piece resembles the Helena of 
All's Well that ends Well. The tragedies of He3rwood are 
various in character. The two most striking, are the Rape 
of Lucrece, and the Woman Killed with Kindness. The 
Rape of Lucrece is a strange, irregular production, which, 
amidst much that is inappropriate and absurd, contains 
scenes of the most striking subUmity and the most affecting 
pathos. The pause of Sextus, as he approaches the com- 
mission of his crime, may compare in sublimity and truth 
even with the hesitation of Macbeth. Indeed, it is not im- 
probable, from the allusion to Tarquin in the soliloquy of 
Duncan's murderer, tliat Shakspeare had the play of Hey- 
wood in his eye, while composing that inimitable scene. 
The agony of the Roman matron after her pollution, is 
delicately, and at tlie same time most powerfully wrought. 
Had Heywood never written more than these two scenes, it 
had been enough for immortality. The Woman Killed 
with Kindness, is a domestic tragedy, of the most pathetic 
and overwhelming kind. The subject is the conjugal infr 
deUty of Mrs. Frankford, a woman once pure and good, 
misled for a time by an artful seducer, but returning to the 
paths of virtue with a remorse which racks her frame, and, 
combined with the unmerited kindness of her injured hus- 
band, reduces her to the grave. The agonizing reproaches 
of her husband on the discovery of her guilt ; his desolation 
in that soUtary home from which he lias banished her, with 
every thing that, could remind him of her ; his anguish on 
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observing her lute left behind by accident ; her melancholy 
and distraction on receiving it when sent after her ; and 
finally, her death-scene in the manor-house to which she 
had retired by his permission, in which she receives his par- 
don, and is allowed by him once more to wear the titles of 
wife and mother ; are not surpassed in deep tenderness and 
affecting pathos by any dramatic writer whatsoever. Hey- 
wood was indeed wortliy to be the contemporary of Shak- 
speare, whom he survived a number of years, dying about 
the commencement of the reign of Charles I. 

Middlcton was the contemporary of Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson. In what year he was bom and in what year he 
died, we are absolutely ignorant. Besides assisting many 
of his friends in their works, he left sixteen or eighteen plays 
and four pageants of great merit. He is the author of the 
Witch, from which Shakspeare is said to have imitated his 
weird sisters in Macbeth. For the sake of our great drama- 
tist's originality, however, it should be stated that, although 
in one scene some ideas and even several lines are borrowed, 
yet that the two creations are essentially distinct. The 
witches of Macbeth are altogether unearthly, unsexed, and 
nameless ; they are found only on the blasted heath, or in 
the gloomy cavern ; their influence is over the moral powers 
of tlieir victim, and they control them with the force of fate. 
The witches of Middlcton have names, houses, children ; 
they are " of the earth, earthy ;" and their power is chiefly 
exercised on matter. Yet are they fine creations. One of 
the scenes in which they are exhibited, that in which they 
set out on tlieir nocturnal journey, and are heard calling to 
each other in the air, may boast a wild beauty of conception 
and an appropriateness of ideas and language which can 
conipare even with Shakspeare. A sentiment in this play. 



-" Nothing lives 



But has joy in somewhat," 
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is probably the origin of one of the most beautiful passages 
of Lord Byron's works. The heroines of Middieton, espe- 
cially, and frequently his heroes, are the worst specimens of 
humanity. They commit murder, adultery, and breach of 
faith, without scruple and without remorse. The tragedy 
of Women beware of Women, is conspicuous for this fault ; 
but is, nevertheless, one of the best of his works. It is full 
of action, has great variety of character, exhibits much ani- 
mation of dialogue, and eloquence of reproach and entreaty, 
and the plot is developed with great dramatic skill and 
knowledge of human nature. The beauty of its ideas and 
its felicity of expression are frequently so great as to remind 
us of the poet of Avon. 

Fletcher was but two years younger than Ben Jonson. 
He was born in 1576, being the son of the bbhop of London. 
It does not appear that he ever followed any profession except 
that of a poet. He died of the plague, in 1625, and was 
buried in the church of St Mary Overy. Such are the 
scanty annals of the life of one whose genius was as fertile 
as it was eminent. Of the history of his coadjutor, Beaumont, 
little more is known. He was bom of an honorable family, 
in Leicestershire, in 1586, and educated at Cambridge, and 
afterwards at the Inner Temple. He died at the age of 
twenty-nine, in 1615. It is impossible at this period of tune 
to assign to each his proper part in the many tragedies and 
comedies published under the joint names of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It would appear, however, from the testimony of 
contemporaries, that Beaumont shared in the composition of 
only a few pieces. This seems probable also, from his youth 
and early death, and from the inferiority of his separate 
production, the Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray^s Inn, 
to Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, also an undoubtedly 
separate work. The part which he did take, notwithstanding 
his youth, lay chiefly in pruning the superfluities of Fletcher's 
imagination and wit. Such indeed was even Ben Jonson's 
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respect for his judgment, that he submitted all his own works 
to the censure of his youthful friend. While, therefore, we 
lament the prAnature death of Beaumont, we must assign 
the greater part of the merit of their joint works to his elder 
coadjutor. In tragedy, they are far superior to Jonson. 
Their blank verse, though destitute of the universal facility, 
grace, and force of Shakspeare, exhibits very frequently a 
peculiar fehcity of construction. Their simplicity and pathos 
are often touching. They describe passion with great power ; 
but in its extremes, not in its gradations. Hence their chief 
fitult, a frequent want of accurate conformity in their delin- 
eations to the progressive workings of nature ; and hence 
they often fail to command the sympathy of the reader. 
The madness of the jailer's daughter, however, in the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, approaches the manner and style of Shak- 
speare. The Philaster has many tender and eloquent scenes ; 
and the incidents of the Bloody Brother are contrived and 
managed with great skill and dramatic effect The comedies 
of Beaumont and Fletcher are better known to the modem 
reader. The Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is one of the 
best comedies in any language. Its plot is ingenious, and 
most strikingly developed. Its characters are powerfully 
drawn. The separate work of Fletcher, his Faithfiil Shep- 
herdess, breathes a pure pathetic spirit, and overflows with 
the ornaments of a rich and tender imagination. It is imi- 
tated from the pastoral drama of Italy, and has itself found 
an imitator in Milton, who borrows from it freely in his noble 
Masque of Comus. The masques of Fletcher are exuberant 
in the brightest, sweetest flowers of poesy ; mingled, it is 
true, with grass and nettles, which spring alike from the 
luxuriance of the soil, yet neither overtopped nor hidden 
from the view. 

Massinger's name is rendered femiliar to us through a 
modem edition of his works. He was bom in 1684, and 
educated in the family of the Earl of Pembroke, to which 
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bis fiuher was auached. He studied also at Oxford, though 
he never attained a degree. He began early to write for the 
stage, but published no production under his ewn name until 
the Virgin Martyr, in 1622. Even in this he was assisted 
by Decker. He died as he had lived, in indigence, in 1640. 
He wrote tragedies and comedies, thirty-eight in number; 
seventeen only of which are preserved even in the ro<^ 
complete edition of his works. He was more distinguished 
in tragedy than in comedy ; though one of his comedies is 
the only one of his [days that has kept possession of the 
stage. It is obvious, however, that in the New Way to pay 
Old Debts, the comedy to which I allude, the most strikiug 
character, Sir Giles Overreach, is of a powerfully tragic cast. 
The comedies of Massinger are deficient in wit. His tragedies 
are alike wanting in propriety. Horror is accumulated upon 
horror, and improbability upon improbability. Yet amidst 
all the havoc in which he deak, though he occasionally 
harrows up the soul by a terrific subUmity, he seldom excites 
compassion, and never '^ opes the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears." His muse looks coldly on, with tearless eye and 
unbeadng heart, seemingly petrified at the butchery which 
she herself has made. The talents of Massinger have been 
justly said to be better adapted to heroic than to dramatic 
writing. Though unable to give appropriate language to 
character and passion, he describes both with skill He 
excels in dignified and terrific scenes. He is eloquent iii 
every species of painting or narrative. His versification is 
remarkably flowing, stately, and harmonious ; a model, in- 
deed, both for its elevation and its sweetness. He deserves 
infinite credit also for the purity of his taste, and his com- 
parative freedom from the conceits of his time. 

Ford, whose plays, as well as those of Massinger, have 
been introduced to the modern public in a recent edition, 
was born about 1586 of a good family in Devonshire. He 
was liberally educated, and entered at the temple in 1602. 
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In 1606 he published a poem of much promise on the life 
and death of the earl of Devonshire, entitled Fame's Memo- 
rial. Shortly after he appears to have gone abroad. Ford 
abstained from the press from 1606 to 1629, though he pro- 
bably wrote earlier for the stage. In 1629 he published his 
tragi-comedy, the Lover's Melancholy, which was rapidly 
followed by his other plays until 1639. He then ceased 
writing, and it is probable died shortly after. The genius 
of Ford was better adapted to tragedy than to comedy; 
though the comedy of the Lady's IVial possesses singular 
merit. His master-piece is the tragedy of the Broken Heart. 
With manifold improprieties, it is still a noble creation of 
genius. One tragic incident is accumulated upon another 
until the last act, which closes w^ith a sublime climax of 
grief. The heroine, Calantba princess of Sparta, is present 
and presiding at a marriage. The sacred dance has scarce 
begun when a messenger enters and whispers the death of 
her father. She does not interrupt the festivities. Shortly 
one follows to announce the decease of her friend. Still 
she dances on. A third secretly communicates the murder 
of her lover. She calls for a livelier strain. The revels 
concluded, she is proclaimed queen. She calmly orders the 
execution of her lover's murderer, makes testamentary dis- 
positions in favor of her friends under color of conditions of 
marriage with the prince of Argos ; and having thus fulfilled 
all her duties, turns to the corpse of her destined husband, 
and permits her heart at last to break. 

" Now I turn to thoe, thou shadow 

Of my contracted lord I bear witness all, 

I put my mother's wedding ring upon 

His finger ; t'was my father's last bequest. 

Thus I new marry him whoso wife I am : 

Death shall not separate us. Oh ! my lords, 

I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture, 

When one news straight came huddling on another, 

Of death, and death, and death ; still I danced forward ; 
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But it itnick homo, and here, &nd in an initant. 
Such be mere women who, with shrieks and outcries, 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, — 
Yet live to vow new pleasures and outlive them. 
They are the silent griefs that cut the heart string*^ 
Lot me die smiHng.'' 

The native genius of Ford was not exuberant and universal 
like that of Shakspeare and Fletcher ; nor is the march of 
his verse so stately and imposing as that of Massinger ; nor 
is his pathos so delicate and tender as that of Heywood. 
His plots besides are too full of horror ; and his poetry b 
sometimes pedantic and obscure. Yet is there a heroism of 
grief in the character of Calantha which redeems a thou- 
sand faults. His versification besides is in general easy and 
harmonious ; his style is always elegant and often elevated ; 
his conceptions of character are never tame, and generally 
just as well as poetic. 



BACON. 
• 
The Elizabethan age, which may be considered as com- 
prising not only the reign of the princess after whom it b 
named, but also that of her successor James, was essentially 
poeticid. It is the natural course of literature that ver^ 
should precede prose ; that in nations, as well as in indivi- 
duals, the imagination should develop itself before the 
reasoning powers. Homer and Pindar were earlier tlian 
Arii^totle or Zeno ; and the first fruits of the age of Eliza- 
beth were its immortal bards. But nevertheless its prose 
Uterature was not neglected. Among the proee writers of 
the age, the greatest, though as we have seen not the earUest, 
was Lord Bacon. The name of Bacon necessarily brings 
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to the recollection of the scholar the graphic delineation of 
his character by one of the popular poets of our language — 
He was indeed 

" The wiseft,* brightest, meanest, of mankind." 

The personal and literary character of Bacon are so dissi- 
milar, that it is difficult to realize their belonging to the same 
individual. His personal character was marked with ingra- 
titude, sycophancy, profusion, and corruption ; his literary 
character has shed a lustre upon his name rarely surpassed 
in the annals of letters. 

Francis Bacon, son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had been 
lord keeper during the early part of Elizabeth's reign, was 
bom in 1561. The queen, no less distinguished for her 
discernment of talents than for her political sagacity, dis- 
covered even in his childhood that young Bacon was bom 
for distinction. She used frequently to converse with the 
aspiring boy in the most familiar manner ; and was in the 
habit of calling him her young Lord Keeper. He was gra- 
duated at Cambridge at the age of sixteen, where he had 
already evinced his dissatisfaction with the scholastic philo- 
sophy of the day. Upon leaving the university, he was 
sent to Paris in the suite of the English Ambassador ; and 
at the age of nineteen published his treatise upon the state 
of Europe, which displayed profound observation and judg- 
ment The death of his father compelled him to resort to 
some lucrative profession for a support He chose the law ; 
and pursued it with such success that, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he was made one of the queen's counsel. By his par- 
tiality to the earl of Essex, he lost the friendship of liis own 
relation, the lord treasurer Burleigh ; but the generous earl 
remunerated him for the loss by a donation of real estate to 
the value of near two thousand pounds, a large sum for that 
age. Yet, when shortly afterwards Essex was arraigned 
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and tried for high-treason, Bacon canie forward as counsel 
against him ; and added to his ingratitude by producing 
evidence against the prisoner from his own confidential 
letters. Essex was condemned and executed ; and a weight 
of public indignation rested upon Bacon, from which he 
could not relieve himself during the remainder of the reign. 
Upon tlie accession of James, Bacon became an assiduous 
and successful courtier. His literary attainments, no less 

than his subservient manners, commended him to the favor 

• 

of the pedant king. His promotion was rapid ; he w&<« 
knighted, and advanced successively to the poeUs of solicitor 
general, attorney general, and member of the privy council. 
Anticipating the death of the lord chancellor, Bacon peti- 
tioned tlie king for that high office, when it should become 
vacant ; and to further his suit, not only sougiit the friend- 
ship of the favorite Buckingham, by the most crouching 
adulation, but traduced the character of those who were 
Ukely to be his competitors, and promised that, in case of his 
success, he would use his influence with the parliament, to 
further, on all occasions, the royal prerogative. He was suc- 
cessful. At the age of fifty-seven, he was appointed lord 
chancellor of England, with the title of Baron Verulam, 
which he exchanged the year following for that of Viscount 
St Albans. But from this proud eminence he was soon to 
be hurled by his own criminal indiscretions. Notwithstand- 
ing his ample income, his profusion made him necessitous ; 
and his necessities induced him, on various occcisions, to ac- 
cept, from suitors in his court, bribes, under the name of pre- 
sents, to a large amount. The complaints soon reached the 
House of Commons, who sent up an iAipeachment against 
him to the Peers. He was there convicted, on his own con- 
fession, of twenty-eight instances of bribery. His sentence 
was, that he should be forever disfranchised, should pay a 
fine of forty thousand pounds, and be imprisoned in the 
Tower during the king's pleasure. Accordingly, we find 
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this distinguished man, at the age of sixty-one, a fellow pri- 
soner with traitors, loaded with public scorn, and the heavier 
weight of self-reproach, for acknowledged crimes against 
his integrity as a man. his honor as a lawyer, his oath as a 
judge. His royal master, who, with all his faults, loved 
learning and learned men, remitted his fine, released him 
from the Tower, and did all that kindness could do to soothe 
him in that retirement to which he was now doomed. 
From the world. Bacon betook himself to philosophy ; apos- 
trophizing her in the language of Cicero: "To thee I fly; 
from thee I seek support ; to thee I devote myself, as for- 
merly in part, so now unreservedly and altogether." He sur- 
vived for five years ; his genius rising from his ruins with 
renovated vigor. His death was occasioned by exposure to 
noxious effluvia, while making philosophical experiments on 
the preservation of bodies. 

IVom this humiliating review of the private character of 
Bacon, the transition is grateful to the lofty eminence of his 
literary fame. His mind possessed a penetration which no 
depth could elude, or subtilty evade ; a compass that knew 
no bounds, but those of the universe ; an elasticity which no 
weight could depress ; a retentiveness from whose grasp no- 
thing could escape. To these qualities he added an enthu- 
siasm in the cause of letters, which the cares of business 
could not distract, nor the lures of dissipation beguile, nor the 
anguish of a breaking heart overpower ; which animated 
him through all the vicissitudes of life, and to which he 
finally, like the elder Pliny, became a martyr. His soul too 
panted with unceasing aspirations for posthumous renown. 
Perhaps no writer has oflener referred to posterity in his 
works. Though, as a man, he seems practically to have 
adopted the ignoble maxim, " Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die ;" yet, as a scholar, he kept his eye stedfastly 
fixed on an immortality of fame. It was with posterity that 
the spirit of Bacon communed ; for posterity he toiled ; for 
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posterity he died. Nor has posterity been ungrateful to his 
merits; it has dropped a tear over his failings; it has 
awarded him the immortality for which he sighed. 

The great work of Bacon, on which his fame chiefly de- 
pends, is the Instauration of the Sciences, divided into six 
capital parts. The first part is the admirable treatise entitled 
tlie Advancement of Learning, in which he considers the 
state of learning as it existed in his time, dividing it into its 
various branches, history, poetry, and philosophy, according 
to the three faculties of the mind, memory, fancy, and un- 
derstanding ; and subjoining a chart, in which he marks 
the several tracts of science that lay neglected or unknown. 
The second and most important part, is the Novum Orga- 
num, or new method of employing the reasoning feculties 
in search of truth. This method he explains at length, and 
urges with great force and eloquence. These two parts 
were published by themselves : the Advancement of Learning 
in 1605, and the Novum Organum in 1620. The third 
part is the Sylva Sylvarum, or History of Nature ; valuable 
as a collection of facts, but more so as an illustration of his 
principles. The fourth part is the Scala Intellectus ; setting 
forth minutely the series of steps by which the understanding 
may ascend in its philosophical researches. The fifth and 
sixth parts were never completed. They were designed to 
contain — the former, suggestions to aid future philosophical 
discoveries, and the latter a perfect system of natural know- 
ledge. His History of Henry VII. though partial to Henry, 
with a view to flatter his relative James, is animated in lan- 
guage and vigorous in ideas. His Wisdom of the Ancients, 
in which he endeavors to unveil the hidden meaning of the 
fables of classic mythology, is perhaps more ingenious than 
just. His Moral Essays have at this day a wider popularity 
than any of his works ; and will, to use the prophetic words 
of their author, '^ last as long as books last" They are a 
collection, within a narrow compass, of brilliant thoughts 
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and oracular maxims, carried '^ home to men's business and 
bosoms" with surpassing force ; rare and precious treasures, 
selected by the author from the spoils of time, or gathered, 
through a long and eventful life, from the rich storehouse of 
his own experience and reflection. 

The imaginative powers of Bacon were only inferior to 
his reasoning ones ; but his fancy, brilliant and glowing as 
it was, submitted itself to his absorbing conviction of the 
magnitude of his philosophic works. Perhaps no other case 
can be found where so vivid an imagination has been content 
to play a secondary part in the operations of the mind ; to 
become so patient and faithful a handmaid to the under- 
standing. Thus subdued and controlled, his fancy has aided 
him immeasurably in his philosophical elucidations. It has 
enlivened and lighted up subjects in themselves often unin- 
teresting ; it has scattered every where, through the waste 
places he had to traverse, spots of recreating green, and 
limpid and sparkling and exhilarating fountains. He has 
clothed philosophy, as became the dignity of her person, in 
habiliments rich yet not gaudy, brilliant yet not fantastic. 
If his wit, as asserted by Hume, does not always seem to 
spring spontaneously from his subject, yet when produced, 
like the diamond brought from the depths of the mine, it 
never fiiils to sparkle from its own intrinsic brilliancy. It is 
no disparagement to the mind of Bacon, to say that it bore 
a striking affinity to that of our own Franklin. Both were 
original, independent, practical thinkers, and both possessed 
a vivid and vigorous imagination, regulated however by the 
higher attribute of the understanding ; both had great com- 
pression of thought united to a wide comprehensiveness of 
intellectual vision ; both were ardent worshippers of philo- 
sophic truth, and alike resolute and steady in its pursuit, ij 
the nearest and most direct course ; both were men of busi- 
ness and of the world, and carried their practical habits along 
with them into literature ; both erected their speculations, 
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not on the emptiness of theory, but on the adamantine 
foundation of facts. 

But in order duly to appreciate the weight of obhgation 
that posterity owes to Bacon, it is necessary to recur to the 
state of philosophy in the age when he Uved. At that period 
the authority of Aristotle was absolute. The empire which 
that Greek philosopher had established by his pen, surpassed 
in extent and duration any ever erected by the sword. It 
embraced within its ample bounds the civilized regions of 
Europe and of Asia ; and ruled with an absolute sc«ptre the 
disciples of the cross and the champions of the crescent. 
While other empires had successively crumbled into dust, 
that of the Stagyrite defied the ravages of time, and had been 
only cemented and consolidated by the lapse of near two 
thousand years. During all those centuries, there had been 
no general advance in the knowledge of nature. She had 
indeed, been carrying on her experiments in the grand labo- 
ratory of the universe : she had, it is true, been performing 
in majestic solitude her mighty revolutions : but, wdth the 
exception of a few persecuted individuals, there hcul been no 
mortal eye to wonder and to adore. Under the administra- 
tion of the scholastic philosophers of the middTe ages, the 
Aristotelian empire had become one of words and notions, 
and mysticism : freedom of inquiry and independence of 
thought were shackled ; the world of nature was excluded, 
and a world of metaphysical chaos substituted in its stead. 
The scholastics obscured the meaning, and rendered still 
more intricate the subtilties of the Greek metaphysician ; 
they elevated him from the rank of a philosopher to that of 
a demi-god ; they styled him " the secretary of nature,'' and 
gave to his original text, confused and confounded by their 
own commentaries, the authority of a sort of secondary reve- 
lation. They entered into an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the mystical theology of the day ; and founded a 
kind of intellectual superstition as oppressive and intolerant 
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as the spiritual one exercised by the Roman pontiff, or the 
Arabian impostor. Man might indeed think, but he must 
think according to the syllogistic art ; reduced to a reasoning 
machine, be could move only according to its mechanical 
rules. The scholastic Ic^ic differed from the genuine art of 
reasoning as much as dross from pure gold ; it sought not 
truth but controversial victory ; it dealt not in thought but 
in senseless words. An intellectual reformation was as ne- 
cessary to the age, as the moral one just before achieved by 
Luther. This second reformation, scarcely less glorious than 
the first, was the immortal work of Bacon. He found man 
alert and vigorous, it is true, yet lost and bewildered in an 
enchanted wood of abstract conceptions and subtle distinc- 
tions. It was his mighty genius that, Uke the sword of 
Rinaldo, dissolved the enchantment forever. 

The grand principle of Bacon's system was to substitute 
induction for syllogism, fact for theory, practical experiment 
for abstract speculation. In short it was liis object to intro- 
duce ixlan into the presence of Nature face to face ; to trans- 
plant him from a world of abstractions into one of real 
existences ; to transform him from an artificial to a thinking 
practical being. His fundamental maxim was, that " know- 
ledge is power." He believed that man was ordained to be 
the lord of this lower universe ; that it stood ready to obey 
him if he would but command its resources ; and that, know- 
ledge was to be the sceptre of his dominion. By enlarging 
the bounds of human knowledge, he aimed at '' a restitution 
of man to the sovereignty of nature ;" and taught that this 
knowledge was to be enlarged, not by mystical speculation, 
but by observation and experience. This is the lever, sim])ie 
in its principle yet potent in its application, with which Bacon 
moved the intellectual world. But a complete revolution 
was not to be achieved in a day ; even Bacon could not 
work miracles. The s])an of liuman life was too short to 
accomplish all that his vast genius had conceived. This he 
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well knew ; and hence, throughout his works, and even iii 
his last will, his eye was constantly cast forward to succeed- 
ing generations. He laid the foundations deep and stroiig; 
but left the finishing of the magnificent edifice to the archi- 
tects of after ages. He taught with oracular wisdom the 
true modes of philosophizing ; he drew a chait of nature ; 
he laid down all the roads by which her wide domains were 
to be explored : to posterity he bequeathed the no longer 
difficult, the now safe and sure, the delightful and glorious 
task of traversing them. To borrow the figure of an early 
poet, he led forth his countrymen fi^om the wilflemess ; Le 
pointed out to them the promised land : froni Pisgah's height 
he himself saw it a&r off, " flowing with milk and honey f 
and the sight satisfied and gladdened his dying eyes. 



TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

The translation of the Bible into (he English tongue 
had an influence upon the genius and learning of the EUza^ 
bethan age, too important to be omitted in a literary course. 
The principal versions were that of Tindal in 1 526 ; that 
of Coverdale in 1535; that of Cranmer in 1539; that of 
Taverner in the same year ; that of Geneva made by the 
English reformers who had gone abroad in 1557 ; and the 
Bishops' bible established by authority in 1568, and used 
until a new translation wdb proposed by the puritans at the 
conference of Hampton Court in 1603 under James I. That 
learned monarch, well calculated to preside over such a work, 
gave orders for a new translation, and appointed fifty-four of 
the most leariiied men in the kingdom, at the universities and 
elsewhere, to undertake the enterprise. Their labors were 
not aaually commenced until 1607. The mode in which 
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they proceeded was well adapted to produce the greatest 
possible accuracy and elegance. The whole number was 
divided into six classes ; and to each class was assigned a 
portion of the scripture. Of this portion each individual 
made his own translation ; which was compared from time 
to time with those of his associates, and the result of the whole 
adopted by the class. Cases of difficulty were referred to a 
general meeting of all the translators. After three years of 
incessant labor and toilsome comparison, the great work was 
completed ; and was then again revised by six of the most 
eminent translators. Nor was it committed to the press in 
1611, without an additional review by two of the most 
learned of the bishops. It surpassed, however, but little in 
elegance the versions which immediately preceded it Even 
the early one of Tindal has a polish and purity of language 
seen in no other works of its day. Thus the opportunities 
given to the scriptures for influencing, through their trans- 
lations, the literature as well as the religion of the age, were 
most ample. For though the early version of Tindal was 
condemned and burned, a marked change took place on the 
breach of Henry with the pope and the establishment of the 
king's supremacy in the church in 1534. Thenceforward 
the influence of Cranmer procured the royal countenance 
for the multiplication of versions and editions, and more 
than one ordinance commanding that a bible in the common 
tongue should be placed in every church in the kingdom, 
and expounded when required to the people. Under Edward 
YI. laws were passed commanding that a chapter should be 
read aloud morning and evening on every Sunday and holi- 
day. With the slight interruption of the reign of Mary, 
the familiarity of the people with the scriptures was from 
that time forward more and more encouraged. Thus the 
diffusion of the bible became universal. Formerly it had 
been concealed in an unknown tongue : now like the natural 
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posterity he died. Nor has posterity been ungrateful to his 
merits; it has dropped a tear over his failings; it has 
awarded him the immortality for which he sighed. 

The great work of Bacon, on which his fame chiefly de- 
pends, is the Instauration of the Sciences, divided into six 
capital parts. The first part is the admirable treatise entitled 
the Advancement of Learning, in which he considers the 
state of learning as it existed in his time, dividing it into its 
various branches, history, poetry, and philosophy, according 
to the three faculties of the mind, memory, fancy, and un- 
derstanding ; and subjoining a chart, in which he marks 
the several tmcts of science that lay neglected or imknown. 
The second and most important part, is the Novum Orga- 
num, or new method of employing the reasoning fiiculties 
in search of truth. This method he explains at length, and 
urges with great force and eloquence. These two parts 
were published by themselves : the Advancement of Learning 
in 1605, and the Novum Organum in 1620. The third 
part is the Sylva Sylvarum, or History of Nature ; valuable 
as a collection of facts, but more so as an illustration of his 
principles. The fourth part is the Scala Intellectus ; setting 
forth minutely the series of steps by which the understanding 
may ascend in its philosophical researches. The fifth and 
sixth parts were never completed. They were designed to 
contain — ^the former, suggestions to aid future philosophical 
discoveries, and the latter a perfect system of natural know- 
ledge. His History of Henry VH. though partial to Henry, 
with a view to flatter his relative James, is animated in lan- 
guage and vigorous in ideas. His Wisdom of the Ancients, 
in which he endeavors to unveil the hidden meaning of the 
fables of classic mythology, is perhaps more ingenious than 
just. His Moral Essays have at this day a wider popularity 
than any of his works ; and will, to use the prophetic words 
of their author, " last as long as books last" They are a 
collection, within a narrow compass, of brilliant thoughts 
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the Aonian mount," at which Dante and Milton drank their 
co|)iou3 draughts of unearthly sublimity. 

The style of the translations, chaste and simple, yet rich 
and copious, is worthy of the subject ; and they have ever 
been regarded almost as much the standard of language aa 
of faith. It would seem as if Divine Providence had been 
specially careful iu the superintendence of these important 
works ; as if a sort of secondary inspiration had been breathed 
into the minds of the translators of God's holy word. It 
would be unpardonable here to omit the subsidiary influence 
of that inimitable liturgy, which, established under Edward 
VI. and afterwards amended and reestablished under Eliza- 
beth, has continued ever since the pride and bulwark 
of the church of England. In purity of language, in eleva- 
tion, dignity, and elegance of style*, it has never been sur- 
passed. Its beauties as a composition accord well with its 
soothing and animating effect as a religious exercise; and it 
has ever been a subject of admiration to the scholar, as well 
as to the christian. Its effect upon the age is obvious. Men 
easily acquire the language, in which from infancy they are 
accustomed to address their prayers to God. Its benign in- 
fluence extended through the whole domain pf literature. 



CONCLUSION. 

We have thus traced the rise of English literature, and 
its progress to the reign of Charles II. Here we are com- 
l)elled by the approaching vacation, and the examinationB 
tliat precede it, to pause in our course. You must by tliis 
time have perceived, that the last century of our review, 
comprising the period between the accession of Elizabeth 
and the restoration of Charles, is indeed the golden age of 
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English letters. In poetry, it produced, among others, the 
great names of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. In prose, 
though .less prolific, its literature was rich, varied, and origi- 
nal. Theology laid its foundations deep, broad, and firm, 
in the translation of the Bible, illustrated by two of its greatest 
disciples, the profound Hooker and the eloquent Taylor. 
The law of England received from the hand of Coke its 
arrangement, its consolidation, the illustration of its principles. 
Philosophy was gifted by the mind of Bacon with that No- 
vum Organum, that new instrument,- with which she has 
since wrought all her miracles. History, if not furnished 
with a perfect model, has yet learned much from Knolles 
and Clarendon ; and criticism will ever boast the offering 
wliich Sidney laid upon her shrine. 

To this period we miist also trace the rise of British elo- 
quence. I need not inform you, that under the Tudors, 
freedom of discussion had never been allowed even in the 
House of Commons, the boasted citadel of English liberty. 
With those despotic sovereigns, parliament was merely the 
instrument of taxation, and seldom aspired to a loftier func- 
tion. If ever they did interfere in higher concerns, they 
were coolly directed not to meddle with the king's prerogative. 
If any member resisted the arbitrary mandate, he veas pun- 
ished for his contumacious obstinacy by imprisonment and 
fine. It required, however, all the vigor of Elizabeth's ad- 
ministration, all her poUcy and all her economy, and above 
all, her strong hold on the affections of her people, to sustain, 
even in her reign, a system wliich the nation began to per- 
ceive was inconsistent with their happiness and chartered 
rights. James found, on hid accession, argument where he 
had looked only for assent, and resistance where he had 
expected tame submission. Though not remarkable for a 
profound political sagacity, even he had penetration enough 
to see that the dragon's teeth were sown, which by and by 
would spring up armed men. This portentous harvest did 
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not, however, shoot until the days of his successor : theu, 
indeed, it ripened with the suddenness of a polar summer. 
Charles, unfortunately, was thrown on evil times, without 
the qualities necessary to exercise a controlling influence. 
He inherited from his predecessors arbitrary practices and 
institutions ; an ecclesiastical court, scarce inferior in its 
authority to the inquisition itself ; a star-chamber, a^ absolute 
in its proceedings as the divan of an eastern monarch ; a 
power of granting monopolies adequate to the destruction ct 
commerce ; and a habit of appealing by force to the benevo- 
lence of his subjects. All these he was determined to main- 
tain, by fallacious views of his own convenience, by high 
hereditary notions of prerogative, and conscientious attach- 
ment to the church. He carried along, with him in thk 
determination all who were attached by interest to the court ; 
all who took a pride in the splendor of their sovereign ; all 
to whom the very name of king was a spell ; all, and these 
were not a few, 'who loved their monarch for his own lofty 
and amiable qualities. On the other side were arrayed the 
friends of freedom, and the enemies of the episcopal establish- 
ment. The former felt their oppressions and knew their 
rights. They were men of pure minds and determined 
purpose, who felt for their country and for posterity as well 
as for themselves. The latter groaned beneath a burthened 
conscience, and were fired with a fanatic zeal. The hand 
of heaven seemed to their inflamed imaginations to beckon 
them onwards, and to be prepared to interpose in their behalf. 
On one side, the watchword was loyalty; on the other, 
freedom. These cried, God and the king ; those, God and 
the country. 

The scene upon which these mighty principles met and 
struggled, though finally the field of battle, was at first the 
floor of the senate. A superabundance of talent always 
exists in the world, which is called forth only upon great 
emergencies. Such an emergency was the present. Ac- 
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coidingly, freedom of debate having been once established 
by the determined will of a few earnest patriots, who in sight 
of their great objects scorned the idea of fear or danger, a 
scene opened in Westminster Hall, to which the world had 
been hitherto a stranger ; to which Greece can furnish no 
equal, and Rome no parallel. But partial records rehiain to 
us of those interesting debates ; still, enough is left to lead 
us deeply to regret their loss. We would fain trace more 
fully the ingenious range of arguinent, the deep and matured 
sagacity of Pym ; the temper and eloquence of the daring 
Hampden; the dark, ardent, and dangerous spirit of St. 
John ; th^ sincere impetuosity of Hollis ; the entliusiastic and 
eccentric ge^us of the younger Vane, pursuing even chi- 
meras by means the most profoundly calculated. We would 
fiun observe more closely the animation of the noble Digby ; 
the modesty of the loyal Falkland ; the firnmess of the 
gallant Capel ; the wit and elegance and fire of the versatile 
Waller; the gravity, dignity, and force of the murdered 
Strafford : all the friends of fireedom, but not the enemies of 
monarchy. The pressure of these times awoke the parlia- 
ment of England from an ignoble silence, and for ever 
consecrated Westminster Hcdl to be tlie temple of eloquence. 



DISSERTATIONS, 



warmw 



WHILE THE AUTHOR WAS A STUDENT AT THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 



THE PROOF OP THE GENUINENESS OP THE GOSPEL, 
DERIVED FROM ITS EARLY PROMULGATION. 



WRITTKN AT THB AOB 07 TWKNTY. 



Shortly after the ascension of our Lord, his apostles 
were summoned to appear before the Jewish sanhedrim, and 
answer for their boldness in proclaiming salvation through 
his name. It was upon this occasion, that one of the wisest 
of the assembled conclave addressed that memorable advice 
to his countrymen : " Ye men of Israel, take heed to your- 
selves what ye intend to do as touching these men : refrain 
from them and let them alone : for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it." Gamaliel began to be astonished 
at the progress of the new religion. The day of Pentecost 
had already introduced three thousand converts into the 
bosom of the church, the temple itself had become the scene 
of the proclamation of the gospel, and multitudes were 
hanging upon the accents of its preachers with all that 
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anxious expectation which the importance of the subject 
would demand. Unwilling to admit, and yet imable to 
deny, the divine origin of Christianity, the teacher of St 
Paul refers his opinion upon this point to the decision of time. 
Had his life been prolonged only for thirty years, he might 
have enjoyed an opportunity of applying his test. He might 
then have seen the gospel successfully promulgated not only 
through Judea, Asia Minor, and Greece ; not only in tlie 
imperial city, in the very household of Ceesar, and through- 
out the empire ; but in climes where the Roman eagle had 
never spread his pinions, in regions where the Macedonian 
lion had never left the traces of his footsteps. Had Gamaliel 
survived until the last days of the last apostle, he might have 
seen the Jewish worship banished from its ancient temple, 
and a christian church established on Mount Zion, within 
sight of those monuments of nature which had witnessed 
the ignominious sufferings and agonizing death of the author 
of Christianity ; he might have seen the gospel spreading its 
influence to such an extent in every quarter of the Roman 
world, as to threaten with extinction the superstitions of the 
heathen, in spite of the most active and violent opposition, 
both of popular hostility and governmental policy. Could 
he have survived until this period, he must have acknow- 
ledged, according to his own previous admission, that the 
new religion was indeed of God, because it could not have 
been so successfully propagated by any human means, and 
least of all by those means, merely human, which were 
employed in its promulgation. This had been evidence 
sufficient for any reasonable and candid mind. But when 
we contemplate the further progress of this religion in the 
succeeding centuries ; when we behold it, without any ex- 
ternal assistance and in spite of opposition, continuing steadily 
to advance for more than two hundred years longer, until it 
had reduced to the obedience of Christ a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the Roman world, and then receiving into its 
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boeom the imperial acolyte, grasping in its unarmed hand 
the sceptre of dominion, and setting its sandalled foot upon 
the war-surrounded throne of the Caesars, the evidence be- 
comes overwhelming in its character. 

It will be the object of tliis essay to show from the num- 
ber and magnitude of the obstacles opposed to the reception 
of Christianity, and from the feebleness of the means em- 
ployed in its diffusion, that its success must be attributed to 
a miraculous interference of the Deity, and hence that the 
religion is itself divine. 

First, It will be necessary, in pursuing this subject, to 
inquire into the religious condition of the world at the time 
of the promulgation of Christianity. And here I would ad- 
mit as a fact, all that can be alleged of the corruption which 
pervaded every system of faith in every country on the haU- 
table globe. But I would deny the inference sometimes 
drawn from this circumstance, that the state of mankind 
was therefore so much the better adapted to the easy substi- 
tution of a new beUef. 

We are all acquainted with the fiict, that no period of the 
Jewish history can be mentioned, in which the religion of 
that people had reached a greater degree of corruption and 
debasement, than ^e one in question. The Pharisees, on 
the one hand, had destroyed the spirit of the Mosaic economy, 
and perverted the institutions of the law : the Sadducees, on 
the other, denied the doctrine of future existence, and resem- 
bled in their conduct, as well as their belief, that disgrace of 
heathen philosophy, " the herd of Epicurus." The multi- 
tude, following in the train of the rich and the learned, em- 
ployed themselves, as inclination or opinion might direct, in 
the observance of unmeaning ceremonies, or the indulgence 
of sensual appetites. AU, however, entertained one opinion, 
over which they brooded with delightful anticipations. They 
dreamed that the Messiah, promised to their fathers, was now 
about to come as a temporal deUverer ; that he would free 
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well knew ; and hence, throughout his works, and even hi 
his last will, liis eye was constantly cast forward to succeed- 
ing generations. He laid the foundations deep and strong ; 
but left the finishing of the magnificent edifice to the archi- 
tects of after ages. He taught with oracular wisdom the 
true modes of philosophizing ; he drew a chart of nature ; 
he laid down all the roads by which her wide domains were 
to be explored : to posterity he bequeathed the no longer 
diflicult, the now safe and sure, the delightful and glorious 
task of traversing them. To borrow the figure of an early 
poet, he led forth his countrymen fi^om the wilflemess ; be 
pointed out to them the promised land : from Pisgah's height 
he himself saw it a&r off, ^' flowing with milk and honey f 
and the sight satisfied and gladdened his dying eyes. 



TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

The translation of the Bible into (he English tongue 
had an influence upon the genius and learning of the Eliza^ 
betban age, too important to be omitted in a Uterary course. 
The principal versions were that of Tindal in 1526 ; that 
of Coverdale in 1535; that of Cranmer in 1539; that of 
Taverner in the same year ; that of Geneva made by the 
English reformers who had gone abroad in 1557 ; and the 

• 

Bishops' bible estabUshed by authority in 1568, and used 
until a new translation wsk proposed by the puritans at the 
conference of Hampton Court in 1603 under James I. That 
learned monarch, well calculated to preside over such a work, 
gave orders for a new translation, and appointed fifty-four of 
the most leariiied men in the kingdom, at the universities and 
elsewhere, to undertake the enterprise. . Their labors were 
not actually commenced until 1607. The mode in which 
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they proceeded was well adapted to produce the greatest 
possible accuracy and elegance. The whole number was 
divided into six classes ; and to each class was assigned a 
portion of the scripture. Of this portion each individual 
made his own translation ; which was compared from time 
to time with those of his associates, and the result of the whole 
adopted by the class. Cases of difficulty were referred to a 
general meeting of all the translators. After three years of 
incessant labor and toilsome comparison, the great work was 
completed ; and was then again revised by six of the most 
eminent translators. Nor was it committed to the press in 
1611, without an additional review by two of the most 
learned of the bishops. It surpassed, however, but Uttle in 
elegance the versions which immediately preceded it Even 
the early one of Tindal has a polish and purity of language 
seen in no other works of its day. Thus the opportunities 
given to the scriptures for influencing, through their trans- 
lations, the literature as well as the religion of the age, were 
most ample. For though the early version of Tindal was 
condemned and burned, a marked change took place on the 
breach of Henry with the pope and the establishment of the 
king's supremacy in the church in 1534. Thenceforward 
the influence of Cranmer procured the royal countenance 
for the multiplication of versions and editions, and more 
than one ordinance commanding that a bible in the common 
tongue should be placed in every church in the kingdom, 
and expounded when required to the people. Under Edward 
YI. laws were passed commanding that a chapter should be 
read aloud morning and evening on every Sunday and holi- 
day. With the slight interruption of the reign of Mary, 
the familiarity of the people with the scriptures was from 
that time forward more and more encouraged. Thus the 
diffusion of the bible became imiversal. Formerly it had 
been concealed in an unknown tongue : now like the natural 
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light, its faint emblem, it slioue upon every eye, and enlight- 
ened every cottage. 

The candid mind, whatever may be its religious bias, 
must admit the favorable influence of tliis diflfusion of the 
bible upon the literature of the age. We know from liistory 
that the daybreak of letters was coeval with the dawn of the 
reformation ; that the moral and the Uterary heavens were 
lighted up at the same time ; that the sun of rightcousne3i» 
and of science arose together. It could scarcely have been 
otherwise. There is a dignity, a majesty, a power, in re- 
vealed religion, coming as it does from the fountain of 
knowledge, clothed as it is in the attributes of divinity, wliich 
must needs have expanded and ennobled the mind once 
emancipated from the fetters of superstition. Its sublime 
doctrines, its pure and lofty precept .<, imposing as they tlien 
were from tlicir novelty as well as from their grandeur, could 
not fail to have taken the strongest hold upon the intellect, 
die imagination, and the heart, upon every faculty and every 
afTection of our nature. Nor was there any thing of Uferary 
deficiency in the scriptures, to diminish the force of the iin- 
presssion. On the contrary, where shall we find a history 
so simple, so pat lieric, so true to nature ; a philosophy at 
once so sublime and so familiar, so lofty in its flights, yet so 
practical in its influence ; an eloquence so direct, so convinc- 
ing, so authoritative? The bible too opened a poetic foun- 
tain, more exhilarating than any at which the Grecian muse 
ever drank. Where ehc shall we find a poetry by turns 
so rich, so tender, so sublime ? In the pastoral lives of the 
early patriarclis, in the melodious strains of Israel's royal 
bard, in the inspired rhapsodies of prophecy, there is a sim- 
pUcity, a pathos, a grandeur, unmatched even by classic an- 
tiquity. The whole story of redeeming love, the life and 
death of Christ, the unimaginod terrors of hell, the ineflfable 
glories of heaven, are replete with poetic, as well as with 
evangelical inspiration. Tt was this living spring, "above 
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the Aonian mount," at which Dante and Milton drank their 
co|)ious draughts of unearthly sublimity. 

The style of the translations, ehaste and simple, yet rich 
and copious, is worthy of the subject ; and they have ever 
been regarded almost as much the standard of language aa 
of faith. It would seem as if Divine Providence had been 
specially careful in the superintendence of these important 
workB ; as if a sort of secondary inspiration had been breathed 
into the minds of the translators of God's holy word. It 
would be unpardonable here to omit the subsidiary influence 
of that inimitable liturgy, which, established under Edward 
VI. and afterwards amended and reestablished under Eliza- 
beth, has continued ever since the pride and bulwark 
of the church of England. In purity of language, in eleva- 
tion, dignity, and elegance of style', it has never been sur- 
passed. Its beauties as a composition accord well with its 
soothing and animating effect as a religious exercise; and it 
has ever been a subject of admiration to the scholar, as well 
as to the cliristian. Its effect upon the age is obvious. Men 
easily acquire the language, in which from infancy they are 
accustomed to address their prayers to God. Its benign in- 
fluence extended through the whole domain pf Uterature. 



CONCLUSION. 

Wb have tlms traced the rise of English literature, and 
its progress to the reign of Charles 11. Here we are com- 
pelled by the approaching vacation, and the examinations 
that precede it, to pause in our course. You must by this 
time have perceived, that the last century of our review, 
comprising the period between the accession of Elizabeth 
and the restoration of Charles, is indeed the golden age of 
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English letters. In poetry, it produced, among others, the 
great names of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. In prose, 
though .less prolific, its literature was rich, varied, and origi- 
nal. Theology laid its foundations deep, broad, and firm, 
in the translation of the Bible, illustrated by two of its greatest 
disciples, the profound Hooker and the eloquent Taylor. 
The law of England received from the hand of Coke its 
arrangement, its consolidation, the illustration of its principles. 
Philosophy was gifted by the mind of Bacon with that No- 
vum Organum, that new instrument,- with which she has 
since wrought all her miracles. History, if not furnished 
with a perfect model, has yet learned much from Knolles 
and Clarendon ; and criticism will ever boast the ofieriDg 
which Sidney laid upon her shrine. 

To this period we miist also trace the rise of British elo- 
quence. I need not inform you, that under the Tudors, 
freedom of discussion had never been allowed even in the 
House of Commons, the boasted citadel of English liberty. 
With those despotic sovereigns, parliament was merely tlie 
instrument of taxation, and seldom aspired to a loftier func- 
tion. If ever they did interfere in higher concerns, they 
were coolly directed not to meddle with the king's prerogative. 
If any member resisted the arbitrary mandate, he was pun- 
ished for his contumacious obstinacy by imprisonment and 
fine. It required, however, all the vigor of Elizabeth's ad- 
ministration, all her policy and all her economy, and above 
all, her strong hold on the afiections of her people, to sustain, 
even in her reign, a system which the nation began to per- 
ceive was inconsistent with their happiness and chartered 
rights. James found, on his accession, argument where he 
had looked only for assent, and resistance where he had 
expected tame submission. Though not remarkable for a 
profound poUtical sagacity, even he had penetration enough 
to see that the dragon's teeth were sown, which by and by 
would spring up armed men. This portentous harvest did 
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not, however, shoot until tlie days of his successor : then^ 
indeed, it ripened with the suddenness of a polar summer. 
Charles, unfortunately, was thrown on evil times, without 
the qualities necessary to exercise a controUuig influence. 
He inherited from his predecessors cirbitrary practices and 
institutions ; an ecclesiastical court, sc€u:ce inferior in its 
authority to the inquisition itself ; a star-chamber, as absolute 
in its proceedings as the divan of an east6rn monarch ; a 
power of granting monopolies adequate to the destruction of 
commerce ; and a habit of appealing by force to the benevo- 
lence of his subjects. All these he was determined to main- 
tain, by fallacious views of his own convenience, by high 
hereditary notions of prerogative, and conscientious attach- 
ment to the church. He carried along, with him in this 
determination all who were attached by interest to the court ; 
all who took a pride in the splendor of their sovereign ; all 
to whom the very name of king was a spell ; all, and these 
were not a few, ivho loved their monarch for his own lofty 
and amiable qualities. On the other side were arrayed the 
friends of freedom, and the enemies of the episcopal establish- 
ment. The former felt their oppressions and knew their 
rights. They were men of pure minds and determined 
purpose, who felt for their country and for posterity as well 
as for themselves. The latter groaned beneath a burthened 
conscience, and were fired with a fanatic zeal. The hand 
of heaven seemed to their inflamed imaginations to beckon 
them onwards, and to be prepared to interpose in their behalf. 
On one side, the watchword was loyalty ; on the other, 
freedom. These cried, God and the king ; those, God and 
the country. 

The scene upon which these mighty piinciples met and 
struggled, though finally the field of battle, was at first the 
floor of the senate. A superabundance of talent always 
exists in tlie world, which is called forth only upon great 
emergencies. Such an emergency was the present. Ac- 
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anxious expectation which the importance of the subject 
would deniand. Unwilling to admit, and yet unable to 
deny, the divine origin of Christianity, the teacher of St 
Paul refers his opinion upon this point to the decision of time. 
Had his life been prolonged only for thirty years, he might 
have enjoyed an opportunity of applying his test He might 
then have seen the gospel successfully promulgated not only 
through Judea, Asia Minor, and Greece ; not only in the 
imperial city, in the very household of Ceesar, and through- 
out the empire ; but in climes where the Roman eagle had 
never spread his pinions, in regions where the Macedonian 
lion had never left the traces of his footsteps. Had Gamaliel 
survived until the last days of the last apostle, he might have 
seen the Jewish worship banished from its ancient temple, 
and a christian church established on Mount Zion, within 
sight of those monuments of nature which had witnessed 
the ignominious sufferings and agonizing death of the author 
of Christianity ; he might have seen the gospel spreading its 
influence to such an extent in every quarter of the Roman 
world, as to threaten with extinction the superstitions of the 
heathen, in spite of the most active and violent opposition, 
both of popular hostility and governmental policy. Could 
he have survived until this period, he must have acknow- 
ledged, according to his own previous admission, that the 
new religion was indeed of God, because it could not have 
been so successfully propagated by any human means, and 
least of all by those means, merely human, which wore 
employed in its promulgation. This had been evidence 
sufficient for any reasonable and candid mind. But when 
we contemplate the further progress of this religion in the 
succeeding centuries ; when we behold it, without any ex- 
ternal assistance and in spite of opposition, continuing steadily 
to advance for more than two hundred years longer, until it 
had reduced to the obedience of Christ a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the Roman world, and then receiving into its 
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bosom the imperial acolyte, grasping in its unarmed hand 
the sceptre of dominion, and setting its sandalled foot upon 
the war-surrounded throne of the Caesars, the evidence be- 
comes overwhelming in its character. 

It will be the object of this essay to show from the num- 
ber and magnitude of the obstacles opposed to the reception 
of Christianity, and from the feebleness of the means em- 
ployed in its diffusion, that its success must be attributed to 
a miraculous interference of the Deity, and hence that the 
religion is itself divine. 

Pirst. It will be necessary, in pursuing this subject, to 
inquire into the religious condition of the world at the time 
of the promulgation of Christianity. And here I would ad- 
mit as a fact, all that can be alleged of the corruption which 
pervaded every system of faith in every country on tlie habi- 
table globe. But I would deny the inference sometimes 
drawn from this circumstance, that the state of mankind 
was therefore so much the better adapted to the easy substi- 
tution of a new belief. 

We are all acquainted with the fact, that no period of the 
Jewish history can be mentioned, in which the religion of 
that people had reached a greater degree of corruption and 
debasement, than Ae one in question. The Pharisees, on 
the one hand, had destroyed the spirit of the Mosaic economy, 
and perverted the institutions of the law : the Sadducees, on 
the other, denied the doctrine of future existence, and resem- 
bled in their conduct, as well as their belief, that disgrace of 
heathen philosophy, '^ the herd of Epicurus." The multi- 
tude, following in the train of the rich and the learned, em- 
ployed themselves, as inclination or opinion might direct, in 
the observance of unmeaning ceremonies, or the indulgence 
of sensual appetites. All, however, entertained one opinion, 
over which they brooded with delightful anticipations. They 
dreamed that the Messiah, promised to their fathers, was now 
about to come as a temporal dehverer ; that he would free 
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tbem from the hated supremacy of Rome, establish his 
throne upon the ruins of the empire, and exalt their nation 
to such a height of glory and dominion, as David and Solo- 
mon had never seen, except in the ecstasies of prophetic 
vision. These magnificent illusions were not easily to be 
dispelled. To their indulgence the people were driven by 
the real misery which surrounded and oppressed them. 
Their national pride, increased by an erroneous persuasion 
of the peculiar favor of Jehovah ; the recollections of former 
independence ; the fervent aspirations of ambition ; the 
venerated traditions of the elders ; the more sacred sanctions 
of mistaken prophecy, all combined to cherish in their bo- 
soms these delusive expectations. It were an idle task to 
attempt to demonstrate the attachment of the Jews to the 
ancient system of Moses. It is attested in every page of the 
gospel history ; it is exhibited in every transaction of that 
period ; it was fearfully exemplified in the midst of blood, 
famine, and desolation, at the siege of Jerusalem ; nor could 
the feeling be extirpated when the walls of their holy city 
were levelled with the ground ; nor could it be buried beneath 
the smoking ruins of their consecrated temple. 

With respect to the other nations of the Roman world, 
there prevails, I know not wherefore, a general idea, that 
as every modification of paganism is fiilse, and in a high de- 
gree absurd, therefore these nations were but slighdy attached 
to their respective systems of belief In order to exhibit the 
falsity of this opinion, let us briefly consider the reUgion of 
the city of Rome, and the surrounding regions of Italy, as a 
fair specimen of the various superstitions then existing in the 
heathen world. The religion of the ancient Romans, at the 
period of which we are speaking, was closely connected with 
every transaction of their lives, public or private. If success 
attended the arms of the Republic, the Senate decreed a 
thanksgiving to the gods : if calamity impended over the 
state, the people humbled themselves in a general supplica- 
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lion. No election could be held, no magistrate installed, no 
war proclaimed, no peace determined, no triumph celebrated, 
without the sanctions of augury, and the solemnities of 
sacrifice. The household gods, the lares and penates, pre- 
sided over the domestic interests of every family, and prayers 
and vows and adoration were offered constantly before their 
shriues. The offices of pontiff and of flamen were eagerly 
sought by the most distinguished and venerable citizens. 
The solemn festivals occurred more frequently than even 
the Jewish Sabbaths, and were celebrated with an hilarity 
and pomp well calculated to attract the admiration and fix 
the affections of the people. Sacrifices were offered with a 
solemnity and splendor, not surpassed even by the gorgeous 
ceremonies of the temple of Solomon. The games of the 
circus, the sports of the arena, and the entertainments of the 
theatre, were all exhibited under the authority of rehgion, 
and in honor of the gods. When in addition to all this, we 
consider that poetry had covered with her gUttering mantle 
the naked deformity of their fabulous mythology, and that 
her sister art had adorned the temples of the gods with the 
embodied ideas of divinity and beauty ; when we reflect thai 
patriotism had hallowed as the objects of their worship those 
deities, beneath whose fostering care Rome had become a 
queen among the cities and mistress of the world ; and that 
tradition had handed down their system of belief through a 
long succession of ages, sanctioned by a line of victorious and 
renowned ancestors ; we shall be ready to acknowledge that 
the religion of the ancient Romans was one well calculated 
to overpower the imagination, to interest the passions, and 
to blind the eyes of the understanding to the light of truth. 

This religion had been guarded, and its uniformity care- 
fully preserved, for a period of more than seven hundred 
years. The gods who were principally worshipped by the 
Romans of the age of Tiberius, were those of the very foun- 
ders of the city ; nor had others ever been admitted to share 
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an equality of reverence. The augurs still maintained the 
same sanctity of character, the same extent of influence, as 
in the days of Romulus ; the chief pontiffs had succeeded 
one another in an almost unbroken line since the time of 
Pompilius ; the sacred fire still burned upon the altar of 
Vesta ; the mystic ancile was still regarded as the palladium 
of Rome ; the sibylline books were still consulted as the 
oracles of the state; sacrifices were still offered with the 
same solemnities as in the remotest periods of their history ; 
and though to the conquered deities of subjugated nations, 
had sometimes been assigned the empty honors of a statue 
and an altar, yet the most jealous care had hitherto been 
exercised that no adoration should be paid to that statue, and 
no victim offered on that altai* ; that no foreign rite should 
be suffered to intrude within the sacred precincts of a Ro* 
man temple. Such was the religion of the ancient Romans ; 
vague it is true in its principles, yet precise in its practice, 
and attractive in its external observances ; and therefore ad- 
mirably calculated to enslave in the grossest superstition all, 
save a few of the most enlightened and most impious, of the 
people by whom it was professed. I do not mean to say, 
that much, if any, of the reed feeling of piety existed among 
them, or indeed among the contemporary Jews. I would 
only assert that from other and powerful causes, which I 
have mentioned, they were both attached, in a singular de- 
gree, to their respective systems of religion. 

Secondly. Since then such was the condition of the world, 
there seems to have been httle prospect of success in the 
introduction of any new system of foith. But when we 
consider the peculiar nature of Christianity, the obstacles to 
its success, by any human means, will appear totally insur- 
mountable. To the Jews, it spoke the abrogation of the 
ceremonial law, and the disappointment of all their fondly 
cherished hopes, with regard to the promised Messiah. To 
the Gentiles, it addressed a language still more severe. It 
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broadly proclaimed that every act of their adoration was 
idolatry and crime ; it pointedly denounced their oracles and 
auguries as the fruits of imposture and the instruments of 
fraud ; it unreservedly condemned their mythology as ab- 
surd and imworthy of belief; nay, it menaced the very exis- 
tence of the deities of that mythology, and disguised not its 
intention to hurl them from the seats which they had 
usurped too long, to the destruction of mankind. What 
must hav^ been the feelings of the people at such an unspar- 
ing attack upon their dearest prejudices ? Must they not have 
naturally been in the highest degree mdignant at so bold an 
innovation on the traditionary usages and long established 
faith of all the world ? Consider further the character of this 
innovating system. It was opposed not only generally, but 
particularly, to the prejudices and opinions of mankind ; and 
in many instances promulgated doctrines beyond the reach 
of human reason to explain or to comprehend. It came 
preaching the unity of God. But how could the heathen 
believe in the oneness of that Essence, which they had been 
accustomed from the cradle to contemplate as belonging to 
so many ? A supreme Jupiter with his subordinate divinities, 
was more consonant to their ideas of government, and nearer 
the comprehension of the multitude, than a spiritual Being 
existing alone in unapproachable supremacy, and acting on 
the material and intellectual universe by the mere impulse 
of his almighty will. The gospel came teaching the incar- 
nation and crucifixion of the son of God. A God incarnate ! 
A God crucified ! How inconsistent with the idea just before 
inculcated of the spirituality of the Divine Essence ! It is 
true the deities of the heathen had been supposed to descend 
sometimes in a corporeal form ; but then they were not in 
their nature so purely spiritual ; and besides, they had 
never wandered about in penury and suffering ; they had 
never borne the stripes of a slave ; they had never been exe- 
cuted upon an ignominious cross. 
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But there are principlets in human nature^ stronger than 
even the intellectual, to which Christianity appeared in a 
guise still more decidedly inimical. It opposed itself directly to 
the pride of man, by declaring, in terms the most unreserved, 
the universal corruption and degradation of his nature. It 
proclaimed itself the only way of salvation ; yet it never held 
out a hope to those who should embrace it, that they would 
even then be able to obtain felicity as the reward of their own 
merit, but only through the grace of God, and the merits of 
the sacrifice of Christ. In seeming contradiction to these 
doctrines, it required of its professors the most rigid adhe- 
rence to the moral requisitions of the gospel. Many of these 
requisitions must have appeared novel and extraordinary to 
the heathen world. That charity which not only abstains 
from doing harm, but is constantly in search for opportuni- 
ties of doing good ; that meekness which endures in silence 
injury and insult ; that magnanimity which returns good for 
evil ; that self-denial which prefers the welfare of mankind 
and the glory of God to all the pleasures of the world, the 
gratification of ambition, and even the indulgence of the 
most innocent affections ; — these pure and high principles 
had never found admittance into the code of heathen morals. 
Even though they had been discussed in the schools, they 
had ever been regarded by the philosophers themselves, as 
precepts of a sublime and impracticable virtue ; the proper 
object, it is true, of speculative admiration, yet ill adapted to 
the state of society and the present condition of man. They 
were not therefore familiar to the actions or thoughts of the 
most enlightened ; and by the multitude they had never 
perhaps been heard of, certainly never habitually practised. 
Their novelty however did not constitute the principal ob- 
stacle to the reception of the moral requisitions of the gospel. 
They formed a system true and consistent indeed, but never- 
theless most oppressive to the weakness, and most hostile to 
the wickedness of hiunan nature. 
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Let me not be told that the holy severity and heavenly 
purity which characterize the christian system of morals, 
would have been favorable to the progress of the religion. 
I would ask, could the raving bac-chanal, or the sensual 
devotee of Venus, have been arrested in the practice of his 
abominable rites, and convinced by any process of reasoning 
that, what he observed as a religious ceremonial in honor of 
the gods, was in fact only a succession of crimes of the 
blackest enormity ? Could the Roman legionary, burning 
for revenge and thirsting for civil blood, have been made to 
comprehend and feel the excellency of the doctrines of pas- 
sive fortitude and forgiveness of injuries ? Could the rich 
men of Rome and its provinces, whose luxurious vices it 
required the concentrated energy of a Juvenal to delineate ; 
could they have been persuaded of the necessity of self- 
denial — of taking up their cross ? Could the common people, 
with such examples before and amongst them — examples 
enforced by the influence of station and the sanctions of 
religion — ^with their own loose habits and corrupt propensi- 
ties, and without any fixed law of morality — could they 
have been induced by any human means to acknowledge 
and adopt a system of purity, which embraced every depart- 
ment of life, public or private, social or solitary ; which 
afforded no pretext for vicious indulgence, and which extend- 
ed to the feelings as well as to the actions, to the will as well 
as the deed, to the purpose as well as the performance 1 If 
any one should assert that they could have been so convinced 
and persuaded by the mere force of reason and the excellency 
of the system presented for their acceptance, I would say to 
him — go to the Indian of our western forests, and teach him 
by force of reason, if you can, to forgive his enemies ; explain 
to him the relations of man to his neighbor, springing from 
his relation to his God ; call on him to spare those children of 
his foe — to unloose that captive firom the stake. While you 
are speaking, the children are dashed against the wall, the 
VOL. II. 55 
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hggota are blazing around their smothering victim. Learn 
then how difikult it is to subdue the heart or the under- 
standing of man to those sublime and recondite maYims of 
morality, which oppose themselves directly to his passions on 
the one hand, and his prejudices on the other. 

The author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, after a long search for something in Christianity which 
might seem to favor some feeling of human nature, and 
thus conduce to the advancement of the religion, at length 
fastens upon the immortality of the soul, as being peculiarly 
flattering to the pride of man. It is true, it is so : the im- 
mortality of the soul is one of the proudest and most valuable 
distinctions between him and the brute creation — betwixt 
his nobler spirit and the gross material substances around 
him. But is the christian doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul a flattering one to the pride of human nature, when 
connected with its inseparable concomitant, the universal 
exposure of our race to everlasting shame and contempt? 
Would it have been likely to attract the afi*ections or belief 
of those, who, if we may trust the evidence of Cicero, re- 
garded the doctrine of future punishment as an old woman's 
fable, and supposed that, act as they would, they were only 
fulfilling the end of their creation and the decrees of fate ? 
Would even the heaven it offered have held out a single 
charm to the pagan, who had not been previously convinced 
of the truth of the religion, and sanctified by its influence ? 
Besides, it was connected with the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, a thing impossible in the eyes of the 
heathen, and detracting from the purity in which they sup- 
posed that spirits, once disembodied, should exist. Nor was 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul by any means 
new» or peculiar to Christianity. On the contrary, it was 
femiliar both to the philosophy and the religion of the an- 
cient heathen. Cicero, in his treatise on old age, anticipated, 
in a burst of eloquence which all must admire, and in which 
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the christian need not be ashamed to sympathize, that glo- 
rious day when he should join the divine assembly of spirits, 
in which were numbered the beloved and the illustrious who 
had gone before him. The common people too were per- 
mitted to look forward to the Elysian fields so beautifully 
described by the heathen poets, as a place where the atmos- 
phere is purer and the fields more verdant ; where another 
sun and other and brighter stars illuminate a scene devoted 
to perpetual enjoyment and undisturbed repose. Upon the 
whole then, the christian doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, connected as it is with the doctrines of the resurrection 
of the body, an eternal hell to which all men are exposed, 
a heaven not in unison with the corrupt desires and propen* 
sities of our nature, seems to have been more likely to retard, 
than to advance, the propagation of the gospel. 

Thirdly. There were other obstacles to the [nrogress of 
the christian religion, besides those immediately arising from 
the attachment of the people to their ancient superstitious, 
and the peculiar nature of the religion itself. 

The Roman government, which wielded the power of all 
the world, was decidedly and uniformly hostile to the propar 
gation ci the new beliefl In the reign of the first emperor, 
we hear a statesman of profound wisdom, a schdar of en- 
lightened understanding ; the patron of Virgil and of Horace, 
and the chief adviser of the great and politic Augustus, a man 
too who seems to have been of a humane and gentle dispo- 
sition ; we hear him deliberately and earnestly advising his 
imperial master to ^^ worship the gods himself according to 
the estahUshed form, to compel all others to honor them, and 
to haste and punish those who should introduce any innova- 
tion in religion." This we find to have been almost the 
uniform policy of the Roman state. The cruel Nero and 
the merciful Trajan, the madman Domitian and the philo- 
sopher Antoninus, the crafty Severus and the tyrannic and 
brutal Maximin, however they might difier in temper and 
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dispoeition, or in the general character of their administration, 
all agreed in supporting the religion of the state and resid- 
ing innovation even at the expense of injustice, violence and 
blood. Could we stand before the tribunal of a Roman 
magistrate and behold the christians dragged into his pre- 
sence, and hear the execrations of the savage pqnilace; 
could we behold them, on a confession of their fiiith, now 
tortured on the rack to induce them to apostatize, now led 
away to immediate execution ; could we follow to the place 
of death and look through the enclosure, or stand beside the 
stake ; we should receive a practical lesson that would over- 
turn every speculative notion of what is called by Mr. Gibbon 
^ the universal toleration of polytheism and the mild indif- 
ference" of the Roman government 

It is to be borne in mind that the great body of the 
people for many years went along with the government, in 
its attempt to suppress Christianity. They yielded, indeed, 
not only a hearty but an active concurrence in the mea- 
sures of the magistrate, busying themselves in presenting 
accusations, in procuring information of the lurking places 
of their victims, in hunting them out from the ''dens and 
caves of the earth," and dragging them to trial and execution. 
The zeal of the populace did not always wait even for the 
forms of justice. They frequently rose in tumult, and mur- 
dered in the heat of seditious fury all who were suspected of 
favoring the new religion. Nay, even when the remon- 
strances of humane magistrates, or the appeals of christian 
apologists, had procured a brief pause in the onset of perse- 
cution, and a partial protection for Uberty of conscience, — 
even then the populace did not abstain from violence and 
bloodshed. On one occasion when the public games were 
celebrating, and all should have been festivity and joy, they 
suddenly demanded permission of the magistrates for a 
general massacre of the hated sect, and enforced their de- 
mands by threats of sedition and rebellion. On another oc- 
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casion, when famine and earthquakes had desolated the cities 
of Asia, the populace added to the horrors of nature the 
darker horrors of human malignity, and, attributing their 
calamities to the anger of their gods at the permitted impiety 
of those who blasphemed their divinity, wreaked their ven- 
geance upon the innocent and unresisting christians. Thus 
were the whole power of the Roman state, and the whole 
force of vindictive and tumultuous passion almost uniformly, 
though at different times with different degrees of violence, 
directed to the suppression of Christianity. 

Nor was violence the only weapon which the people 
wielded to destroy the new religion. Public opinion, at once 
the judge and executioner of its victims, at whose frown vir- 
tue is often obliged to shrink within herself, and before whose 
dread inquisition even brazen- fronted vi<5iB flies dismayed, — 
that public opinion raised its voice against Christianity, and 
affixed indelible disgrace to the act of its profession. The 
sneers of the learned, and the calumnies of the vulgar, were 
constantly at work to increase the general detestation of the 
christian name. The former seized upon every point in the 
religion which was open to argument, or subject to difficulty, 
and urged their objections against it with all the ingenuity 
of controversy, and all the energy of despair. The multitude 
converted the doctrines of Christianity, and the ceremonial of 
its worship, into the most horrid imputations on the princi- 
ples and conduct of its professors. Their freedom from idola- 
try was reviled as atheism ; their custom of partaking in the 
eucharist of the symbols of the body and blood of Christ, was 
construed into a habit of feeding on human flesh ; their 
quiet abstinence from politics was interpreted as disaffection 
to the Roman government ; and their custom of bestowing 
the title of king on their risen Redeemer, was charged upon 
them as treason against the authority of the emperor. No 
wonder then that the convert to Christianity was universally 
regarded with contemptuous hatred ; that he was looked 
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upon as one who bore about with him a moral pestileiice, 
which threatened no less than the corruption of every esta- 
blished principle in religion, morality, and politice, and against 
the loathsome and deadly contagion of which it was both 
the duty and interest of every citizen to guard. No won- 
der that by the dreadful sentence of public cqnnion, he was 
excluded from all the delights of social intercourse, and even 
from the decent recifNTocities of human fellowship. No won- 
der that friends refrised to acknowledge the claims of affec- 
tion, and relatives to recognize the ties of kindred. No won- 
der that the pagan father closed his door upon his christian 
oflspring, oi dragged them himself before the tribunal of the 
magistrate, and, like another Brutus, sacrificed their lives to 
the imagined welfare of his country. 

It is worthy of remark, that these sufferings of every sort 
not only actually befell the first converts to Christianity for 
a long series of years, but that the religion itself contained 
prophetic declarations that such calamities would occur. 
Would it not then be with the greatest difficulty that men 
could be persuaded to embrace a religion, which offered no- 
thing so evidently to their reception as persecuticNi and infii- 
my? It is true, no doubt, that Christianity held out promiset 
of divine consolation, which should more than compensate 
for every external suffering. But these consolatioiis were 
not evident, and could not have been experienced by any, 
previous to embracing the christian religion ; whereas the 
sufferings of the converts were not only foreUdd in the religion 
itself, but were actually evident to the eyes of all men, and 
presented an obstacle to the progress of the new belief which 
no human efforts, one would think, could have enabled k 
to surmount 

Fourthly. Let us consider what Were the meaiia em- 
ployed in the propagation of the gospeL The founder of 
Christianity was himself ot humble origin : his twdve apoetles ^ 
were men selected from the lower orders of the people. And ^ 
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would the haughty pharkee or the learned scribe condescend 
to receive instruction from these ignorant and presuming 
men ? Would even the Jewish populace stand tamely by 
and look unconcerned upon their arrogant attempts to abro- 
gate the law, to abolish the worship of the temple, to remove 
the altar from its place, to rend the veil from the holy of 
holies, and expose to view profane the ancient dwelling-place 
of the Shechinah ? Nay, could they have gained by their 
own authority alone, a single proselyte, a single auxiliary, 
in attempts apparently so impious ? And how would these 
obscure adventurers have been received among the gentiles ? 
In an enlightened period, when the horizon of the hterary 
world was still on fire with the departing glories of the Au- 
gustan era ; when the schools of heathen philosophy were 
more frequented than ever; when the cultivation of the 
arts and the study of the sciences were widely prevalent 
through Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, twelve 
members of an ignorant and despised community came 
teaching a new and unpopular system of religion. Under 
such circumstances, to what shall we attribute their success? 
To their authority 1 Alas ! the influence of all the wise 
and the leeurned, the rich and the powerful, was directly 
adverse to that of these fishermen of Galilee. To their 
learning? They had never frequented the grove ofAcade- 
mus, nor trodden the gardens of the Lyceum : they preached 
at Athens a strange doctrine, and an unknown God. To 
their exemplary manner of life ? Alas ! it could not shield 
them from reproach and calumny, it could not protect them 
from violence and death. To their laborious, or, as it is 
called by Mr. Gibbon, their intolerant zeal? This would 
have been but the more hkely to inflame the opposition of 
their adversaries, while it could not alone have gained a 
single adherent. For men are not accustomed to resign 
"% ^^^ seated prejudices and long cherished opinions ; to aban- 
don the principles oa which they long have acted, and the 
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objects to which they have long aspired ; to change, indeed, 
the whole course of their Uves ; to expose theniselves to loss 
of fortune, to infamy and death, at the mere call of an insane 
enthusiasm. 

But it may be said, and with justice, that the promulgators 
of the gospel founded their doctrines, not upon their own 
authority, but on the authority of God. They presented 
themselves as witnesses of a revelation from above. What ! 
they the witnesses of a revelation from above ! They the 
chosen vessels of divine illumination ! When Socrates, 
though aided by his demon, had been able to throw so little 
light upon the destinies of man ; when Plato had failed of 
gaining any definite idea of the nature of the Deity ; when 
Ai'istotle, and Zeno, and all their sects, had lost themselves 
in a labyrinth to which they could find no clue ; could it 
have been given to these unlettered vagrants to explain the 
relation and duties of man to his Maker, — to unfold tlie 
schemes of Providence, — to lay open to human view the 
unsearchable mysteries of the Godhead, the resplendent 
glories of redeeming love ? When did they enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of learning these sublime and incomprehensible truths? 
It is true that Paul of Tarsus, the tent-maker of Corinth, 
asserted that he had been caught up into the third heavens, 
and there had heard unspeakable words, which it was not 
lawful for a man to utter. But where was the proof of his 
assertion ? Where was the proof of the inspiration of any 
of the apostles ? A thing so rarely occurring in the history 
of the world, and never witnessed by the generation then 
existing, required surely some proof, some attestation, besides 
the mere assertion of those claiming to possess it. It is im- 
possible that any man should have beUeved without iu Yet 
the infidel asserts that no such proof was given. Our Lord 
and his apostles must therefore have appeared in the eyes 
of all the world as madmen or impostors ; and this conclusion ^ 
must have been drawn, under the circumstances supposed, 
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not from mere prejudice agaiiist their doctrines or opposition 
to their precepts, but from the unerring dictates of experience 
and the plain rules of reason. 

Still the infidel will |)ersist in his assertion, that they pro- 
mulgated their reUgion by merely human means. He will 
tell us, that although the nations of the world were warmly 
attached to their various superstitions ; that although Chris- 
tianity was in some of its doctrines incomprehensible, in 
others hard to be understood, and in most directly opposed 
to the established opinions of all the world ; that although 
its moral requisitions were severe and uncompromising be- 
yoad a parallel ; that although its progress was opposed by 
the whole power of the Roman state, the vindictive passions 
of the people, the sneers of the learned, and the calumnies 
of the vulgar ; that although the founder and his apostles, 
the individuals upon whose authority it rested, must have 
appeared to the eyes of all men, not only as ignorant and 
presumptuous innovators, but as madmen or impostors ; 
that notwithstanding all the^se circumstances, they succeeded 
in establish uig, by the mere force of persuasion, a religion, 
w^hich still remains after a lapse of eighteen hundred years, 
the comfort of the ignorant and the delight of the learned ; 
which has survived the attacks of its enemies, and the divi- 
sions of its friends, through periods of alternate luxury and 
barbarism, through changes and revolutions, through the 
decay of dynasties and the fall of empires, itself alone un- 
shaken ; through the discoveries of science and the improve- 
ments of art, itself alone incapable of improvement. This 
were of itself a miracle, an effect of supernatural power, as 
* palpable and great as that effort of Divine. Omnipotence 
which fixed the sun in the firmament of heaven, and poured 
its flood of radiance upon the yet unpeopled regions of the 
earth. But if we turn to the scriptural account of the pro- 
pagation of the gospel, we shall find this grand miracle 
explained in a satisfactory manner. We shall find that its 
VOL. II. 56 
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propagation was brought to pass by means of subordinate 
miracles, the gift of which was entrusted to the apostlee, ju 
the evidence of their authority and the instrument of their 
success. 

Fifthly. It has ever been a favorite argument with the 
infidel, to adduce other instances in which new systems of 
faith have gained an ascendency in the world, and thence 
to infer that Christianity might have been propagated by 
merely human means. But it will be found that every 
such instance differs widely from the early progress of Chris- 
tianity, and only tends to strengthen the argument derived 
from its promulgation. 

Will it be said, for instance, that the success of the Jesuits 
among the heathen of more modem times is parallel to that 
of the apostles ? To Xhis I might reply, where are now the 
fruits of their labors ? A few obscure monasteries in India, 
a few dilapidated churches in America, a few superstitious 
and ill-instructed converts, are all that remain to tell of their 
sacrifices, sufferings, and success. But I will not so reply. 
I cannot triumph oyer the decay of those magnificent and 
philanthropic establishments, which extended the civilizing, 
if not the sanctifying influence of Christianity over so many 
tribes of savage barbarians. But I would say, that the 
Jesuits taught a system far more relaxed and acconmiodated 
to the infirmities and vices of human nature than the primi- 
tive religion of the gospel ; that they were protected and 
encouraged by the civil power in their attempts to propagate 
Christianity ; that their worship was gorgeous and attractive ; 
that their offers of temporal advantage were large and likely 
to be realized. I would say, that the Jesuits were men of* 
deep acquaintance with' human nature, and of profound 
learning ; men who, while by their influence they wielded 
the destinies of civilized Europe, seem to have been admira- 
bly calculated, by the possession of every accomplishment, 
and every art, to win upon the affections and control the 
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convictions of the ignorant inhabitants of India, and the 
savage aborigines of America. 

Will it be said, that the reformation of Christianity in 
Germany was similar to its introduction into the world? 
Let it be remembered that the Bible, equally acknowledged 
by all as the standard of faith, was the guide of the reformers ; 
that no new mysteries were promulgated, but many pretended 
mysteries, and real al>8urditie8, done away. Let it be re- 
membered that the Romish religion, in the opinion of many 
of its professors, had arrived at that crisis of corruption which 
required the decisive use of the knife and the cautery to save 
the whole body of the church from mortification and death. 
Besides, the reformation was protected at its very commence- 
ment by a powerful prince ; shortly after, by a formidable 
league, which threatened for a while to overwhelm the 
gigantic power of the emperor. Nor was it finally allowed 
free course in the high road to success, nor were the protes- 
tant Uberties of Europe finally established, until a confederacy 
of sovereigns had lent their aid, until the field of Lutzen had 
drunk the life-blood of the immortal Swede, and the plains 
and cities of Germany had been ravaged and desolated, 
during thirty successive years, by all the horrors of civil 
discord and foreign invasion. 

Will any compare the reception of the Mahometan religion 
to that of the gospel of Christ? A brief review of the means 
by which this imposture was propagated, will show that no 
analogy exists between its progress and that of Christianity. 
Though there was no established religion in Arabia at the 
time of ils first promidgation, and though Mahometanism 
was a cunning mixture of all the various systems there pre- 
vailing ; though the pretended prophet was of an illustrious 
family, and had associated with himself most of the influen- 
tial citizens of Mecca, yet it seems probable that, had he 
always remained a preacher, we should not at this day have 
heard of liis religion. It had probably been lost to fame, and 
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remained undistinguished from those frequent ebullitions of 
imposture or enthusiasm, which from time to time have 
arisen upon the surface of society, and, Uke the bubble they 
resembled, burst and disappeared a moment after. But the 
results of his preaching did not suit the active and aspiring 
mind of the Arabian adventurer. Having assembled all 
whom the interest of his family or of his associates could 
summon to his standard, all whom the visions of ambition 
or the anticipations of sensual enjoyment could influence, aU 
whom the hope of plunder, the love of action, or the rude 
spirit of miUtary glory could affect, he easily conquered or 
conciliated the petty tribes of Arabia, dispersed and divided 
as they were ; and collecting from these various streams a 
mighty flood, he burst from his native peninsula, with impe- 
tuous force and overpowering weight, upon the undefended 
provinces of the Eastern empire. To the conquered idola- 
ter he oflcred no terms but Mahometanism or death : to the 
Christian captive no option but the Koran, the tribute, or the 
sword. And is he who had it in his power to influence all 
the evil passions of our nature to the performance of his pur- 
poses ; at whose command a host of captives might have 
been murdered in cold blood, a city razed to its foundation, 
a country ravaged with fire and sword until not a living 
thing, or a blade of green grass, was to be found wathin its 
confines ; is he, who was ready as well as able, to proceed to 
these extremities, in the propagation of his faith, to be com- 
pared to those twelve fishermen of GaUlee, clad in pilgrim's 
weeds, and wandering alone through deserts and through 
cities, alike unknown in both ? Is not their success beyond 
comparison more marvelous than his? Must we not return 
to our previous conclusion, that their success is in itself a 
miracle ? 

For my own part, I regard this second creation of the 
moral world, this renovation of the face of intellectual and 
spiritual nature, this resurrection of mankind from the death 
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of pagan ignorance, as great a deviation from the customary 
order of events, as great an exertion of supernatural power, 
as was displayed when our Saviour stood by the sepulchre of 
Bethany, and Lazarus came forth at his bidding, wrapped 
in the cerements of the grave. I regard this victory over the 
tunmlt of human passion, and the'storm of persecution, as a 
more striking instance of the submission of nature to the 
word of Almighty powder, than when our Lord, sailing on tlie 
sea of Galilee, sjiid to the raghig tempest and the I soiling 
waters, "peace, be still," and the winds and the waves 
obeyed him. 



THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 

WRJTTBN AT THB ACE OP TWENTY. 

r-^vEN in the first and golden age of Christianity, there 
were to be found men whom not the nature of the gos|>er 
revelation, nor the authority of the apostolic commission, nor 
the evidence of contemporary miracles, could withhold from 
the perversion of the truth. It would seem from tlie epistle 
ta the Galatians that, though converted by the preaching of 
Paul himself, and afterwards partaking largely of his pasto- 
ral care, their system of faith had not remained secure from 
the inroads of innovation and error. On the contrary, the 
false teachers who at that time infested the church, had suc- 
ceeded in shaking to its foundation their belief in the doc- 
trines committed to them by tlieir spiritual father. The 
apostle of the Gentiles writes to them in vindication of the 
message which he had delivered ; and as the first efficient 
argument pronounces the solemn attestation, " but I certify 
you, brethren, that the gospel which \vas preached by me i» 
not after man ; for I neither received it of man, nor was I 
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taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ." Tliis fact 
he confirms by a brief allusion to his former manner of life, 
the mode of his conversion, and his subsequent conduct It 
is proposed in the present essay to illustrate more fully the 
^ argument of the apostle, and thus to demonstrate his divine 
commission, and the consequent truth of that religion of 
which he was so eminent a teacher. 

If we consider his former character and manner of life, the 
moral phenomenon of his change will appear scarcely les^ 
striking than the circumstances which accompanied it. Saul 
of Tarsus wa^ a Jew ; an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; proud 
of his descent from that ancient and peculiar people, who 
had enjoyed so long the favors of Jehovah. He was a Ro- 
man citizen ; conscious no doubt of the value of that distinc- 
tion, which even princes and kings had coveted, to throw a 
brighter lustre round the royal state. . He was a Pharisee, 
and imbued with all the erroneous learning of his sect. He 
was a devotee, and strongly tinctured with that spiritual 
pride which always attends a mind occupied exclusively by 
ceremonial observances. He was a persecutor: he had 
pledged himself as an auxiliary to the enemies of Christianity, 
and had sealed the covenant in blood. Thus was the mise- 
rable necessity of maintaining the consistency of his charac- 
ter, superadded to those numerous causeswhich rendered him 
most hostile to the Christian faith. Where shall we find one 
more unlikely to embrace that faith ? Not among those who 
conspired against the Ufe of its author ; not among those 
who cried aloud to crucify him, and imprecated his blood 
upon themselves and upon their children ; not in him who 
sat upon the judgment-seat and gave sentence against Jesus. 
If it was unUkely that the representative of Caesar should 
lay aside the ensigns of authority and kneel in homage to 
his humble and insulted captive, or that Caiaphas should 
strip himself of his priestly tiara and sacerdotal robe, and 
lay these symbob of his sacred office at the feet of his 
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hated victim : equally unlikely was it that Saul of Tarsus 
should sheath his blood-stained sword, uplifted for the blow, 
and turn at once his energy and his zeal to the propagation 
of that religion which he had sought to extirpate. Yet that 
he did so, is beyond a doubt He left Jerusalem glowing 
with the zeal of persecution, and entered Damascus an 
humbled and obedient Christian. Some powerftd and most 
extraordinary cause must have operated in producing so re- 
markable a change. This conclusion naturally leads us to 
an examination of St Paul's conversion, as described in his 
own most eloquent language. He says : '' Whereupon as I 
went to Damascus with authority and commission from the 
chief priests, at mid-day, O king, I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me : And when 
we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking 
unto me, saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me? it is hard fordiee to kick against the 
pricks. And I said, who art thou. Lord ? And he said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest : but rise, stand upon thy feet ; 
for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee 
a miuister and a witness both of these things which thou 
bast seen, and of those things in which I wiH appear unto 
thee." 

In perusing the account of this stupendous instance of the 
goodness and omnipotence of God, the spirit of scepticism 
which lurks about the human heart, may, perhaps, suggest 
the inquiries whether Paul might not have been deceived ; 
and if not, whether he was not a deceiver. I shall briefly 
answer both of these inquiries. 

First St Paul could not have been deceived. That he 
was deceived by others, is an hjrpothesis too absurd to detain 
us for a moment No one will venture to contend that any 
imposition or contrivQjace, by the new sect, could have pro- 
duced that transcendent li^ht or that supernatural voice. 
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But as it has been supposed by iafideis, with a greater show 
of plausibility, that he was self-deceived, let us for a few 
moments cousicler the probability of such a supposition. 
Under this head, I would observe, that the character of St 
Paul was as far removed as possible from that of an enthu- 
siast. His mind was not only capable of flights, the subli- 
mity of which has extorted universal admiration, but was 
also adapted to the close and patient investigation of a sub- 
ject, and its full development in clear and luminous order. 
Nor had his mind been left uncultivated. The endowments 
of the learned Pharisee, and the hghter graces of Grecian 
hterature, together with considerable experience in active 
Ufe, had contributed to form in him a character peculiarly 
inaccessible to delusions of the imagination. His epistles 
alone display a profimdity of thought, and a clearness of ex- 
position, indicative of a powerful mind, possessed of the 
healthful vigor of all its faculties. 

But the very circumstances of his conversion demonstrate 
the impossibiUty of any self-deception. What, I would ask, 
shoidd have suggested to him such a vision as he saw on 
his way from Jerusalem to Damascus 7 Were there any 
rclentings in his heart towards the hated heretics ? Did he 
really begin to entertain the idea that Jesus was indeed the 
Christ, the son of God ? There is no evidence whatever 
that such was the condition of his mind. On the contrary, 
he was at this very moment actually and voluntarily engaged 
in a mission of persecution ; and his busy thoughts were 
probably contemplating scenes of torture and blood, or exult- 
ing in the triumphant vindication of that ancient system 
which he revered and loved. If therefore his glowing fancy 
could have represented any vision to his senses, one would 
naturally suppose that it had been a vision of Moses, not of 
Christ ; and that the command had been given, not for the 
propagation, but for the extermination of the gospel. But 
it would have been utterly impossible that he could have 
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even so deceived himself. The darkness of midnight, and 
not the blaze of noonday, is the season for the tricks of the 
imagination. The retired and gloomy cell, and not the 
open canopy of heaven, is the place for superstitious visitar 
tions. The solitude of the desert, and not the attendance 
of a troop of friends, is a fit incentive to the exercises of a 
distempered fancy. Yet under the brightness of a noon-day 
sun, surrounded by numerous associates, with all the excite* 
ment of air and exercise, glowing with the proud conscious- 
ness of authority, Saul of Tarsus is suddenly overtaken in 
his journey by a light which so &r surpasses the brightness 
of the sun, that it prostrates him on the earth with his face 
in the dust to avoid the splendor of its beams. It is absurd 
to suppose that a light whose intensity is incomprehensibla 
to our imaginations, should have been the creation of his ; 
or that his companions should have seen the same appear^ 
ance and been affected in the same manner, unless it had 
been a reality. An appeal is made to another of his senses. 
He hears a voice speaking articulately, addressing him by 
name, and again replying at considerable length to his in- 
terrogations. When the voice has ceased he rises from the 
earth ; and though we are assured tliat his eyes remain 
open, finds himself blind, and continues so no less than three 
days. Upon the miraculous recovery of his sight, he is 
immediately endowed with the power of healing the sick, of 
raising the dead, and of speaking in. languages unknown to 
him before. These powers he exercises in many countriesi 
and for many years. And yet shall scepticism tell us that 
in all these things he was a self-deceiver ? Shall we be told 
that he only imagined that he heard a voice ; that he only 
iiBLncied that he could not see ; that he deceived himself when 
he supposed that he healed the sick, and that they rose firom 
their beds free from pain and weakness ; that he was deluded 
when he thought he saw the livid corse breathe and move 
at his bidding with reanimated being-; that he was miserably 
VOL. II. 57 
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mistaken when he imagined that he made himself intelligi- 
ble in foreign languages, and that tliousands understood and 
were converted by his preaching ? Lamentable perverseness 
of human nature, which will credit such impossibilities as 
these, rather than believe that God might reveal his will to 
erring mortals, and work a miracle to confirm his declarations. 

Secondly. Could Paul by possibiUty have been a deceiver? 
St. Paul a deceiver ! At the bare suggestion of such a possi- 
bility, a sensation of horror thrills through every generous 
bosom. If St Paul be an impostor, who is true ? Where 
is the confidence of firiendship, where the delightful trust of 
parental and filial affection ? Where is the truth of history, 
and where those soothing or spirit-stirring associations which 
tradition hangs around spots consecrated to memory ? But 
it is not the heart alone that revolt^ at the suggestion. Rea- 
son, insulted by the supposition, invokes all her powers to 
demonstrate its absurdity. Look at the writings of the illus- 
trious apostle. Mark the system of pure moraUty, of sublime 
devotion, portrayed by his matchless pen. Did ever an 
impostor write as he wrote ? Could the polluted and grovel- 
ing mind of a degraded hypocrite have soared so high ? 
And if it could, would his moral taste have selected those 
pure and rigid and lofty conceptions of duty, and bodied 
them forth as the uncompromising standard of practice for 
his associates and himself ? 

But is there within the wide range of causes which influ- 
ence human beings in their actions, a single motive to be 
suggested, that could by possibility have induced Saul of 
Tarsus to become an hypocritical adherent of the hated and 
demised sect of Nazarines ? A systematic course of decep- 
tion to be continued through Ufe, is not undertaken by any 
man through mere caprice. The honorable mind shrinks 
with abhorrence from a single falsehood, and even the most 
depraved would dread and shun the difficulties attending 
upon a life of imposture. A moment's consideration will 
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demonstrate that by embracing Christianity, except from a 
conviction of its truth, Saul of Tarsus had every thing to 
lose, and nothing to gain. He had to lose his own brilliant 
hopes of fortune and aggrandizement He closed his eyes 
upon those tempting prospects of wealth and power, which 
were just opening before him. With all the pride of Jewish 
ancestry beating high in his bosom, he surrendered forever 
his long cherished hopes of being recorded among the wor- 
thies of the race of Moses. He had to lose the respect and 
affection of the patrons of his youth — a bereavement most 
afflictive to the ingenuous heart. The complacent smile 
which he had ever seen lighting up the face of the venerable 
Gamaliel, at whose feet he had been so kindly nurtured, 
was to be changed to a frown. He had to lose forever his 
birth-right as a Jew ; to sever for life the warm ties which 
united him to the house of Israel — ties, to the Jewish heart, 
the strongest of all earthly bonds — whose mysterious influ- 
ence has preserved even to the present day the identity of 
the Jewish nation, in spite of the loss of their country and 
the lapse of ages ; binding them t(^ether as one people, 
peculiar and indivisible, in all their wanderings and all their 
dispersions ; resembling, in the force and constancy of its 
operation, that unseen principle of gravitation which unites 
and attracts to a common centre, the dispersed and moving 
worlds of the material universe. 

I have said that by an hypocritical profession of the new 
religion, Saul of Tarsus had nothing to gain. I was wrong : 
he was to gain poverty, and reproach, and stripes, and im- 
prisonment, and a felon's death. All this he had seen ex- 
emplified in the life and death of his master ; and he well 
knew that his master had predicted that all this should be 
the inheritance, and the only earthly inheritance, of his 
apostles. Barren temptations these to a life of hypocrisy 
and deceit. Is it a thing to be desired, to incur reproach and 
infamy ? Is it an object of ambition to be steeped in poverty 
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to the very lips? Is persecution dear? Is danger sweei? 
The scourge, the dungeon, and the torture, are they to be 
coveted ? Is that cross the throne to which aspiring selfish- 
ness would Oedn ascend ? Is that bed of fire the couch od 
which luxurious self-love would seek repose ? But it may 
be said that the apostle's object was posthumous fame. I 
know that posthumous fame is dear to the human heart 
We love to cast forward the eye of anticipation, and fondly 
brood over the soothing thought that we may live and be 
cherished in the memory of posterity, in spite of the triumph 
of death and the devastation of the worm. But no one 
would love the reproach of posterity ; no one would court, by 
a life of hypocrisy and deceit, its sure result, posthumous 
execration. Was the apostle actuated by aspirations after 
rank and authority ? It is true that the station of an apos- 
tle in the church of Christ, is the highest that ever yet was 
filled on earth by any human being ; that the authority at- 
tached to that sacred office is the most transcendent in its 
nature and sublime in its character, ever entrusted to mortal 
hands. Yet that office and that authority could not have 
been the object of an impostor's ambition. He would have 
been whdly incapable of appreciating their intrinsic dignity : 
and, at that early age of the church, an apostle had no tem- 
poral power to be coveted ; his only temporal rank was pre- 
eminence in suffering. 

If we look at the life of St. Pftul subsequent to his con- 
version, we shall find continued evidence of his sincerity. 
Well did he commence, and well pursue, the high vocation 
to which his Master had called him. In vain did reproach 
assail and danger menace him ; in vain did treachery beset 
and violence oppose his progress ; in vain were the igno- 
miny of stripes, the pangs of torture, and the fear of death ; 
in vain were the horrors of the amphitheatre and the terrors 
of Caesar's name ; in vain was the hostility of man, and no 
less in vain were the obstacles of nature ; in vain did ocean 
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inteqx>se its waves, and tlie desert its interminable sands ; 
in vain did the tempest drive his ship awreck, and the wild 
beast cross his solitary track ; in vain were the ties of friend- 
ship, the sacred bonds of family affection, the dear delights 
of home, to deter him from his Master's service. Now per- 
secuted at Jerusalem, now expelled from Antioch, now stoned 
at Lystra, now beaten with rods at Thyatira, now exposed 
to saviigc beasts at Ephesus, now arraigned before Felix 
and Festus and Agrippa, now shipwrecked at Malta, now 
imprisoned at Rome, he yet pursued his onward, upward 
course, made Felix tremble on the judgment-seat, almost 
persuaded the infidel Agrippa, satisfied the scepticism of 
Athenian philosophy, diverted from the great goddess Diana 
her deluded worshippers, and made converts to the faith in 
the very household of Cossar. At one time wandering on 
the desert soil of Arabia, at another on the distant shores of 
Britain, wherever the name of God was dishonored, or 
the way of salvation was unknown, for more than tliirty 
years, did this illustrious disciple add proof to proof of the 
sincerity of his faith. 

It has been frequently said that, though Christianity has 
made many a martjrr, it never made a hero. If by hero- 
ism is meant the bodying forth of that fearful ambition, 
which seeks 

" -^~ to wide through slaughter to a throne, 
And shot the gates of mercy on mankind," 

and which, if its power equalled its will, would appropriate 
to itself the crown of Omnipotence, and exact universal ad- 
oration ; then to the appellation of hero St Paul confessedly 
has no claim. But if a noble daring in the noblest cause; if 
the consecration of all the energies of an exalted understand- 
ing and all the aspirations of a fervid heart in its pursuit; if 
the mo6t chivalrous disregard of hardships and peril and 
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death ; if the union of all these virtues and their final con- 
summation by the sacrifice of life itself, deserve the name of 
heroism ; then was the apostle of the gentiles indeed a hero. 
But I forbear. The eulogy of St. Paul is a theme too lofty 
for my feeble Ups. The day will come when it shall be ap- 
propriately pronounced ; when in the presence of the rebuked 
heroes of the earth and their slaughtered victims, and of re- 
joicing saints and angels, this hero of the cross will receive 
the eulogy of heaven, pronounced by the lips of heaven's 
king, "well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joys of thy lord !" 

If then Paul was neither deceived nor a deceiver, it follows 
that the account given by himself of his miraculous conver- 
sion, is true. The truth of his other communications to 
mankind, whether oral or written, is the necessary result 
For it would be absurd as well as impious to suppose that 
the God of truth would commission an ambassador firom 
heaven, and sanction his ministry by the gift of his own 
miraculous powers, to enable him to become the {H'opagator 
of falsehoods. And if the discourses and epistles of St Paul 
are proved to be true, even the sceptic would scarce take the 
trouble of questioning the truth of the body of the scriptures, 
of which these discourses and epistles form so vital a part 
Indeed, St Paul himself expressly declares, that ^all scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God." It is true then, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt it is true, that sacred volume, in all 
its diversified contents. It is true, that there is a God, om- 
niscient, omnipresent, and almighty ; a God of holiness, of 
justice, and of truth. It is true, that mournful history of 
Adam's disobedience and fiedl, which shall wring with justly 
sympathizing anguish the bosom of his latest posterity. It 
is true, that copy of the divine perfections, that sacred rule of 
morals, that awful expression of the will of the Almighty, 
at whose promulgation Sinai trembled to its base. It is no 
fiction of the poets, that heaven and that hell, prepared for 
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those who fulfill or violate the precepts of that law. It is to 
the life, that lamentable picture which every page of scrip- 
ture offers to our view of man's inability, in his fallen state, 
to comply with those requisitions of his Maker, and his 
consequent exposure to inevitable ruin. It is divine, that 
stupendous scheme of wisdom and of mercy which saved his 
sinking nature from its deep perdition, and gave it once 
more a chance for dignity and happiness. It was real, that 
awful sacrifice on Calvary ; it was no delusion, that glorious 
resurrection and ascension ; it is efficient, that blessed inter- 
cession, through which our humble efforts and imperfect 
prayers are rendered acceptable in the sight of the Father 
of mercies. 



THE VALUE OP THE SOUL. 

WUTTSN AT THB AOB OP TWKtTY-ONB. 

What a tumult of exultation would the promised sove- 
reignty of a world excite in the human breast ! How would 
the purpled robe, the jewelled diadem, the exalted throne, 
crowd in thick anay upon the fancy as it gazed upon the 
glittering phantom ! How would the heart expand to meet 
the love and reverence of subject miUions ! With what 
intense energy would every passion spring to the enjoyment 
of its object! With what exulting transports would the 
soul rouse all its powers to accommodate itself to its exalted 
destiny ! Yet this world, with all the pomp and power 
attendant on its possession ; this world, whose sovereignty 
in prospect would so absorb every faculty of our nature, is 
declared by our Saviour to be far inferior in value to a single 
soul. To one accustomed to estimate every thing by a 
worldly standard, this may appear at first a startling propo- 
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sition. Yet even such a man cannot withhold his assent 
when he considers the excellent nature of the soul itself, the 
eternity of existence to which it is destined, and the surprising 
proofs of the estimate at which it is held by higher intellects 
than ours. 

And in the first place, the soul is spiritual in its nature. 
Accordingly, it possesses quaUties peculiar to itself, and far 
superior to those which are inherent in the material substances 
around us. Indeed, of a nature so far superior is soul to 
matter, that the ancient philosophers supposed that they 
could describe the Deity himself in no higher or more signi- 
ficant terms, than when they denominated him " the soul 
of the universe." Incorrect as was this notion of heathen 
philosophy, it may nevertheless serve to furnish us with an 
illustration of the superior dignity, of the exalted nature, of 
the soul. As God pervades the universe, directing and con- 
trolling its complicated operations ; so the human soul, in a 
far lower sphere it is true, and with fiir inferior jet similar 
powers, rules with absolute dominion that tabernacle of clay 
in which it dwells. Is God infinitely superior to the universe 
of matter which he governs ? In like manner, though not 
in equal degree, is the soul of man superior to the frame 
which it inhabits, and to the kindred earth from which thai 
frame was formed. 

The nature of the soul we cannot, it is true, precj^y 
determine. It is an essence too subtile for human examina- 
tion ; but its quaUties we are enabled to perceive and to 
appreciate. It has affections ; from whose exercise may be 
derived the purest and most exquisite enjoyment; upon 
whose existence depend all the important relations of social 
and domestic Ufe; from whose proper cultivation arises 
much that is useful, and all that is endearing, in individuals 
or in the species. These affections, it is true, eje sometimes 
sources of pain as well as pleasure. Misfortune may befall 
those that are dear to us^ and through theirs inflia a wound 
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upon our hearts. DisappoiuUneut in friendship, or in love, 
may poison one of the streams of our alTections, and drive it 
back to the fountain whence it sprung, to taint and to em- 
bitter all its waters. Deatli may wrest from our bosom some 
fondly cherished object, and fill the '' aching void" with un- 
availing anguish. Yet even in the midst of such afflictions, 
we cannot wish that our hearts were hardened into marble *, 
we cannot but perceive that our misery is owing, not to the 
original constitution of the soul, but to those fruitfid springs 
of evil which sin has introduced into the world. Nor does 
tliere breathe the man who would willingly divest himself 
of these constituents of his nature. No matter how deeply 
liis feeUngs have been wounded ; no matter how cruelly his 
affections have been wronged ; no matter if the outrages of 
his fellows have driven him from the haunts of men, to dwell 
a solitary hermit in the wilderness ; even there, even in such 
a desolation of the heart, he will derive his dearest earthly 
consolation from the revival of those seared and withered 
aiTections, and from their expansion upon all even the in- 
animate objects around him. Thus, though a proud and 
unfeeUng philosophy may tell us that the affections are 
deserving only of exclusion from our breasts, there is an 
instinct in our nature which points out their excellence and 
value, and teaches us to preserve them as a part of the noble 
structure of the soul. 

The soul has other faculties. It has powers Of imagina- 
tion, which multiply the enjoyments of man ; and, when 
properly directed, amend and ennoble his character, by pu- 
rifying the grosser materials of which it is composed. What 
a charm does it fidd to tlie scenery of nature ! How superior 
to that which is perceived through the same medium of the 
senses by the aiiimal creation ! The eagle, it is true, may 
gaze with pleasure on that beetUng chfT, for it is the abode 
of its young; the fawn may bound with delight through 
yonder grove, and enjoy its verdant foliage and its cooling 
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shades ; the mute inhabitants of the lake below may sport 
amidst its waters, and admire tlie sparkling of the wave as 
the sunbeam enters the transparent element ; but to man, 
imagination gives the power of admiring them all, and of 
deriving from the scene a fiir more exalted and more exqui- 
site enjoyment. But a more excellent faculty of the soul is 
reason. Do you ask for proofe of its excellence 1 Behcdd 
them in the various institutions of society; in that social 
compact which it establishes to preserve our race from a state 
of worse than brutal barbarism ; in the wholesome restraints 
imposed by government for the general good ; in that civil 
liberty which is congenial to man as a reasonable being, and 
is his only refuge from tyranny and violence. Mark how 
it appropriates to their most useful ends the various agents 
and substances in nature ; how it divests even the lightning 
of its power to harm, and subdues the elements to the con- 
venience of man. Follow it as it expatiates through the 
fields of physical research ; as it traces the appearances of 
nature to their sources, and brings them all to light ; from 
the obvious cause of the simplest phenomenon, to that mys- 
terious principle which keeps our planet in its orbit, and 
preserves the wondrous harmony of the universe of God. 

It is, however, the peculiar excellence of the human 
soul, that all its powers are capable of application to 
moral subjects, to those eternal distinctions between right 
and wrong, which existed in the uncreated mind ^' before 
the mountains were brought forth, or the earth and the world 
were formed ;" to those wonderful operations of power, of 
wisdom and of mercy, which are displayed in the govern- 
ment of God, to the consistency, the Ifeauty, and the 
grandeur which exist in infinite perfection in the character 
of Jehovah. Touched by grace from above, it may learn 
to appreciate as well as to admire ; to exercise towards the 
frtther of its existence that filial reverence which befits a 
creature ; that humility and penitence which bec<»ne a Men 
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being; that love which his mercy and long-euffering 
demand ; that faith which lifts the soul to heaven in joyful 
confidence ; assimilates it to the purer spirits who inhabit 
there, and teaches it to aspire, though with no unholy ambi- 
tion, to the attainment of that image of its Maker in which 
it was originally formed. This susceptibility of heavenly 
influences is indeed the crown of human endowments, the 
true glory of our nature ; without which, reason were insuf- 
ficent for our guidance, and conscience blind to our imper- 
fections ; without which hope were ^^ the dream of a shadow," 
and faith the confidence of a madman ; without which the 
high purposes of our creation had been defeated by the fall, 
and man forever left to herd with brutes, and, like the 
Babylonian of old, " to eat grass as oxen and be wet with 
the dews of heaven." Such are the faculties, intellectual 
and moral, of the human soul. How infinitely superior to 
the inert quaUties of matter, to the mere animed instincts of 
the brute creation ! 

But in the second place. The soul contains within itself 
a principle of immortaUty, which adds immeasurably to its 
excellence. Every thing else in our world is subject to 
decay. The fairest flower must wither ; the tallest oak of 
the forest must waste away and fall ; man's own body must 
sink into the grave and return to its kindred dust; the 
proudest palace that his hands have built must crumble into 
ruins; the most extensive empire must decline and pass 
away ; the fame which we vainly call immortal must fade 
and be forgotten ; the earth itself must cease its revolutions, 
and perish in the final conflagration. But the soul, more 
noble, more excellent than them all, shall nevei die. Igno- 
rant of decay, it shall live on throughout the boundless ages 
of eternity. Eternity ! Upon the very borders of that undis- 
covered country imagination pauses ; or if it attempts to 
cross the infinite extent, returns fatigued with unavailing 
efibrts ; since fiir beyond the point of its utmo0t penetration, 
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a wider, and still a \i'ider region, a region growing wider 
forever, remains to be explored. But the soul, unable as it 
is now to comprehend the extent of its own existence, shall 
hereafter traverse the whole of the infinite expanse, though 
it shall never arrive at the termination of its journey. Won- 
derful paradox ! yet true as it is wonderful ! Again, the soul 
derives a relative value far superior to that which arises out 
of the excellence of its faculties, or even the eternity of its 
existence, from the consideration that this eternity is to be 
spent in happiness without alloy, or misery without allevia- 
tion. That this consideration is true, will not admit of a 
doubt. Else why is it that in this lower world. Almighty 
Justice suffers the oppression of virtue and the exaltation of 
vice ? Why is it that the military nmrderer is often exalted 
to a throne, though the blood of slaughtered thousands cry 
from the ground to heaven for vengeance, and the wrongs of 
injured millions sit heavy on his soul? Why is it that the 
good man is often stripped of fortune, fi lends and kindred 
and left to sink broken hearted into an untimely grave? 
" Verily there is a reward for the righteous : verily he is a 
God that judgeth in the earth." Reason acknowledges the 
truth of revelation when she informs us of a heaven and a 
hell. 

That this consideration is of infinite importance, will 
appear from a moment's consideration of these far different 
states of being. How ecstatic nmst be the emotions of the 
soul when it finds itself clothed in its immortal garb ; trans- 
ferred to the " heavenly Jerusalem, tlie city of the living 
God;" when it looks around on those eternal "mansions 
prepared from the foundation of the world," or regards the 
innumerable company of angels that inhabit them ; or gazes 
with a far stronger than an eagle s vision on the resplendent 
glories of the Majesty on high ! How incalculable shall be 
its fehcity in those blest abodes ! There its pure and perfect 
affections shall be able to comprehend in one bond of univer- 
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sal love the countless " spirits of the just made perfect ;" and 
to centre with fixed intenseness and infinite enjoyment on 
the benevolent author of its existence, the merciful bestower 
of its happiness. There it shall expatiate in the wide regions 
of the universe of being, and ascend, thiough the various 
degrees of dignity and glory, to God, the fountain of all. 
There it shall " see Him as he is ;" it shall look back upon 
the world which is no more, and trace through all tlie 
changes of its eventful history, the wisdom of his Providence; 
it shall comprehend more fully that scheme of man's redemp- 
tion which baffles the intellect of angels, and perceive in tlie 
mysterious transaction the greatness of his mercy : from its 
elevated station it shall look abroad throughout the univejse, 
and recognise his presence in every world, and in every 
corner of that world's domain ; it shall witness perhaps some 
new exertion of his creative power, and rank itself among 
those " morning stars," those " sons of God," who again shall 
hail with songs and shouts of joy the display of his Omnipo- 
tence. The capacity of the soul for such enjoyments 
will increase with its duration. We have observed the 
progress of the soul in this life. We have seen the mind 
of infancy satisfied with vacancy or intent upon a toy ; we 
have marked its gradual expansion under the uifluence of 
exciting circumstances and continual exercise; we have 
seen it arrive at all the strength and vigor of confirmed man- 
hood, and in after years attain an increase of powers by u 
corrcspondmg Increase of opportunities for knowledge. How 
then must the faculties of tlie soul expand and brighten and 
ascend in heaven ! in that blest region where holy minds 
shall meet in contact, receiving and communicating stores of 
exalted knowledge ; where a field for contemplation shall be 
opened as wide as the universe, as sublime iis the character 
of Jehovah; where he that is "perfect in wisdom'' shall 
point the way, and every moment shall be crowded with new 
operations of the power, with fresli displays of tlie guodness 
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and omniscience of God. Such is the state of the soul iu a 
future world of bliss ! how numerous, how ecstatic its enjoy- 
ments ! how sublime, how rapturous its prospects ! 

But man, alas, is subject to the loss of all this happiness : 
not by a cessation of its existence ; for that will be each lost 
(me's wish when he calls upon the rocks and mountains to 
cover him, and vainly hopes that that hell which ^ is moved 
from beneath to wait him at his coming," might prove indeed 
a ^^ second death ;" but by condemnation to a state compared 
to which annihilation, abhorrent as it is to every principle of 
our nature, to every aspiration of the soid, would seem like 
happiness. But I forbear : no tongue can adequately tell the 
horrors of that state, no language can describe those — 

" Regions of ■orrow— doleful ehadeii where peace 
" And rest can never dwell — hope never come, 
" That comes to all, but torture without end 
" StiU urgee»' 

How is the value of the soul enhanced in our eyes, when 
we view it thus in the light of eternity ! How forcibly is the 
conviction brought home to our bosoms, that it shall not 
^^ profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul!" 

But in the third place. The true value of the human 
soul is exhibited in its strongest point of view by a conside- 
ration of the estimate at which it is held by the superior 
orders of creation, and by the all-wise Author of its being. 
We have received it from the Ups of " Him who cannot lie," 
that " there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth." Observe, over the repentance of 
a single soul. Suppose then for a moment, that by a decree 
of the Almighty, this earth again were swept of all the 
active millions that now swarm upon its surface ; and that 
instead of a surviving family, as in the days of Noah, a single 
individual alone were left the sole inheritor of all its vast 
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domains. Why is it that the hosts of heaven continue still 
to bend an attentive eye on this far distant planet ? Is it to 
mark with what precise exactness it accomplishes its days and 
months and years ? Is it to observe the dreary stillness that 
pervades its depopulated regions, or contemplate the hue of 
universal death that has gathered on its aspect and deformed 
its beauties ? No : it is an object of still greater interest that 
attracts their eager gaze ; it is that single soul, moie valuable 
in itself than all that eaith possesses of beauty and of 
grandeur, which causes them to stoop from their exalted 
thrones in fixed attention. That soul repents ; it casts its 
load of unshared misery — the intolerable burden of unpar- 
doned sin, at the foot of the cross ; it receives the promised 
rest ; immediately there is joy in the celestial courts ; a new 
emotion of deUght pervades the bosopas of the heavenly host, 
from the lowest in the scale of angeUc being to ^^ Gabriel 
who standeth in the presence of God." What then must be 
the value of that soul whose progress can attract the scrutiny 
of angels ; whose safety can create a jubilee in heaven ! 

The mighty work which God has performed in its behalf, 
affords us a proof of the value which his perfect wisdom 
attaches to the human soul. He sent his own Son into the 
world to restore it to that brightness it had lost, to preserve 
it from that eternal condemnation to which it was exposed. 
This was, it is true, an act of infinite condescension, of 
boundless mercy. Yet can we think the eternal Son would 
have ^' left the glory which he had with the Father," aban* 
doned the throne of heaven, to be born in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and to suffer an ignominious death upon the 
cross ; can we think he . would have done all this to pre- 
serve from actual annihilation a mass of matter a thousand 
times larger than this earth on which we dwell, yon glorious 
sun itself, or to remove that sentence of final dissolution 
which even now rests on all the countless myriads of worlds 
in the material universe? Oh no ! it was the soul, the im- 
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mortal soul, the soul capable of endless tormeiit and of eternal 
liappiness, of torment how excruciating, and of haj^pines- 
how exquisite ! — it was the soul alone that could present, 
even to infinite mercy, an adequate motive for such a 
sacrifice. 

" What," then, " shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?" Should Satan now 
appear to us, as to our Saviour of old, in a material form ; 
should he transport us, as he did the '^ Son of Man," to some 
lofty mountain, and there display before our astonished vision 
the kingdoms of the world ; should he then proceed to offer 
all their power and their glory in exchange for our immortal 
soul, what would be our decision at that awful moment 1 
Perhaps, startled by the bold and open approach of the fiend, 
we might defy the tempter, cuid hold fast our integrity. 
At least, such may be our thoughts when we contemplate 
at a distance the supposed temptation. Yet blind, alas ! to 
our real situation, are there not many among us who aspire, 
not indeed after empire, who seek not indeed the dominion 
of a world, but who are content to barter for a far less equi- 
valent, for a little golden dust, a few ephemeral enjoyments, 
a breath of popular applause, ^' the pleasures of sin for a 
season f to barter for these unsubstantial and fleeting pos- 
sessions, the eternal welfare of their immortal souls ! Oh 
folly of man ! whither art thou tending ? To death — the 
grave — to everlasting wo. Oh sacred wisdom ! whither art 
thou fied? "Man knowcth not the place thereof; neither 
is it found in the land of the living." " Oh, give us wisdom, 
that sittcth by thy throne ! and reject us not from among 
thy children !" 
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PARENTAL APFECTION-^A FRAGMENT. 

WRITTSM AT TUB AOB OP TWBMTY-OMJi. 

It is a wise provision of the Author of our being, that love 
of the parent to his oflfspring. It is a natural principle, 
tending to the preservation of the species and the expansion 
of the heart ; it is an instinctive feeling, which needs no aid 
from argument ; it is a glowing impulse, beyond the power 
of time and chance to extinguish. We love, indeed, what- 
ever we have cherished, be it but a brute that owes its com- 
fort to our kindness, nay but a plant which we have nursed 
into luxuriance : how much more then the child upon whom 
we have lavished the fondest cares and the most anxious 
vigilance ! I have seen a mother watching the slumbers of 
her infant offspring. The dying cadence of that murmured 
song ; the breathless stillness which succeeds its music ; the 
gaze, now fixed in fondness on her child, now turned to 
heaven, imploring future blessings on its heeA ; express to 
every feeling of the heart the intenseness of maternal love. 
[ have seen the same gentle being employed in soothing the 
caprice of wayward childhood. Those persuasive arts, the 
instinct of afifection ; those cheering tones, in which pity's 
self has seemed to speak ; that enduring tenderness, which 
perseveres in spite of disappointment in its consolatory task ; 
bespeak a patient love, which, though bom of earth, may 
almost vie with that inspired charity, whose divinest character 
it is that it " suffereth long and is kind.'' I have seen the 
mother hovering around the couch of her sick child. That 
anxious brow, that troubled and yet watchful eye, who that 
has beheld can forget? I have seen the gladness of a mo- 
ther's joy. It beamed in smiles on her reviving offspring, 
like the cheerful light of day upon exulting nature. I have 
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seen the (Onguish of a mother's grief. She sat, like Rachel, 
weeping for her child, and refusing to be comforted, because 
it was not. 

Nor is this affection confined to the mother's gentle bosom. 
It is no less dominant in the father's heart. 

" The father, whose authority, in show 
When moet severe and mustering all its force;, 
Is but the graver countenance of love." 

I have seen the father returned from the new-made grave 
of his departed cliild. That self-centered look ; that wan- 
dering, uninterested gaze ; that wintry smile ; seemed as of 
one whose soul, already gone before, was even now com- 
muning with the unforgotten dead. Thou, O Heavenly 
Parent, thou alone couldst sustain him, as he meditated 
almost Co madness on the treasure he had lost; as he 
recalled the recollection of that helpless in&ncy which his 
care had cherished, of that thoughtless youth which his 
parental hand had restrained and guided ; as he traced the 
prc^ess of those virtues implanted by his precepts, and 
remembered the character and attainments of that mind, into 
which he seemed to have transfiised his own. 



THE END. 
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